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A Volkswagen, obviously. 


It’s easy to spot a Volkswagen at 
any New England ski area. 

Even with enough snow on it to 
hide the beetle shape. 

It’s the one that keeps moving. 

Without chains and under full load, 
it trundles lightly over drifted back 
roads, nonchalantly mounts winding 
forest trails and negotiates difficult 
bottlenecks with agility. 

A Volkswagen will even go up icy 
hills when other cars won’t go at. all. 

The engine is in back, where it gives 
the rear wheels much better traction. 


That’s half the problem our N 
England winters pose. The other h 
is to keep the engine working. 

So the VW engine is cooled with ¢ 
not water. There’s no need for ar 
freeze, no chance of the block crackii 

You can park a VW outdoors in s; 
zero weather or dig it out of a sina 
bank; it’s ready to roll as soon as ¥ 
turn the key. 

Take a snow-free id 
and a test drive at y, 
authorized Volkswag 
dealer. 


HANSEN-MacPHEE ENGINEERING CO., INC., NEW ENGLAND DISTRIBUTOR FOR VOLKSWAGEN® 


Established in 1930 


ASA C. OSBORN CO. — 
Complete Ouifitting 


~~ for the skier 


Quality skis in a wide range of 

prices, including Head—Kastle—Dy- 

namic—Rosskopf—Northland—Goon. 
Excellent selection of modern ski boots. Latest release 
and conventional bindings. Poles—waxes—plastics— 
accessories. 


Clothing: Especially selected to the needs of every 
member of the family. Duofold—Brynje underwear. 


for the camper 


“Down” or “Dacron” filled sleep- 
ing bags for all temperatures. 


Original Bergan knapsacks— 
Trapper Nelson frames and packs. Lightweight tents 
—mountain or trail. Primus—Turm stoves and heaters. 


Dehydrated foods, Siedel’s Trail Packs, New Ar- 
mour Star Lite Foods including complete dinners. Ny- 
lon and Gold line climbing rope. Men’s and Women’s 
Climbing Boots, crampons, ice axes, pitons, etc. 


16 KINGSTON STREET, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Liberty 2-7070, 6895 
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RENT! 


CAMPING & TRAVEL 
TRAILERS 


Rentals & Sales 


Make Reservations Well In Advance For All Seasons 


Draw-Tite Trailer Hitches—Wholesale, Retail 


Rent-A-Tnailer Ca. 


358 Boylston Street Newton Centre, Massachusetts Tel. DEcatur 2-2563 


When in New York City its the 
POST SKI SHOP for 


SKIS: Head. Rossignol, Kneissel, Kastle, Blizzard. 
Special $25.95 Plastic, off-set edges. 


BOOTS: Tyrol, Strolz, Henke, la Dolomite. 
Special double boot, $30.00 


CLOTHING: Quilted Parkas and Stretch Pants. 
Large selection of Bindings & Accessories. 
Specializing in Miller Bindings. 


POST SKI & SPORT SHOP 


Andoot Ski Scheol 1131 Lexington Ave. (79th St.) RH 4-5104 
SKI TRIPS New York City 21, New York 


GIFT CERTIFICATES Archery, Skin Diving, Mountain Climbing & Tennis 


APPALACHIA is published by the Appalachian Mountain Club, 5 Joy St., Boston 
8, Mass. Publication office: 73 Main St., Brattleboro, Vermont. Second Class postage 
paid at Brattleboro, Vermont. Issued twelve times a year January, February, March, 
April, May, June 1, June 15, August, October, November, December 1 and Decem- 
ber 15. Subscription price $4.00 a year. June 15 and December 15 issues $1.25 each 
(Send orders to Boston). Copyright 1961 by Appalachian Mountain Club, No part 


of this magazine may be reproduced without the consent of the Appalachian Moun- 
tain Club. ; 
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#442 Womens—After-Ski Boot. Fleece 
lined—baby rippled sole. 2-Tone Black 
& White suede. 

(#441—All Brown suede) 

5¥2 'to 11 Medium~......... $11.95 


#011 Mens—After-Ski Boot. Fleece 
lined—Oil tanned upper leather. 
FAO Diy Oca Eimer kere: ate took $12.95 


THE ALP: 
SPORT SHOES & BOOTS 
for the OUTDOOR MAN 


HANDMADE 
IMPORTED 


and WOMAN 


From $11.95 to $25.95 


#107 For Men & Women. Excel- 
lent construction. Vibram lug sole 
gives tight grip and will not skid 
on steep grass or rock slopes. 
Ideal for mountain climbers and 
hikers. Dark Brown. Women—5 to 
11 Narrow & Medium. Men—6 
to 14 Narrow & Large (Size 13 
& 14—$2.00 extra). 


#179 8’ Hunting Boot. Fully insulated, 
water resistant, with Vibram lug sole, 
steel shank for arch protection. For 
engineers, construction workers, hunt- 
ing & other sports. #179 Mens—Nar- 
row and Large—6 to 14 (Sizes 13-14 
$2.00 Extra) #0179 Women—Narrow 
& Medium—5 to 1] ......... $25.95 


(OUR SUEDE SHOES ARE SPE- 
CIALLY TANNED—WILL NOT 
HARDEN AFTER BEING WET! ! WE 
ALSO CARRY STYLES FCR GOLF- 
ING, HUNTING AND LEISURE 
WEAR.) 

VIBRAM SOLES & HEELS MAY 
ALSO BE PURCHASED—ALL SIZES 
$3.75 A PAIR (plus 50¢ postage). 


Send for free brochure with prices and specifications for other fine boots and 
shoes, handmade in Italy by FABIANO. 


Complete satisfaction guaranteed. 


We will exchange within 3 days or refund your money. (Provided they have 
not been worn.) 
PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE. 


FABIANO SHOE CO., Inc. 


Dept. A-2, South Station (near Track 1), Boston 10, Mass. 


(HAncock 6-5922) 
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FOR THOSE WHO WANT THE VERY BEST... 
In Lightweight Equipment . . . 


Tents, Sleeping Bags, Cooking Gear 
Packs, Anoraks, Climbing Boots 
Complete Stocks of Thomas Black & Sons Articles 


WHEN YOU BUY EQUIPMENT — BUY FROM A SPECIALIST! 


HIGHLAND OUTFITTERS 


Paw) BOX +121 RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 
Write for FREE Brochure 


Go to Sleep on 
Our Job 


The Rest of Your Camping Days with 
a Black’s Sleeping Bag. 


Black’s Sleeping Bags are re- 
nowned the world over for their 
warmth and lightness. A range 
of prices and sizes to suit all 
purses and purposes. Write for 
details a eo how simple it 
is to order from Britain, with : 
prompt delivery assured. BLACK'S for 


g TENTS SLEEPING BAGS 
L AC K S ANORAKS CLIMBING BOOTS 
G =) E E NOCK Also a wide range of 
boa Ropes, Rucsacs, Ice Axes, Ski-ing Gear 


THOMAS BLACK & SONS (GREENOCK) LTD. 
INDUSTRIAL ESTATE, PORT GLASGOW, RENFREWSHIRE, SCOTLAND 
Canadian customers and visitors to Canada please apply to 


THOMAS BLACK & SONS (CANADA) LTD 
222 Strathcona Avenue, Ottawa, Ont. 


for full details 
of BLACK’S equipment | 
write for a copy of the fully 
illustrated "Good 
Companions’ Catalogue—FREE, 
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Shop in the 
JACKSON- 
PINKHAM NOTCH 

i Geos Area of N. H. 


A friendly, unhurried atmosphere where close attention is 
paid to the selection and fitting of correct ski wear and equip- 
ment. A wide choice of the finest imported and domestic ski 
equipment and clothing for beginner to expert—carefully se- 
lected by ski specialists. Thrifty buys in good used equipment 
from our successful trade-in policy. 


Complete repair service and proper rental equipment. Open | 
7 days a week winter and summer. 


Jack and Peggy Frost K a we 


Route 16A__In the Village ¢c 


JACKSON, N. H. : Ped] sHoP 


Insure Your Comfort and Safety with 
FINE EQUIPMENT 


HOLUBAR PARKAS—Incomparably better in material and re 
design, $25.00 


Established Excellence 


TIMBERLINE DOWN SLEEPING BAGS—Our Channel Block 
Design, Custom-made, 312 lbs., about $55.00 


HOLUBAR COLUMBIAN NYLON THOMMENS 
Chromoly Pitons ROPE Precision Pocket Altimeter 
6” & 334” angles Custom-made for Sea level to 15,000 feet 

75¢ Climbing $25.50 


Catalog on Request 


HOLUBAR 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
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A ski resort that is staying simple, unspoiled, un- 
crowded. 

A new double chair lift serves a high-level nov- 
ice trail. Also, a mile-long single chair lift and a 
T-Bar serving eighteen trails, some gentle, some steep. 


In the “Snow Corner” of New England 


Access from the East via Route 100 . . . from the 
West via Route 116 and Appalachian Gap. 


2S 
MAD RIVER GLEN 


WAN 


WAITSFIELD 
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SPORTSMEN’S CHOICE... 
GRUMMAN Quality Canoes! 


GRUMMAN 
Double-End Canoes 


GRUMMAN 
Square-Stern Canoes 


FREE 

New colored Canoe 
Catalog describes 
complete line and 
accessories. Re- 
: quest yours today! 


Where white water challenges and quality 
counts, Grumman aluminum canoes are over- 
whelming favorites. These strong, graceful 
beauties combine style, safety, balance and maxi- 
mum reliability. Grumman craftsmanship in 
aluminum provides lightest weight, sturdy, con- 
struction . . . no warping, rot-out or dry-out. . . 
for more enjoyment, less upkeep! 


Complete range of styles and sizes . . . from 13-ft. 
to 20-ft. . . . at surprisingly low cost. 


Full line of engineered accessories. . .for padd- 
ling, rowing, outboarding or sailing. Colors and 
Grumman’s exclusive salt water treatment avail- 
able extras. 


See your Grumman dealer for full information. 


(sy _ GRUMMAN BOATS 


DIVISION OF 


PEARSON @ 
CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corporation 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
Marathon, N. Y. Dept. X-4 Sausalito, Calif. 
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Telephone DA 4-7180 


Soe EEE 


Complete Ski and Outdoor Goods of Your Choice 


LEE CHISHOLM 
Ski Specialist 


78 Exchange St. Malden, Mass. 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN RUCK- 
SACKS AND CLIMBING PACKS 


Made in France. 17 models retailing be- 
tween $2.95 and $29.95. Brochure on re- 
quest. 

NO. 12 MEDIUM FRAME RUCKSACK 


Waterproof canvas and bottom. Patented 
removable one-piece tubular steel frame. 
Perfect balance. High grade chrome-treated 
leather parts. Felt-lined shoulder straps. 
Three outside pockets. (Shown here front 


and rear.) 
Retail $16.95 


ALPINE CRAFTS COMPANY 


West and Middle-West: 
212-214 Mission St., San Francisco 5, Cal. 


East Coast States: 
438 Stuart St., Boston 16, Massachusetts 


ARMY SURPLUS SNOW SHOES, Bear Paw or Trail; GI mountain pants; nylon 
air mattresses; packboards; ruck sacks; water proof bags; mess gear; 
crampons; ski skins; ski mitts & insulated boots at lowest discount prices. 


Civilian light weight down or dacron sleeping bags; primus stoves; dacron 
undersuits; 100% wool or fish net underwear; outdoor clothing & footwear 


at lowest prices. 


CENTRAL WAR SURPLUS 
TR 6-8512 
433 Mass. Ave. Central Square Cambridge, Mass. 
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CORCORAN’S 
Field Tested Equipment 


FOR 


Hikers and Campers 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


Corcoran’s famous Paratroop Jump Boots—6” or 10” . . . made 
of finest materials for solid hiking comfort. Sizes 4-1314, widths 
AA-EEE. Camp Moccasins ... hand sewn ... made of fine 


, leather with or without outer sole. Canvas Boots . . . durable 
brown duck with rubber sole and heel . . . steel arch support. 
Sizes 4-12. Vibram soled mountain climbing boots for men and 
women. 
TENTS 
4-man Tent . . . extremely fine woven Swedish poplin . . . 6/6” 


x 6’ x 6'3”, complete with collapsible poles and-carrying case. 
Weight 12 Ibs. 2-man Tent—6'6” x 4'6” x 5’. . . lightweight, 
tan color. Weight 8 lbs. Pup Tent—5’ x 7’ x 3'6”—Color—green. 
Shelter tent-pup tent with flap and insert screen. 


PACKS 


Pack Baskets—made of woven split oak—18” or 15” high. Im- 
ported Ruck Sacks with tubular steel spring frame. 


COOKING EQUIPMENT 


16 piece aluminum outfit—4 plates, 4 cups, 4 tumblers, teapot, 

skillet, kettle—all pack into kettle. Alcohol Stove—compact— 

weighs 2 Ibs.—folded it is 51/4” x 4” x 3”. Cooking Kit—includes 
ay frying pan, kettle, pan, cup and carrying case—weighs 1 lb. 


SLEEPING BAGS 


Down filled, from 214 Ibs., mummy 
type to full size bags .. . virgin 
Dacron fibre filled bags, of highest 
quality materials . . . also, air mat- 
tresses and pillows, ground cloths, 
etc. 


Send for FREE 
Hunting, Fishing and Camping Catalog 


sg CORCORAN INC. 
; BOX A-3122 
STOUGHTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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_ LIMMERS 


| famous for 
; 
: Custom Boots 
eT ae bai and 
jeg Sera ae wa, Fine Climbing Equipment 


—New All-One-Seam Limmer Climbing Boot: Made to order $32.50; 
in stock sizes $28.50. 

—New Patent Ski Boots with contoured heel. 

—Klettershoes $10.50. 

—Rucksacks, all sizes and styles from $4.50 to $23.50. 

—Perlon Climbing Rope, gmm and 11mm. 

—Kuno Rainer Himalaya Ice Axes and Leather Sheaths. 

—Eckenstein and Lightweight Crampons. 

—Pitons of all types, carabiners, and piton hammers. 

—Quilted down-filled jackets with detachable hoods. $25.00. 

—Imported down-filled Sleeping Bags, for all temperatures, from 
$18.50-$47.00. 

—Lightweight Camping Stoves. 

—Air Mattresses and lightweight tents. 

—Leather shorts & knickers. 

—Imported Wiko Foldboats and Sailboats. 


—New Expedition Type-Down Jackets, Baffled Seams—Detachable 
Hood $36.00. 


—Aluminum Pack Frames—21 oz. $12.50. 
Canvas Bag for Frame $6.00. 


—Black’s Icelandic and Polar Sleeping Bags in Stock. 


Write for price list 
or additional information on above items 


PETER LIMMER 
SONS 


INTERVALE, N. H. 


bie 


Phone FLeetwood 6-5378 Ski-Mountain Pack 
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It matters not how stiff the crack, 
How charged with slime and void of hope; 
I am the chap who can’t turn back— ie 
I am the Leader of my rope. : 

C. L. INKLER 


Equipment for the 


MOUNTAINEER, BACKPACKER, CAMPER 


Mail orders given prompt attention 


e Send for free illustrated CATALOG e 


the SKI AUT =) 


1615 UNIVERSITY AVE. 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


9” Boot of ski grain leather upper and ALCAN 
HIDE, the most pliable, toughest, water repellent, 
oil treated leather, tanned with hair left on. True 
moccasin construction, with hand sewn vamps. 
Indian style has hair on outside to soften steps. 
Cush-N-Crepe sole smooths the ground for city 
Indians, has non-slip corrugated tread. 2” cuff turns 
up for added protection in deep snow or brush. 


HUSKY HIKERS 


for on-the-trail and snowshoeing 


MEN’S — whole and half sizes, 6 to 12, widths C & E- 
Qrder Without soles........seeeeseeees $22.95 Postpaid | 
G Y Wiithisolesicisvs ve ceiecina oa chls eis $24.95 Postpaid 


b M WOMEN’S — whole and half sizes 5 to 9, C width only | 
a Wiithoutisolessc<cciclscc oracleie ce cs $21.95 Postpaid 
Wiith solescicihiecipie te atic alle siete: ea $23.95 Postpaid 


HOW TO ORDER: State regular shoe size, and include pencil outline of 
foot, drawn while standing in stocking. We will exchange if size sent 
does not fit. Money refunded if not satisfied. Check or Money Order, no 
C.O.D.’s. Prepaid shipment or send $2.00 deposit and pay postman 
4 balance on delivery. Catalog of other footwear on request. 


with or without 
Cush-N-Crepe EBINGER BROTHERS & COMPANY 


Soles 


Dept. X, Rowley, Massachusetts 
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SEE HIMALAYAN PAK FIRST 


FOR ALL YOUR 
> BACK PACKING EQUIPMENT 


climbers! Professional type equipment made by the world’s 
largest manufacturer of back packing devices. Lighter, stronger, more 
compact...the ultimate in functional pack design...developed through 

Himalayan Pak’s years of experience in back packing research. 


EVEREST 
ASSAULT PAK 


The ideal mountaineering pack 
" used by profes- 

sional packers 

and climbers. 
Fold-away leg. 
Converts pack 
to camp 
chair. 


EVEREST PAK 


Carry all loads..,even big game 
...with this rugged, 
30 oz. pack. 
Same design 
as Everest 
Conquest Pak. 


HIKE-A-POOSE @ 


World famous child carrier, 
pack-frame, car seat all in one! 
Received national 
publicity in 
Holiday 

and Life 

magazine. 


YOSEMITE KNAPSACK 


Newest, lightest knapsack yet 
designed. Side zippers allow 
easy accessibility 


RANGER PAKBAG 


A popular priced pack bag 
makes an ideal combination 
pack bag and 


SPORT REST 


All purpose foldaway outdoor 
chair. Has 100 uses... 
ideal for 


to all duffle frame unit extra seat in 
without usual Fits all your station 
unpacking. Himalayan wagon 
German Pak frames or pick-up. 


made, 
waterproof. 


SHOULDERSTRAP PADS of heavy top grain, chrome-tanned leather with “Ensolite” 
foam padding. For complete details on all our packing equipment, see your out- 
door store or write to us direct. 


Be sure to get a copy of our FREE illustrated folder, 
“The Art & Science of Back Packing.’ Write today! 


DEPT. A-12 807 CANNERY ROW 
P.O. BOX 1647, MONTEREY, CALIF. 
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JER 
ERRY CART Christmas 


e postage: 
tisfaction FF 


Give 2 G 


THE INCOMPARABLE 


For illustrated brochure 
and prices, write: 


A. |. KELTY MFG. CO. 
P.O. Box 3453 
Glendale 1, Calif. 
(1807 Victory Blvd.) 


ee 


Unsurpassed Relaxation 
for You and Your Family 


KLEPPER 


Folding Boats 


World-Famous for 


FOLDING 


BOAT 


Leadership 
Since 1907 


SAIL- MOTOR 
PADDLE 


Guaranteed 
UNSINKABLE .: 


Unsurpassed for quality, performance, safety—Kleppers 
are used by more people than any other folding boats 
made. Klepper’s compactness makes easy transportation 
by car, plane, train. Assembled quickly—without tools. 
Sail, motor or paddle it—your Klepper is highly maneu- 
verable, swift, unsinkable—ideal boat for all family fun 
afloat... Distinguished by 4 world championships, 2 
Atlantic crossings, many slalom awards.. - 


Only KLEPPER Offers These Features: 


Carry it like Luggage... Built in Air Tubes .. . 
minimum storage space. Guarantee maximum 
Patented Snap-Lock Fit- Safety and stability. 
tings make assembly Economical Eta 
easy, correct every time; No dockage. No trailer. 
accurate to 1/32”. Low maintenance. 


Also write for catalog 
of KLEPPER TENTS... 
J Finest quality... 
Made to fit your car 


FREE CATALOGS 


1 WANS KLEPPER CORP. t 
| 820 Greenwich St., N. Y. 14, N. Y. 1 
| Send FREE CATALOG AP: Boats(]...Tents(] 4 
| 1 
y Name 2 
! Address 
J , 
pcity —____ el 
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If you are sick: see your Doctor 
If you are healthy: see SEA & SKI SPORTS, INC. 


If you are looking for Brand Names: we've got them. 


HEAD - KASTLE - KNEISSL - DYNAMIC 
MARKER + TYROLIA + DOVRE - LOOK 
KOFLACH - KASTINGER + KOMPERDELL + SCOTT 
P & M + HAUSER + SPORTCASTER + BARBARA 


If you are looking for a good buy: We've got that too. 


FREE: with every purchase: Finest in service—best in advice. 
Repairs—Rentals wood or Head skis (all skis with release bindings)—Storage— 
Lay Away Plan—Charge accounts—Information—Snow conditions—Trade in 
on skis and boots. Plenty of Parking, stay as long as you want. No tie up 
in Traffic. 

Store Hours 9 A.M.-8 P.M. Monday thru Saturday 


When in Wellesley visit our new store, St. Moritz Ski Shop, 475 Washington St. 


SEA & SKI SPORTS, Inc. 


1649 Beacon Street ASpinwall 7-0635 Brookline, Mass. 


complete trail 
feeding 


with minimum weight 
minimum cube 
reasonable prices 


Individual items or full prepackaged meals, portion packed for 
2, 4 or 6 people in heat sealed plastic bags. 


They‘re Good! Why Say More. 
for full information and price list write to: 


CHUCK WAGON FOODS 
147 Lowell Ave., Newtonville 60, Mass. 
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Available at Jordan Marsh Co., Boston 


it takes years 
of wear 
to realize 
the quality 
in this paar 
tee «Of boots... 
CHIPPEWA MOU NTAINEER: iu pecisnoed iiototatn Ue bea eee 


wear the “‘original’’® Chippewa Mountaineer. It’s designed to stand the challenge of 
the roughest mountain country. 


Full Grain Black Western Oil Tan upper. Stock gusset. Stock top facing. Brass eyelets 
and studs. Leather lace. Reinforced backstay. Reinforced outside counter pocket with hard 
counter. Sweat-proof insole. Leather lined vamp. Box toe. The lug sole, imported from 
Switzerland, proved itself in the Alps. 


Suggested retail price of 8” boot shown (#5309) is $24. 95. 6” boot (#5230) is $22.95. 


Insulated 8” boot (#4409) is “original ® 

$39.95. On sale wherever fine foot- Chi PPeWa._ bovis and shoes 

wear is sold. Or write for name of The Sportsman’s Bootmaker 
Chippewa Falls, Wis., Dept. I-127 


dealer (plus free Boot Care booklet). 


RAIN BAN 


jiffy spray waterproofing 
keeps delicate parkas, ski pants DRY 
NO stains — NO stiffening — NO smell 


F. H. Wiessner Inc., Burlington, Vt. 


LEATH-R-SEAL 


— the really effective Boot and Scam Scaler 
Boots stay dry, last longer 


If dealer cannot supply, write 


F. H. Wiessner Inc., Burlington, Vt. 


FALL-LINE 


Cake and Wipe-On Waxes 

Gold and Silver Olympic Mcdal Winners! 
Painstaking, controlled tests prove absolute superiority 
Write for FREE sure-fire WAXING CHART 

F. H. Wiessner Inc., Burlington, Vt. 
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THE:-FUNES Ire: 


In Lightweight PACKS 
SLEEPING BAGS 


TENTS 
DOWN CLOTHING Gj 


And a complete line of the world’s best hiking, climbing 
and camping equipment 


It's EASY to order from Gerry— 


We pay the postage 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG TO BOX 910, BOULDER, COLORADO 


FRENCH SKI SHOP 


438 Stuart St. (Near Copley Square) 
Boston 16, Mass. 
Com. 6-6050 


EVERYTHING FOR SKIING... 


a complete line of Domestic & Imported skis, boots, bindings, . 
poles, clothing, etc... . 


Rental equipment and storage 


GOOD SELECTION IN CAMPING AND 
MOUNTAINEERING EQUIPMENT 
BOOTS—The famous “LE TRAPPEUR”—FEATHER WEIGHT 
—Combination hiking and climbing. 
PACKS—“LAFUMA” Rucksack with tubular steel frame (Fifteen 
different sizes)—From $3.50 and up. 
TENTS — SLEEPING BAGS — COOKING EQUIPMENT — 
ICE AXES — PITONS — CRAMPONS, etc. . . . 


write or call for complete information 
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MT. McKINLEY SLEEPING. BAG 


Mt. McKinley Sleeping Bag, 
user Jim Whittaker of 1960 Mt. 


Also Box Construction, 
Down Bags from $35.85 


McKinley Expedition. Write for Free Catalog 


My Recreational Egucpment Tue. 


§23-A Fike St. Seattle 1, Wash, 


SEE 4 FLOORS OF TENTS ALL SET UP! 


© Light weight mountain tents in 
nylon or pima. 


® Light weight down or down 
and feathers sleeping bags. 


© Domestic and Imported Ruck- 
sacks. 
© Government surplus light weight tents and 40/60 Arctic Down 
sleeping bags. 
© Climbing Boots, nylon climbing line, pocket stoves and wear- 
ing apparel. 
ALL THIS AND MUCH MORE AT LOW OVERHEAD PRICES 
Everything for the Camper! Not only all kinds of tents are here 


Overlapping tube construction. 3-lbs. best grade 
down. 52” x 76”. Adjustable draw string hood 
closing. Made of water-repellent Byrd 
Cloth with 38” zippered opening and 
closing seam, both fully weather 
sealed. Carrying case. Total 


weight, 534 Ibs. Postpaid, $49.50 


for you to look over but everything you'll ever need to make your — 


camping and climbing comfortable and easy. 
Open Monday through Saturday 10 A.M. to 6 P.M. Monday & Wednesday 


nights to 9 P.M. 
HILTON’S TENT CITY 


272 Friend St., Boston, Mass. CApital 7-9104 
one short block from North Station 


Free Camp and Trail Catalog Write today! 


More than 40 pages of the finest 
specialized camping and 
back-packing equipment 
available. 

We carry the finest 
imported and domestic 


equipment. Your satis- 
faction is our pleasure. 


, se ipa saas seas ae aT 
Camp @ Trail Outlitters a= C&T MOUNTAIN 


V1ZRAAMBERS SHREK) 6 NEVE et as TOP SLEEPING BAG. 
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MouUNTAINEERING SUPPLY 


Black's down sleeping bags 
"Zedo Austrian rucksacks 
Beardmore dehydrated foods 
Stubai and Fritsch climbing iron 
Optimus stoves 


Lilustrated catalogue avaslab/e 


897 St. Davids Lane Dept. AP 
Schenectady 9, N.Y. 


SNOCRAFT 
SNOWSHOES 


MAKE WINTER GOING EASIER 


FOR ALL TERRAINS Qi ie 
MICHIGAN - ALASKAN - MAINE AW hy 
BEAR-PAW ; SPECIAL MODELS Fun for the wile ails nok swift, sommtortende 


Write for Name of Nearest Dealer gondola lift plus 2T’s, 8 miles of trails, 21 acres 
of smooth open slopes, Bruce Fenn II’s top ski — 
S nN Oo school, heaviest snowfall and most spectacular 
4 A F T Alpine scenery in the east. Easy access by super | 
i 7 it FREE folder ‘‘C’’ 
A DIVISION OF GARLAND MFG. Co, —-"BhWays. Write for ah 
74 WATER STREET * SACO * MAINE WILDCAT SKI AREA 
Pinkham Notch, Jackson, N. H. 


SRM Li STS For snow reports: BOSTON—HAncock 6-9818 


The New Standard Mountaineering Text 


Already in its second printing, our climbing course text, 
MOUNTAINEERING: The Freedom of the Hills, has won 
recognition as the current standard in its field. From starting 
out the beginning hiker with what to wear and what to eat to 
rounding out the experienced climber with the accepted safe 
techniques on rock, glaciers and mountain rescue. 448 pages, 
$7.80 postpaid, 10 day money-back guarantee. Order from 
The Mountaineers, Dept. B-4, Box 122, Seattle 11, Wash. 
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4 
FOLD-BOATS FROM ENGLAND 


Truly reliable and excellent DZ 
boats at reasonable prices. nS 


es SKI 


Cadorette Fiberglass from 


Canada. Strong, beautiful ca- EQUIPMENT 


noes in any color and several 


lengths. $155 and up. for All 
CANOE IMPORTS 


74 So. Willard Street 
Burlington, Vermont 


UNiversity 2-2146 OLKEN’S 
5% off on fiberglass to AMC 
members. Quantity discounts to At Wellesley Square 
camps and hotels. Free cata- 19 Central St. | Wellesley 81, Mass. 


logues and price list of all ca- 
F E 
noes and accessories. Chast Sete 


FRANCONIA, NEW food 


E Whore winter is bing | 


Fun for the beginner . . . challenge for Z pee ee 
22 miles of Alpine skiing . . . Aerial Tramway . . . a complete 
ski center . . . Paul Valar’s Ski School . . . Unique weekday 
package plan... your choice of nearby accommodations. 


For information, write 
CANNON MT. BOX K FRANCONIA, N.H. 
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YOUR 
HAPPIEST COMBINATION 


EUROPE 


pea, 


Enjoy Extra Service with 
the S4F Maitre de Cabine 
Exclusive on the SAS DC-8, the Maitre 


de Cabine brings you added personal 
attention in first class and economy. 


1. 


Visit Extra Cities at 
NO extra fare with (4S Jets 
Whisk transatlantic or transpolar on 
the SAS DC-8. Then visit up to 18 ex- 
tra cities at no extra fare. Pay later, too. 


FIRST OVER THE Poe 


SCANDINAVIAN AIRIINVES SVSTEA 
638 Fitth Ave. at 51st St. + 71 Broadway 
New York, N.Y. 

OLympia 7-8000 
Plan with your SAS travel agent. 
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ountaineer 


MOTOR INN 


STOWE 7, VT. - AT MT. MANSFIELD 


e@ 60 UNITS « HEATED INDOOR POOL 
FINE MEALS-SOCIAL ROOMS- SETUPS 


from $12 AP ALpine 3-7525 


owned by 
ie & Lucy 
Char olds 


STOWE 2, VT. - ON THE MOUNTAIN ROAD 
SKIERS’ ATMOSPHERE 
CAP. 60 e PRIVATE BATH ALL ROOMS 


2 HEARTY MEALS e SOCIAL ROOMS e BYOB 
$8-12 AP e SPECIAL GROUP RATES 


ALpine 3-4277 
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SKATE ...- 


Cross country ski trails start from Inn. Natural outdoor Rink, cleared, illumi- 
Slopes for beginners. Ski instructor. Port- nated, in front of hotel. Skating instruc- 
able ski tow. Easy driving distance to tion. Toboggan Chute, Coasting on Golf 
Ski Lift areas, Mt. Snow, Hogback, etc. Course surrounding Inn, Campfire picnics. 


Warm comfortable Rooms, spacious lounges with pleasant curners in which to 
read or chat with congenial people, hearty meals, pares, entertainment. 
Everything for a fun-filled \Winter Vacation for all the family at this de- 
lightful Country Inn. Rates $11-$17 a day including meals. 

Open All Year For reservation telephone 341 or write A. Gordon Moody, Manager 


MAKE 


A. M. C. 
PINKHAM NOTCH 
CAMP 


YOUR HOME 
FOR WINTER HOLIDAYS 


® SKI WILDCAT or enjoy many 
miles of skiing and snow- 


Mountain House shoeing trails. 


Essex County, Keene, New York : ; 
For winter literature or res- 


; ervations write or telephone 
Located in the midst of the G. T. Hamilton, Huts Man- 
Adirondack high peak area. ager, Gorham, N. H. (Tel.: 


1800 feet above sea level 
Write for folder HO 6-3994) 


MRS. WALTER BIESEMEYER : ee are 
Owner and Manager If there is skiing anywhere it is 


Telephone: Keene 4704 in Pinkham Notch. 


Open all year 


THE WAUMBEK sew tsnestine 


A North Woods Inn on a 1500 acre estate, including all of Starr 
King Mountain, with a magnificent view of the Presidential Range. 
18-hole golf course, tennis, swimming, lawn bowling, putting 
green, shuffleboard courts, many mountain walks and trails. Su- 
pervised activities for children—scheduled evening entertainment. 
Sunday Night Buffet. American Plan. . 


Season mid-June to mid-October 
KENNETH and VERNA KENYON, Owners JUno 6-4311 
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THORN 
HILL 
LODGE 


In JACKSON-PINKHAM NOTCH Area 


Picture your winter holiday high in the mountains . . . cheery fire- 
places, good friends, and hearty meals. Rooms are warm, few dorm- 
style, some with private bath. Also Chalet complete with recreation 
room, fireplace and showers for budget skiers and groups. $6 to $10 a 
day including two meals. Capacity 60. 


Located halfway between Wildcat and Cranmore with Black Mt. 
T-bar close by. Other activities include skating, snowshoeing, tobog- 
ganing, camera walks. Ask for folder with Family Rates and Learn to 
Ski plan. 


Open all year RUTH AND TOM DARVILLE 


JACKSON 10, N. H. Tel. EVergreen 3-4242 


BOSTON’S + BANQUETS 


* WEDDINGS 


Newest and Extis 


@ e 5 
Finest Function rai 


Facilities... Bits 


Call Mrs. Balam _BEacon 2-/979 


1200 
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EXPLORERS 
JOURNAL 


A scientific quar- 
terly published since 
1921 by The Explor- 
ers Club, 10 West 
72nd St., New York 
23, N. Y., USA. Five 
dollars per annum 


Just published 


Gwen Moffat ‘‘writes with 
poetic grace and infectious 
enthusiasm of the beauties 
and splendors of nature. The 
life story she tells has the 
complicated plot 


* ee hoto b 
twistings P 

g Neville J. 

and nar- Goodman 


rative 
suspense 
ofa 
novel.” 


Chicago 
Daily News 


SPACE | 
BELOW * 
MY FEET. 


$5.00 Ss HMCo 


ibelknap 


IMOUNTAIN] 
AG Famity RECREATION AREA 


The Complete Camp- 
ground. Summer and 
winter favorite with 
and skiers. 


campers 


500 CAMPSITES—Ice, Outside Hot 
Water Tap, Showers, Unexcelled 
Sanitary Facilities. 
@® RECREATION BLDG. for 500— 
Grill and Soda Fountain. 
SCENIC 3200-ft. Chair Ride. 
FREE Picnic Tables, Fireplaces. 
CHILDREN’S PLAYGROUND, 
STATE BEACH, Boating Ramps 
nearby. 

1000 Acres on Rte. 11A. 
Overlooking Lake Winnipesaukee. 

Write for information: Dept. E, 


Belknap Mt. Rec. Area, 
Gilford, N. H. 


Resort motel units or 
charming colonial inn 
near Cannon Mt. — ski 
area and Mittersill area. 
Also bunkroom. Superb 
food. 


“Campaign Room,” unique 
cocktail lounge. Recommended 
by AAA, Duncan Hines, Gour- 
met and Life Magazine. $8.00 
up daily with meals. Special 
Skier’s package. Folder. 


Charles ]. Lovett, Jr. 


FRANCONIA, N. H. 
Tel. VAlley 3-7761 
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GLEN HOUSE 


AT THE FOOT OF 
MT. WASHINGTON 


on Route 16 in Pinkham 
Notch. SKI on Auto Road 
(8 miles long), Tuckerman 
Ravine and Wildcat. Good 
skiing well into spring. 


Year ‘round mountain hos- 
pitality. Rooms $4 up. With 
3 meals $8 & $10 daily. 


Restaurant liquor license. 


Tel. HOmestead 6-3312 


5 Mt. Washington Summit Road Co. 
4 GORHAM, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CAMP 
WYANOKE 


for Boys 
WOLFEBORO, N. H. 


and 


Camp Winnemont 
for Girls 
WEST OSSIPEE, N. H. 


Land and water sports. 


All camping activities. 


1 Mountain, river, and lake trips. 


For information:— 
B. M. BENTLEY 
Winchester, Mass. 


Pobhen sth Inn 


DANA PLACE, Jackson, N. H. 


A Mountain Inn 
with Something More— 


“a TRADITION in HOSPITALITY” 


* Foremost mountain lodge 

* For the active skier 

%* For the winter climber 

* Near Wildcat Mt. gondola lift 
* Private ski slope and tow 


RICHARD P. WHIPPLE, Manager 
EVergreen 3-4232 


ALPINE 


MOTOR LODGE 


STOWE, VT. 
Motel privacy * 


. congenial living 
-14 QUALITY MEALS 


SETUP BAR 
FUN ROOM 


Nick Mara - ALpine 3-7700 
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PHILBROOK FARM INN 


AND COTTAGES 
SHELBURNE NEW HAMPSHIRE 
In the White Mountains Region 


Mid-way between Wildcat and the Sunday River Skiway—Many miles 
of excellent snow shoe trails—Have you motored through the Notches 
in winter—they are wonderful! Or just plain relax and enjoy the 
countryside. 


100 Years of Hospitality 3rd & 4th Generation Management 
Open all Year Tel. HOmestead 6-3831 


PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY 


The corporate ownership of large forest acreage 
carries with it a public responsibility for full and 
productive use. 


Most Maine landowners have long recognized this 
responsibility, and while harvesting the timber es- 
sential to the state’s economy, have provided for 
free public access and use of millions of acres of 
forest and water. 


We are glad to have you enjoy the unrestricted 
hiking, boating, fishing, and hunting in the forests 
of Northern Maine, and ask in return that you ob- 
serve good outdoor manners, and help us Keep 
Maine Green and Clean. 


Woodlands Department 
GREAT NORTHERN PAPER COMPANY 


The Elizabeth House 


Big Indian, New York 


Invites you to visit its 100 acres of The Catskill’s scenic wonderland. 
We are open all year. Day Rate $8.00. Weekly from $49.00 up. Swim- 
ming Pool and all Sports. 

Close to Belleayre Ski Center, about 3 hours from N.Y.C. Accom- 
modates 35 guests winter season. 50 guests during spring & summer 
season. Pkg. lunches on request. 

Recreation Hall open for larger groups, friendly atmosphere, open 
fire place. 


LAURA & WILL] KOCH, Props. Phone Pine Hill 2287 
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WHITNEYS? ®: in rane 


Veg 
Jackson-Pinkham Notch Ge 
Marvelous Ski Slopes for expert and 
K = intermediate (served by Black Mt. T-Bar 
Lifts) and for beginners (served by 
Whitney J-Bar); Ski School; Trails; right 
at our door. Illuminated Skating Rink. 
: Comfortable accommodations from rooms 
with private bath to economical dormi- 
wy tories. $8 to $16 includes three hearty 
meals daily. 
Tel. EVergreen 3-4291 or write, Bill and Betty Whitney, Jackson 30, N. H. 


NS 


} é ADIRONDAK 
4 : &  < LO 


OWNED BY THE 
ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAIN CLUB 
P.O. Box 867 
Lake Placid 
ESSEX COUNTY, N. Y. 
Telephone Lake Placid 838 
Altitude 2180 Feet a 


An ideal center for winter sports in an uncrowded mountain terrain. 
Located on beautiful Heart Lake, adjacent to Mt. Marcy and other 
¢ high peaks in the Adirondacks. Comfortable lodge offers excellent food 
| and an unusually friendly atmosphere. 
ce Ski slope and famous Rimrock racing trail on Loj property. Good 
cross country and mountain skiing. Wonderful trips for snowshoers. 
| Under the leadership of well known mountain climbers the Eighth An- 
< nual Winter Mountaineering School will be held at the Loj during 
Christmas week for instruction in the exhilarating and exciting sport 
of snow and ice climbing. Though only nine miles from Lake Placid 
and sixteen from ski center with chair lift on Little Whiteface Mt., 
iz the Loj offers a true mountain wilderness spot for your winter vacation. 
va For reservations or information write or telephone 

Mr. and Mrs. Orville N. Cobane, Resident Managers 
Adirondack Mountain Club member rates extended to AMC members. 


WINTER FUN at CARDIGAN LODGE 


‘$KIING | SNOWSHOEING 
WINTER CLIMBING 


Plan this winter to enjoy all 
the good things Cardigan offers— 
wonderful food family style, com- 
fortable beds, open fires and con- US im 
genial companionship. Ski trails eile eS 
or open slopes, snowshoe over sa 
woods roads through grand scenery. 


A.M.C. CARDIGAN LODGE 

See your Bulletin for Special anEXANDRIA, N. H. Tel. BRistol 4-5862 
Events or register with Art Cos- (Courtesy rates extended to all 
tin, Lodge Manager. mountain club members) 
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GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Industrial & Residential 


a 
ARRO CONTRACTING CO., INC. 


337 Main St. Charlestown, Mass. 
CHarlestown 2-4900 


MERCHANTS CO-OPERATIVE BANK 


W here Friends Meet and Save Money 
CONVENIENTLY LOCATED AT 


125 TREMONT AT PARK STREET 
BOSTON 


HENRY H. PIERCE, PRESIDENT Liberty 2-6050 


S.S.PIERCE CO. 


The Best in Food for 
SUMMER HOMES AND CAMPS SPORTSMEN AND CAMPERS 
S. S. Pierce Summer Service Covers all New England 


THE HUTS OF THE APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN S. S. PIERCE CO. 
CLUB ARE STOCKED WITH S.S. PIERCE FOODS BOSTON 


xen, Wlohawk Gugraving Oey, Duc. 
pe ES os \ oe zie 


LINE and HALFTONE ENGRAVINGS 
CoLor PROCESS REPRODUCTIONS & 


ART WORK and PHOTO RETOUCHING E 
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| A.M.C. 
WHITE MOUNTAIN GUIDE 


i 16th REVISED EDITION 


20 area maps 


512 pages 


Price: $4.00 for members; $4.50 for non-members 


Printed by | 


THE VERMONT PRINTING COMPANY 


Printers of Appalachia’ 


$$ eee 
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READ AN OUTSTANDING UNDERGRADUATE JOURNAL 
The Dartmouth Mountaineering Club 


presents its 


1962 Mountaineering Journal 


Interesting stories on the Wind Rivers, Tetons, and others. 
Many full page pictures. 


Order yours now for only $2.00 from the 
D.M.C., 23 Robinson Hall, Hanover, N. H. 


WILDERNESS TRIPS 
Hiking or Riding 
A year around calendar of activities 
including: 
Summer 
John Muir Trail in California Sierra Nevada 
Leisure Camp in California Sierra Nevada 
Santa Lucia Mts. back country near Carmel, 
Calif. 
Spring 
Havasu Canyon, Arizona—Spring and Fall 
Chiricahua Mts,, Arizona—Spring and Fall 
Barranca del Cobre, Mexico—Spring and 
Fall 
Winter 
Holiday Peak Climbing & Back Country 
Trip—Mexico 


Many, of various ages, come alone, make 
lasting new friends. Inquire— 


WAMPLER TRAIL TRIPS 
Box 45, Berkeley 1, Calif. 


Beacon Hill 
Kitchen 


23 Joy St., Boston, Mass. 


Just over the hill 
from AMC Clubhouse 


Enjoy Eating 
Before a log fire 
In 


THE PATTEO ROOM 


Full course meals 
or a la carte 


Open Telephone 


9 a.m.-8.30 p.m. LA 3-9386 


All Appies need Watch Repair at one time or another 


For all repair needs plus those essential things 
like compasses, barometers, stop watches and 


jewelry come fo: 


CHARLES ST. JEWELRY 


88 Charles St. 


(Charles Garabedian) 
CA 7-0996 


Boston 14, Mass. 
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UNUSUAL BUILDING SITES 


1100 acre wooded tract. Owner will sell up to four cleared 
sites of 5 to 10 acres at $5,000 each. 


Panoramic views, within 3 miles of center of fine residential 
college town. Deed will guarantee continuing privacy. 


R. W. CHATELLIER, Agent NEW LONDON, N. H. 


THOMAS J. GASTON 
Bookseller 


Specialist in all 
MOUNTAINEERING AND ALPINE BOOKS 


NEW AND OLD 
CATALOGUES ISSUED JUNE, DECEMBER 


; 13/14, BISHOP’S COURT 
y CHANCERY LANE, LONDON WC2 
ENGLAND 


TILESTON & 
HOLLINGSWORTH CO. 


Papermakers Since 1801 


TH 


. 211 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON, MASS. PR EV fe NT 
a New York Office: 

122 East 4ond St. New York 17, N. Y. FOREST 

Representatives in 

p Providence, New Haven, Hartford Fi RES } 
a Springfield, Worcester, Rochester, N. Y. 
ww 
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PRINTING ENGRAVING 


Personal or Commercial 


BEACON MANIFOLD, INC. 
64-66 South Street 
BOSTON 11, MASS. 
LI 2-2437 


OFFICE SUPPLIES OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


PUBLICATIONS AND MAPS FOR SALE 
Order any of the following from A.M.C. Office 
A.M.C. GUIDES AND MAPS 


1960 White Mountain Guide Members 
Non-Members 
1961 Maine Mountain Guide Members 
Non-Members 
1960 Mt. Washington & Franconia Maps Each 
1961 Katahdin & Mt. Desert Island Maps Each 50 
1960 Cardigan, Chocorua, Jackson, Monadnock, 
and Waterville, N. H. maps Each 25 
1961 Mahoosuc-Evans and Rangeley-Stratton, 
Maine maps Each Po; 


Past Issues of semi-annual Appalachia Members, each 1.00 
Non-Members each 1.25 
Snow Conditions, revised reprint Each 1.00 


Make your check in proper amount payable to Appalachian Mountain 
Club and send to 5 Joy St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Above prices include regular postage 


FRED C. CHURCH & CO. 


Insurance Specialists 


Since 1865 


Howard E. MacDuff, Jr. Littleton, Mass. 
Branford S. Brennon Lowell, Mass. 
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A NEW CLIMBER’S PARTNER! 
THE 1961 AMC. 
MAINE MOUNTAIN GUIDE. 


First Edition 


— 200 pages of complete trail descriptions. 
— Katahdin and Mt. Desert pocket maps. 
— Gratton-Evans and Rangeley folding maps. 

— Camden, Bridgton and Weld page maps. 

— Covers over 100 summits from Aroostook to the sea. 


— A companion volume to the honored White Mountain 
Guide. 


Available July 1st 


Price $3.00 for members; $3.50 for non-members 


Binding By 
PUBLISHERS BOOK BINDERY 


INCORPORATED 


200 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 


Map Production By 


COMET PRESS, INC., 
200 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 
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TWO TALES OF THE PEMIGEWASSET 


by SHERMAN ADAMS 


N“<. THIS IS THE sTORY of the two-headed monster of Big 
Coolidge Mountain. It is told for the first time by the only 
living eyewitness and is important because it happened on Big 
Coolidge Mountain, for nothing important ever happened there 
before or since. 

But before I describe the events surrounding this incredible 
episode, you shall first hear about the circumstances that once 
necessitated the use of zinc shears to get my trousers off. I am 
not at all sure that a tract of this kind belongs in such a proper 
publication as AppALAcHIA. On the other hand it is doubtful if 
it could find any other suitable nesting place, and this is a saga 
that needs a home in a history book. 

“The Hancock” is the parochial name long since given to an 
area of about eighteen thousand acres which drains into the 
Hancock Branch, which joins the East Branch of the Pemige- 
wasset River four miles east of Lincoln just below the present 
highway bridge near the site of old Camp 4. This region was 
logged during the Spanish-American War and the decade fol- 
lowing, after which it lay virtually unmolested for over thirty 
years, without road or habitation and with few trails. Trampers 
occasionally came in from East Pond or Greeley Notch but the 
old-time trappers and gum pickers had long ago given up the 
ghost. 

One day in the winter of 1924-25 Harry Ronan, the manager 
of timberlands for the Parker Young Company, said to his 25- 
year-old assistant, ‘““Why don’t you take a look at the timber up 
in the Hancock and see if it is getting along toward pulpwood 
size? The Henrys! left a lot of small stuff that ought to be pretty 
good size by now.” 


SHERMAN ADAMS, a member of the Club, prior to becoming Congressman, 
Governor of New Hampshire, and Administrative Assistant to President 
Eisenhower, worked in the summer of 1920 on one of the earliest of the 
A.M.C. trail crews (see APPALACHIA, December 1957, pp. 540-2). And slightly 
before that, in the spring of 1920, he played an outstanding role in the 
record-walks contests of the Dartmouth Outing Club (see ApPALAcuIA, De- 
cember 1932, pp. 261-278). On May 31, from midnight to midnight, Mr. 
Adams and William P. Fowler walked 83 miles to bring the most distant 
of the Outing Club’s cabins, Skyline Farm in Littleton, “within a day’s 
walk of Hanover”. This walk, with its 5600 feet of climbing, and 6500 of 
descent, has stood as a record for mountainous road and trail-walking. 

1J. E. Henry and Sons, the predecessor company that owned the East 
Branch timberlands. 
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This was the kind of opportunity I never missed. I would push 
the Hancock frontier way back with a cruise and a report that 
would expose all the secrets of this remote fastness of the Pemige- 
wasset wilderness. Furthermore, I would do it in one day! For 
my companion on this day of exploration I chose J. B. Teulon,? 
then a young office employee of the same company, in whose 
mind I succeeded in generating an insatiable curiosity about the 
mysteries of the Hancock. This would be no bird walk or casual 
meander; we would do a thorough job and we would do it the 
hard way. 

Early in February we were ready. We took the 6.30 a.m. train 
at the Lincoln station and the Boston & Maine delivered us safely 
at Woodstock, where we made off with our snowshoes under our 
arms and our lunch in a light pack. The six miles up the bed of 
the old Woodstock Lumber Company’s logging railroad was a 
pleasant after-breakfast warm-up. It had rained the previous day 
and the snow was hard and crusty. Our snowshoes rippled along 
the shadows of the brushy right-of-way. Overhead the sky was 
brilliant. A few juncos and a scurrying snowshoe rabbit were all 
that disturbed the complete tranquillity of the winter morning. 
The temperature had been gradually falling since yesterday’s 
rain but there was no indication of any plummeting thermom- 
eter. It was a nice day and this trip would be a romp. 

The climb up Osceola would have been easier if it hadn’t pre- 
viously rained. The Breadtray Ridge trail to the summit is only 
three miles or so, and there is nothing difficult about it. Only, it 
was slippery, and negotiating a sometimes steep and icy trail can 
take time. It was noon when we looked north into the valley of 
the Hancock. A brisk breeze was blowing, which gave us addi- 
tional zest for the modest lunch we carried in the paper bags in 
our rucksack. Now we were ready to cruise the Hancock and had 
a whole afternoon before us to do it in. We reassured ourselves 
that the days were already getting longer and it would not be 
dark before six o’clock. Besides, it would be a bright night and I 
had spent many an evening on snowshoes in the woods. So it was 
clear sailing and nothing to worry about. After only nine miles 
we were well warmed up but still fresh as daisies. 

Nobody who reads this has ever descended Osceola via the 
trackless north face in the winter right after a freezing rain. If 
anyone has, he should see his psychiatrist. The snow was hard 
enough so we could ride the tails of our snowshoes, but in thick 
second-growth spruce and fir that takes greater skill than doing 
a jump Christie on skis on one of the modern well-groomed 


2J. B. Teulon survived this experience and now lives in Concord, New 
Hampshire, none the worse for wear. 
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slopes. We found that dodging the conifers on a 35-degree slope 
was really timber cruising by personal contact. 

When the slopes became more gentle, we roamed around the 
upper reaches of the Hancock and came to the famous ox-bow 
where Henry Boyle finally got his train slowed down after the 
mile-long run-away this side of Camp 6. That was nearly twenty- 
five years before, about 1900, when the little Baldwin locomotive 
skidded and slid along the icy rails down the North Fork of the 
Hancock, with ten lengths of long logs behind and no brakes. 
Henry’s brother Jack Boyle, the fireman, remembers it to this 
day. 

We passed the site of Camp 5 and had a look at Pine Brook, 
where some of the residual stand, too small to cut in those days, 
was gradually coming to pulpwood size. But it did not take many 
miles of looking to decide that this country needed to be let 
alone for at least another twenty-five years. Even then it would 
still be pretty small, for our increment borer showed how slowly 
new growth was being added annually to the diameter of these 
4-8” trees. 

Our afternoon’s work doubtless established an all-time record 
for cruising eighteen thousand acres of mountain timberland. It 
did not seem long before the afternoon sun began its descent 
behind Scar’ Ridge and the temperature descended with it. 
Darkness had seemed so remote early that afternoon. Now, all of 
a sudden the shadows were racing down the western slopes and 
the scuffy little clouds began to take on a rosy tinge. But it was 
only another eight miles or so to Lincoln, a hot bath and a good 
supper. So along down the old railroad bed we tripped on our 
snowshoes and came to the first crossing of the Hancock Branch, 
where an old trestle had long ago been swept away. Expecting to 
cross easily on the ice, a surprise awaited us. We had miscalcu- 
lated, for the rains of yesterday had brought the water up so that 
part of the channel was covered with cold black water over the 
anchor ice. With some difficulty we managed to negotiate this 
crossing, and the next, but it slowed things up. Then it suddenly 
struck us that the East Branch crossing might be quite a different 
proposition. Dodging and detouring, it was about dark before 
we reached the site of the trestle at Camp 4, and we could hear 
the river roaring half a mile before we got there. I looked at the 
swirling current which had carried away the ice in the thread of 
the river, and made up my mind that we had quite a problem. 
Lincoln, the hot bath and a hearty supper were all on the other 
side of that stream. 

Fording such a river in the summer against a six- or eight-mile 


’ The old name, Scaur Ridge, should be restored. 
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current, when the water falls away under your armpits and 
pushes hard against your legs, is not easy. But in the starry dark- 
ness of a February evening, with a channel cut deep through river 
ice, such a crossing becomes even less inviting. 

I offered Teulon a choice. We could probe the depths of the 
Pemigewasset or we could wait until somebody came along to 
build us a bridge. Since this might be some time in the indefinite 
future, my fellow-cruiser, with victories over a mountain and a 
wilderness under his belt, decided that he would rather go to the 
mat with the Pemigewasset. Besides, he wanted his supper. 

As February nights go in this country, it was not particularly 
cold. The thermometer, as I later discovered, was about 10 de- 
grees above zero, and we call this mild. By this time the stars 
were brilliant and there was no difficulty in distinguishing black 
from white. That was about all we wanted to see anyway. 

Testing the ice toward the middle of the stream, we crept out 
to the brink of the channel, where I reached down with my 
snowshoe to try the depth and strength of the water. I decided it 
could be negotiated. I told Teulon to be of good cheer and fol- 
low me, and in I got. Here another surprise was in store for me, 
this time a pleasant one. I had expected that the water would be 
cold, and while it was, it did not feel cold after you got used to 
it. The water was warmer than the winter air and by contrast 
rather agreeable. Leaning upstream against the current on my 
long-tailed snowshoes I began to prowl around, feeling for foot- 
holds. The trick in fighting a current is to lean upstream against 
your prop and never lose your foothold. Foot by foot I measured 
my way across the thirty or forty feet of open water, with my 
companion gamely following me every inch of the way. Dropping 
downstream once or twice to avoid boulders, we reached the mid- 
dle of the stream, with the water pushing at our midriffs with 
persuasive force. But now we could begin to use the force of the 
current, that up to now we had had to fight, to help push our- 
selves toward the bank we needed to reach. 

After what had seemed a long passage fraught with dire peril, 
I reached the brink of the opposite ice-field and, with an heroic 
hoist, pulled myself up out of the water onto the hard ice. When 
I had helped Teulon to make the same effort, we emerged from 
the Stygian stream unscathed. 

Then a strange thing happened. Instantly our pants froze—not 
a casual, resilient, pliable freeze but a hard, belligerent, im- 
pervious, strait-jacket freeze. What kind of ordeal were we in 
for now? We had put sixteen miles behind us, and some of the 
going had not been exactly ideal. The railroad up the East 
Branch was now close beside us and Lincoln only four miles 
away. The cool bath in the river had been refreshing and we 
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eagerly set out along the well-plowed track for the still 
elusive hot bath and warm supper. From the waist to our feet 
we were now walking in a frozen icecake. Using the hips as a 
fulcrum, we discovered we could clomp along very well simply by 
leaning forward, lifting the leg, and allowing the law of gravity 
to pivot us forward. We soon found that the beat could be 
accelerated, and presently we were moving along at four or five 
miles an hour with the pulsating clomp-clomp sounding a strange 
and rhythmic cadence in the quiet of the night. The lights of 
Lincoln looked good. We clomped right down the streets of the 
town straight to our respective homes, a hot bath and supper. 

Then another strange thing happened. I couldn’t get my 
trousers off. But my wife, an increasingly resourceful woman, 
quickly unsnarled this problem. She got the zinc shears and 
ruthlessly slit the trousers right up the outsides of the legs, and 
all was well. 

Now that is the story of how I had to resort to zinc shears to 
remove my pants, and it is time to tell you about the two-headed 
monster of Big Coolidge Mountain. Everybody who writes tales 
about the White Mountains will tell you about the strange and 
incredible events that have happened on Mt. Washington or 
Jefferson or Lafayette, or perhaps even on Mt. Carrigain. But 
who ever heard of anything happening on Big Coolidge? Nobody 
is downright sure where the mountain got its name, not even the 
august New Hampshire Historical Society, which is supposed to 
know everything about such things. I had always assumed the 
name came from some New Hampshire Zouave who fought in 
the Revolutionary War. But the Historical Society and I have 
many things to learn, among them that mountains are often 
named for little people that the Historical Society never heard of. 
The unvarnished truth is that the name came from a family who 
lived on the Pollard Farm sometime after 1800. 

Lincoln was once described in one of the early gazetteers as a 
“rough, mountainous town inhabited by wild animals and largely 
unfit for human habitation”. Into this town in 1892 moved J. E. 
Henry and Sons with a hayrack loaded with woods wangan, some 
of which was well upholstered with haywire. While considerable 
has already been written about that, not enough has been said 
about some of the people he brought with him. Along with them 
came the Boyles, Doyles and Dohertys who did a good deal of 
the work in the early days that put Lincoln in a clearing instead 
of in the woods where it had always been. These were remarkable 
people who paid little attention to a whistle or a time-clock and 
helped the Henrys to earn enough to buy the East Branch wood- 
lands and pay their bills. 

If only for sheer numbers, the Boyle family was the most 
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remarkable. There were seven boys and a girl, and their father 
was not Roaring Jim Boyle but another descendant of Saint 
Patrick, of the same name, who was born at St. Giles in Beauce 
County, Quebec. The boys did not need Roaring Jim to teach 
them how to be heard, for most of them learned well enough 
alone. Each was master of his trade—a walking boss or a woods 
foreman, a locomotive engineer or a fireman, a conductor or a 
yard foreman. They all were the tops in their profession and 
didn’t have much patience with us young fellows. I never blamed 
them for that. 

This story is about Billy Boyle, one of the seven, who could 
run a camp or an operation, or two of them for that matter, for 
he looked after the Beebe River camps as well as the Lincoln 
woods operation for a long time. He could roar loud enough in 
those days. 

Along toward the end of the 30s we had an operation on Big 
Coolidge Mountain, one of the lesser Franconia Range mountains 
just back of Lincoln, which the old guidebooks list at 3314 feet 
elevation, as does the 1960 A.M.C. Guide, indicating that the 
mountain has not shrunk any in the last forty-five years. ‘The 
Big Coolidge Camp was too close to Lincoln to preserve complete 
sobriety and decorum, but that couldn’t be helped. 

One Saturday afternoon in the late summer I started up Big 
Coolidge to look around a little, and about halfway up the moun- 
tain I met the walker, Billy Boyle, headed toward Lincoln with 
determination in his gait and fire in his eye. 

“Where you going, Billy?” I inquired, with misgivings. 

“I’m getting out of here,” Billy shot back. 

“What's wrong?” I asked. 

“There's a monster up there.” Billy’s eyes were big as owls’. 

“What’s he look like?” I wanted to know. 

“He’s about five feet long, as big around as my two fists, with 
two heads and two feet forward and none behind,” and Billy 
was gone down the mountain. 

“Where is he?” I shouted down at him. 

“Up back of Mike’s crew,” he replied, and that was all I could 
find out, for Billy was out of sight. 

On I went and found old reliable Mike Wedriche and his 
partner chopping logs. 

“Where’s the monster that drove Billy out?” I asked Mike. 

Mike pointed ominously up a little branch road where they 
had been working. A little way up the road I found it, the two- 
headed monster of Big Coolidge Mountain. There was a tre- 
mendous black snake, fully five feet long, which had swallowed 
an equally tremendous woods toad. But the toad was disappear- 
ing slowly, the hind feet already well surrounded by the snake 
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with the head of the toad staring out of the snake’s mouth and 
the front feet still making contact with the ground. Billy Boyle 
hated snakes with a livid burning passion. And when he saw this 
two-headed phenomenon he fled and never returned to Big 
Coolidge Mountain until I assured him that the monster had 
been dispatched and that I would allow no such goings-on in the 
future. 

But that was long ago and there may be more monsters on Big 
Coolidge Mountain. So far as I know, nobody has been up there 
since to see.* 


*C. Francis Belcher, on a recent tramp through the Pemigewasset area with 
one of Billy Boyle’s nephews, Francis Boyle, gathered the following item: 
Working out of Camp 21 in the summer of 1915, loggers found the bog areas 
around Shoal Pond infested with great numbers of large black snakes. From 
the moment of that discovery the foreman, Billy Boyle, became foreman in 
name only, refusing absolutely to set foot in the field.—Ep. 
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An Account of Recent Activities of the 
Juneau Icefield Research Program 


by Maynarp M. MILLER 


N THE NATIVE LEGENDS of the Alaskan Thlingits frequent men- 
I tion is made of catastrophic glacier advances along the Pan- 
handle’s fiordal coast. Man’s penchant for dramatizing and over- 
elaborating such tales forces the scientist to view these references 
with suspicion. Nevertheless, one should remain alert to the 
possibility of a kernel of truth, for such can provide important 
clues to significant events of the distant past. Accounts of the 
flood of Genesis in the Old Testament, for example, may accord 
with geologic fact, since vast floods did occur at the end of the 
latest major phase of the Ice Age, the result of increased pre- 
cipitation and excessive glacial melting in bordering highlands 
between 8,000 and 10,000 years ago. Correlative events are sug- 
gested not only in Mesopotamia and Egypt but in the local lore 
of tribes from the Indus River to the Cordilleran-headed valleys 
of coastal Peru and Alaska. . 

The legends from the Alaskan Panhandle first excited my 
imagination when I journeyed there twenty years ago. Recently 
these have come back to me as I have become increasingly in- 
volved in studies of the spectacular behavior of some of our 
North American glaciers. Several accounts told of sudden ice 
advances overriding native villages and filling in whole bays. 
But the most enigmatic was the legendary reference to “Taku”, 
a Thlingit term loosely translated as “the place where the geese 
set down”. 

In southern Alaska today there is no specific locality dis- 
tinguished by periodic visits of flocks of migrating geese. As I 
pondered the significance of the translation, I concluded that 
under present circumstances a direct meaning cannot be attached 
to “Taku”, other than perhaps “great glacier”, “mighty fiord”, or 
the “roaring river” to which the name now specifically applies 
in the region of the Northern Boundary Range (v. map). Locally, 
the word connotes the fierce wind of early winter which drains 
seaward from the region of the great icefield sprawling along 


MAYNARD MILLER is currently Professor of Geomorphology and Photogram- 
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the crest of this range. The Indians gave this icefield a corollary 
name, Sith Klummu Gutta, “the Spirit’s Home”, a place they 
avoided and feared. 

It was in 1940, during my first visit to the Taku district and 
the high Fairweather Mountains to the west, that I recognized 
the advantage of this icefield’s accessibility and became intrigued 
by its paradox of simultaneously advancing and retreating gla- 
ciers. I decided then to start a program of glaciological studies on 
the Taku Glacier. Although the Second World War delayed the 
plan, I was able to return during the summers of 1946, 1947 and 
1948 to develop this research. For want of a more practical name, 
in the resulting reports I called this the “Juneau Icefield”, since 
its southernmost glaciers reach sea-level within a scant few miles 
of Alaska’s capital city. The physical barrier which the icefield 
presented to the clamoring gold-seekers of 1898 forced them 
northward from Juneau along Lynn Canal to Skagway, and from. 
there over the arduous crossing of Chilkoot Pass (v. map), before 
they could reach the goldfields of Atlin and the Klondike. Thus 
it was not until our explorations of the 1940s that penetration of 
the high interior of the Boundary Range was accomplished. 

Upwards of 1500 square miles of inter-connected glaciers com- 
prise the Juneau Icefield. These are born at elevations of 3000- 
8000 feet and extend for nearly 100 miles from the Taku River 
on the southeast to the Skagway River on the north. It is prob- 
ably the fifth largest area of highland ice in North America. 
Through its investigation over the past two decades we have 
gathered information establishing beyond doubt that the legend- 
ary meaning of ‘Taku is based on fact. 

The geomorphological and glacio-botanical studies reveal that 
the Taku Glacier in past centuries was more expanded than at 
present and that on several occasions (the latest in the 1750s) its 
terminus advanced across the head of its fiord, causing an ex- 
tensive lake to be impounded in the Taku River valley to the 
east. Telltale strand-lines of this lake have been found on the 
afforested flanks of the valley, proving that it once stretched for 
20 miles inland across the border into the Tulsequah district of 
northern British Columbia. This ancient body of water was un- 
doubtedly the legendary place where the geese set down. 

This interpretation implies that the ice had advanced and 
retreated periodically during countless centuries of pre-history. 
The nature of this variation is much more complex than the 
latest crowding forward in the 18th century suggests. Search for 
the cause of these pulsations has formed a part of the work of the 
Juneau Icefield Research Program (JIRP as it is now familiarly 
known), a systematic long-range scientific program which this 
summer went into its 16th consecutive year. 
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The long-term aims of JIRP are many, but one of the most im- 
portant is to keep a finger on the pulse of the glaciological 
changes. Glaciers are the most delicate recorders of climatic 
change and this particular icefield is one of the most climatolog- 
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ically-sensitive on earth. Our findings already reveal that an ex- 
traordinarily complete autobiography of past climate has been 
written by these glaciers, especially regarding weather trends 
which have affected their state-of-health since the 1600s. On 
some of the glaciers emanating from the icefield as many as 
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twelve major fluctuations have been determined, covering the 
past 200 years alone. The studies also reveal current trends and 
augur success in developing a practical method of foretelling 
future glacial and climatological change. 

A number of other basic investigations have been conducted. 
These involve the inter-related disciplines of glaciology, geo- 
morphology, bedrock geology, geophysics, physics, meteorology, 
botany, bio-ecology, surveying and photogrammetry. The inte- 
grated nature of this work has been noted in previous articles in 
APPALACHIA, covering the nine expeditions between 1946 and 
1953. The purpose of the present article is to bring the relation- 
ship up to date for the interval since 1954. 

Aerial surveys of the sixteen key glaciers stemming from the 
southern half of the Juneau Icefield have been made at the end of 
each summer, with a renewed program of ground efforts taking 
place during and since 1958 (the International Geophysical 
Year). Ihe sponsor of the program since 1952 has been the 
Foundation for Glacier Research, Inc. Additional aid has been 
provided by the U.S. Forest Service, the U.S. Weather Bureau, 
the U.S. Air Force, Columbia University, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, the Explorers Club, and other governmental and indus- 
trial agencies. Radio liaison has been provided by the Federal 
Aviation Authority and the Juneau Squadron, Civil Air Patrol. 
During the IGY, a separate study was conducted by an independ- 
ent group from the American Geographical Society, working on 
a small glacier in the vicinity of Juneau. Currently, in connection 
with the 1960-61 JIRP expeditions, a regional Alaskan glacier 
study is being carried out under contract with the National Geo- 
graphic Society of Washington, D. C. 

In mid-May, 1958, an early-season party of eleven men was 
flown to the icefield to begin the periodic observations at the 
main central camp (Camp 10, elev. 4000 ft.).1 This is one of nine- 
teen permanent and semi-permanent camps now established in 
the Taku sector of the Northern Boundary Range. The spring 
expedition was designed to take advantage of the full snow- 
cover, with a minimum of crevasses exposed. This not only fa- 
cilitated delivery of equipment and supplies, but allowed the re- 
search team to obtain measurements of the late-spring accumula- 
tion budget (regimen studies) and to record the intensity of 
lingering subfreezing thermal conditions within the ice. By the 


1 Members of the 1958 spring expedition were: W. Boucher, oversnow ve- 
hicle mechanic, meteorologist; Dr. T. R. Haley, medical officer, in charge of 
logistics; P. S. Haley, in charge of food, field secretary; I. Herrigstad, com- 
municator; Dr. M. M. Miller, Director, geologist; Dr. W. Nicholl, medical 
officer, camp manager; B. Prather, geophysicist, meteorologist; F. Schneider, 
field assistant; F. A. Small, glaciologist; M. Wien, ski-pilot; K. Loken, pilot, 
Juneau liaison. 
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second week of June, subsurface effects of the winter chill were 
dissipated in those sectors of the icefield below the 4500-foot 
level, so that isothermal conditions prevailed. 

In this way the glacier warms up, or becomes “temperate” (i.€. 
0°C. throughout), as opposed to the year-round sub-zero “polar” 
characteristics found in Antarctic and Greenland ice. With this 
condition reached, all surface melt-water ceased to be refrozen 
and a more general downward migration and runoff took place. 
In the higher reaches the glaciers remained chilled, and on 
fragmented surfaces of outcropping rock above 6000 feet perma- 
frost conditions persisted at depth. The result was a recapture 
of all summer melt-water percolating to depth. Such data reveal 
the continuing net increase in accumulation over the high névé 
area on this icefield, as opposed to the equally striking net losses 
experienced in the glacier source areas at lower elevations. These 
observations are essential in the overall determination of the 
icefield’s annual budget. Similarly, in 1958, early autumn obser- 
vations were made on the cessation of melt-water activity with 
the commencement of the annual winter cold-wave. Thus a 
month of glaciological and related meteorological data were ob- 
tained at both the beginning and the end of summer. 

During this work the expedition’s Cessna 180 ski-wheeled 
plane, piloted by Merrill Wien of Fairbanks, made some fifty 
landings in support of the regimen studies and the research ac- 
tivities at Camp 10, Camp 15 (elev. 5000 ft.) and Camp 8 (elev. 
7000 ft.). This last camp was supplied with new generator equip- 
ment, 50-gallon drums of gasoline, lumber and so forth, for the 
construction of a new high-altitude research observatory, started 
at this site in 1952-53. Two oversnow vehicles (M29C ‘“‘weasels’’), 
stored at Camp 10, were also put to good use in the scientific 
program on the lower Taku Glacier. 

In charge of logistics was one of our two expedition medics, 
Dr. T. R. Haley from Tacoma, aided by Fred Small of Santa 
Monica. These two had been members of three previous JIRP 
expeditions, including the 1951 over-wintering party. The other 
medic, Dr. Willard Nicholl from Missoula, had also been a mem- 
ber of a previous JIRP expedition; while Irving Herrigstad, our 
radioman, had participated in two previous seasons of the pro- 
gram. An indispensable member of the team was Dr. Haley’s wife, 
Peggy, who, although she had organized the food for the expedi- 
tion, had not planned to be in the field. On a ski-plane flight to 
Camp 10 she volunteered as cook—and stayed on as a welcome 
addition, the first girl to become a full-fledged member of the 
team. Peg Haley brought a new spirit to the icefield, for between 
chores she had time to ski. Soon others realized what sweeping 
ski slopes there are in the central icefield area. 


Photos courtesy Foundation for Glacier Research, Inc. 
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About this time the bottom fell out of the scientific program 
for some three days with the arrival of another ardent skier, 
Lowell Thomas and his son, L. T., Jr. The Thomas party was 
making a TV film on Alaska and had asked to film our work. 
With them were the well-known Olympic skiers Don and 
Gretchen Fraser (the first American girl to win two Olympic 
gold medals); the skiing brothers Pepi and Franz Gabl (ski in- 
structors at Mt. Hood and Grouse Mtn.) and the old master of 
narrative ski-movies, John Jay. The 100 pounds of tenderized 
steak which they brought with them added greatly to the 
occasion! 

The highlight of their activity was the exploration of a 120- 
foot-deep crevasse with the TV camera, the results of which were 
later seen by some fifteen million TV viewers. It was a pleasant 
interlude under brilliant sunny skies, but for the sake of our 
scientific program we were relieved when the photographic en- 
tourage was evacuated amidst descending fog and storm. 

Lowell later told me that because of their own tight schedule 
my account of a previous short-term visitor's problem had 
caused his party some anxiety. The story concerned ‘Tony 
Thomas of the U.S. Forest Service, who had flown in for a few 
hours “just to unload the plane”. Seventeen days later a wild 
storm abated sufficiently to allow him to begin the three-day ski 
out to Juneau! 

The following autumn another month of icefield activity be- 
gan. With a ten-man party I was flown to the icefield by the pro- 
gram’s pilot, Ken Loken of Juneau.” In the ensuing few weeks 
Loken’s Piper Cub, on skis, logged twenty landings under ab- 
normally rugged conditions, since that late in the season an 
unusually rough surface had developed in the central camp area. 
For those maintaining Camp 8 on the crestal névé, 20 miles to 
the north, the conditions were better. There the first heavy snow 
of winter had fallen, making the ski landings contrastingly 
smooth. 

At Camp 10 a well-engineered, switch-back trail was built, 
largely through the energy of Dave Potter. To cap this effort, 
Potter and Warren Clarke then back-packed a 500-pound engine 
up the trail, no mean feat since the block alone weighed 120 
pounds. This engine was to serve as the main element of a rope- 
lift for hauling supply loads the 500 vertical feet to the station 


2 Members of the 1958-59 autumn-winter JIRP expedition were: W. Clarke, 
field leader, logistics; P. Farquhar, glaciologist; Dr. W. Hainsworth, adviser, 
meteorologist; I. Herrigstad, communicator; J. Jay, Jr., field assistant; Dr. 
M. M. Miller, Director, geologist; W. W. Miller, engineer, meteorologist; D. M. 
Potter, III, adviser; D. M. Potter, IV, glaciologist; B. Prather, geophysicist; 
K. Loken, ski-pilot, Juneau liaison. 
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from the landing site at the base of the nunatak. For a similar 
purpose a small tow, having a capacity of 100 pounds and using 
1000 feet of line, was flown to Camp 8. In this way the tedious 
relay of essential supplies by back-packing could be minimized 
and time saved for scientific work. In the remote reaches of the 
Juneau Icefield the effects of automation have already been felt. 
But the icefield still throws its disagreeable punches when one 
least expects them. 

In mid-September a buffeting blizzard enveloped Camp 8. The 
winds careened across the ridge, gusting over 100 miles an hour, 
forcing us to abandon much of the program and to take refuge in 
our tents. As the blizzard raged, Barry Prather, Peter Farquhar 
and I listened anxiously to radio warnings of the prolonged 
severity of the storm. When the tents began to rip under the bar- 
rage of wind, we hastily aligned the lumber and the gasoline 
drums into a solid barricade around the camp. Only with this 
makeshift protection were we able to sit out the nine days of 
lashing wind and driving snow on that exposed ridge. For one 
six-hour period we had to stand in the tent bracing the main pole 
against the blast. At this worst interval I could easily believe that 
part of the Thlingit legend which attributes the screaming wind 
to agonizing moans of the spirits. ‘The conditions were as severe 
as any I have ever experienced, far worse even than the February 
storms of the JIRP 1951 winter expedition. 

During a few hours’ lull Loken was able to slip in to bring 
Dave Potter, Sr., and to evacuate Farquhar and Dr. Hainsworth, 
who were scheduled to return to Seattle. This transfer was barely 
accomplished before the skies were again obscured by falling 
snow. During the days that followed, Loken searched above the 
clouds in repeated attempts to reach us. Finally, after another 
week of storm, Prather and I took advantage of a raised ceiling to 
traverse the 20 miles to Camp 10. We skied at night on a cold 
powder surface and over the last half of the route beneath a 
cheerless moon. The sky was clear for only a brief twelve hours. 
At dawn, we climbed to the rock heights of Camp 10 to find 
that the others had been evacuated a few hours before. Then 
another wave of blizzard began to set in. Using the main camp 
radio, we quickly summoned Loken for our own retreat to 
civilization. 

This season was reminiscent of the severe autumn conditions 
we had experienced in the high central sector of the icefield 
during October and November on the 1953 expedition. A review 
of the records corroborated our conclusion that these are the 
months of most violent storm and heaviest snow. In spite of 
these conditions, however, we had rounded out most of the 
scientific objectives of the season’s program and had extended the 
observations well into the next accumulation year. 
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In 1960 we returned to complete the installations at Camp 8. 
With good reason we made sure that the cabins were well cabled 
to bedrock. Again an eleven-man field party worked out of the 
main stations for a full two months’ period.’ Because of the 
success of Peg Haley’s debut “on ice”, my wife, Joan, joined us 
in the field as project secretary. Having been personnel director 
for a large market research company in New York before our 
matriage, she was a great asset as morale officer as well. 

In this season a cooperative program was also initiated with 
an eight-man Japanese research group from the University of 
Hokkaido, whose efforts were concentrated on the Mendenhall 
Glacier, west of the Taku. This international experiment was 
preliminary to a correlated program being planned with these 
same scientists for the 1963 season. 

The scientific program extended the basic surface regime and 
englacial measurements of previous years. It also repeated and 
enlarged upon some of the critical glacier-movement surveys for 
long-range comparisons. Synoptic meteorological records were 
obtained, for correlative purposes of the icefield study and for 
transmittal to the U.S. Weather Bureau station at Juneau for 
use in local and regional forecasts. ‘The annual survey of frontal 
and névé-line fluctuations of the main outflowing glaciers was 
also repeated. The 1960 summer proved to be one of the most 
continuously wet on record. At Camp 8 the record from mini- 
mum-registering thermometers for the interval 1954-60 revealed 
winter temperatures to —87°F. The extreme thermal hostility of 
this location with respect to any future winter operations is im- 
portant, but the special interest of this unexpectedly low tem- 
perature is its relation to the geophysical character of the icefield’s 
extensive crestal névé. Another striking observation is that the 
zone of maximum snowfall has taken a strong downward dip dur- 
ing the last years of this decade. Coincident with this, we have 
noted a significant thickening of the ice on the Taku Glacier in 
the vicinity of the mean névé-line.* 

Merrill Wien again flew support, making forty landings at 
the main and subsidiary camps. Helicopters were also used for 
the first time. The helicopter is well suited to icefield operations 
since its greatest safety lies when operating 500 feet or more 


® Members of the 1960 summer JIRP expedition were: Dr. M. M. Miller, 
Director, geologist; D. McLane, surveyor; D. Olson, meteorologist; D. M. 
Potter, IV, glaciologist, mechanic; B. Prather, geophysicist; J. Sawyer, asst. 
geologist, meteorologist; J. Horn, radioman; J. W. Miller, project secretary; 
Jack Miller, meteorologist; R. Warren, in charge of communications in Ju- 
neau; M. Wien, ski-plane pilot. Juneau liaison: D. Williams, E. L. Keithahn, 
T. Stewart and K. Loken. 

4The line of demarcation between the accumulator and dissipator zones; 
in this case at an elevation of approximately 3200 feet. 
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above the surface. This it can do almost continuously from most 
of the landing sites on nunataks at this or greater heights above 
the ice. By these means supplies were also delivered to a new 
location (Camp 9) at the 5000-foot level, 8 miles north of Camp 
10, where a small adjunct station was under construction. Eventu- 
ally, it is hoped that subsidiary stations may also be erected at 
Camps 14 and 15. These lie on the southwest and northwest 
branches of the Taku Glacier, at sites respectively 10 miles and 
25 miles from the central icefield station. A small station is also 
planned for Camp 4 on the Twin Glacier névé 9 miles to the 
east. These will serve as periodic observation sites and route 
shelters for overland traverses to Juneau and the Taku valley. 

In the 1960 season, as in previous years, the U.S. Air Force 
rendered special logistic support, bringing the number of ice- 
field landings with ski-planes to more than 1500 in the past ten 
years. Another “first” was achieved when the Air National 
Guard’s 144th Transport Squadron, under the aegis of the 
Alaskan Air Command, conducted a series of successful landings 
using the largest ski-aircraft ever to support expeditionary work 
on a North American glacier.5 

The aircraft, a C-123J, was capable of transporting seven tons 
of supplies and equipment in a single flight. Jet pods on the 
wings provided supplemental thrust during take-off. Especially 
effective for the icefield operations was the unloading ramp on 
the tail gate, which is large enough to permit three-ton vehicles 
to be driven out onto the surface. The use of this aircraft alle- 
viates the complications of air-dropping heavy equipment (as 
experienced in parachuting 5000-pound “weasels” to Camp 10 
in an earlier year, v. APPALACHIA XXIX, 37-39). With this air- 
craft, heavy generators and bulky research instruments, fuel, 
lumber, metal sheeting, and other construction materials were 
easily delivered to the glacier camps. 

The research station at Camp 8 was completed in the second 
week of August. This high-level observatory is probably unique 
‘in the world. It is situated on the critical upper névé at the very 
crest of the range, and within one mile of the International 
Boundary between Alaska and northern British Columbia (lat. 
59°N.). From its 7000-foot vantage point atop a nunatak on the 
Taku-Llewellyn divide, about 6 miles southeast of Mt. Ogilvie, 


* Members of the supporting air crew for these missions were: Lt. Col. 
Whitney L. Morgan, Headquarters, Alaskan Air Command, Elmendorf Air 
Base; Major John W. Podraza, Commanding Officer, 144th Air Transport 
Squadron, Alaska Air Guard, Kulis Air National Guard Base, Anchorage; 
Lt. C. L. McKenzie, senior ski-plane pilot, Alaska Air Command; T/Sgt. 
Donald e Kelley, crew chief, Alaska Air Guard; Donald Krull (civ.), Alaska 

ir Guard. 
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views of 100 miles or more are obtained in all directions. In addi- 
tion to the program being carried out at this site, the camp also 
serves as a base for extending research into the high unexplored 
névés of the Meade Glacier in the Skagway sector to the north. 

In this season another 8x12-foot structure was also erected at 
Camp 10, adding to the cluster of permanent buildings at the 
main southern field headquarters. Each is doubly insulated with 
fiberglass, covered with corrugated aluminum, and _ securely 
anchored to the granitic rock. Even in this inhospitable environ- 
ment the installations should outlast a century of weathering. 
At the main stations an assembly of field instruments and scien- 
tific equipment was also installed in the 1960 season to insure 
the reliability of inter-camp communications. 

But why should this field work and anticipated new explora- 
tions be continued in the Northern Boundary Range? Because 
tantalizing results have been obtained during the first fifteen 
years of record, and because the glaciers of the Juneau Icefield 
continue to unfold a significant story. The chain of camps is split 
between two distinctly separate névé-plateaux. The uppermost, 
with Camp 8 at its hub, nourishes the icefield’s advancing glaciers 
(such as the Taku and the Hole-in-Wall); while the lower one, 
with Camp 10 at its center, is the key source area for those 
glaciers currently thinning and in retreat (such as the Menden- 
hall, Eagle and Twin). Our findings in this sensitive region have 
already revealed significant out-of-phase correlations between 
cyclic glacier variations of former years and the current trends on 
these separate plateaux. Further agreement is found with cycles 
of regional weather which have been plotted with data from 
sixty-four Weather Bureau stations on the adjoining shores of 
the Gulf of Alaska. 

Most tantalizing, however, are our findings of strong relation- 
ship with recorded outbursts of solar radiation marked by in- 
creased solar flares, and even auroral displays in the ionosphere 
of our own earth. The tip-off is the amount of aurora. Periodic 
radiation changes in the sun appear to cause corresponding 
changes in temperature, precipitation and atmospheric pressure 
in the earth’s atmosphere, which can be especially detected in 
the glacial ranges along this North Pacific coast. It can even be 


‘said that solar storms cause earth storms, hours or days later. 


Over the years the Juneau Icefield has locked up the effects of 
these storms in such a way that we can observe and study them in 
detail; for the changes, expressed by cyclic fluctuations in ac- 
cumulation and ablation, affect the growth and decay of glaciers 
in this region over which the dominant storm tracks pass. 

After nearly two decades of systematic field measurement in 
the Taku district we are coming out of the realm of speculation. 
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The cycles being investigated show that we are just at the end of 
a 45-year warm phase. By 1970 or 1974 not only coastal Alaska 
but all the northern part of the United States should be experi- 
encing a return to the deep snow and lower temperatures of the 
1880-1920 period. If the records of the Juneau Icefields are as 
indicative as we suspect, colder and snowier winters lie ahead. 

Although conditions common a half-century ago can be ex- 
pected to repeat themselves in the next two to three decades, the 
old-fashioned weather of grandfather’s day will probably not 
reach quite the severity of pre-First World War days, since the 
long-range outlook, over the centuries, is for gradually increasing 
warmth. Certain observations and records currently being 
gathered by this program should firmly establish the relation- 
ships. What of the development of new trends? These too can be 
detected, but only through further years of periodic comparative 
measurement. 

With such potential, the Juneau Icefield Research Program is 
being continued and the field facilities expanded in accordance 
with a definite long-range plan. The new stations which have 
already been constructed, and the additional research equipment 
delivered to the icefield by our recent expeditions, provide an 
exceptional advantage in this program of systematic study. 

Since 1946 more than two hundred persons have been involved 
in the scientific work. The field parties have ranged from six 
to thirty-three persons, the larger numbers being in the 1949-51 
period when the Office of Naval Research provided substantial 
support. With the improved and permanent facilities now avail- 
able, it is possible to carry forward the research with smaller field 
teams, for shorter periods of time, and at less expense. It is, of 
course, desirable to have the record sites re-visited at least every 
two years. No matter how efficient these operations become, how- 
ever, the measurements by bore-hole, test pit, and surface ob- 
servation will continue to be demanding and tedious; and the 
need for trained and interested personnel and for adequate 
financial support will be ever-present. 

Much has been learned to date, the essence of which is gradu- 
ally being presented in separate scientific papers in professional 
journals and in reports of the Foundation for Glacier Research. 
But there is more research to be done. Of greatest interest is the 
inter-relationship between the physical, thermo-dynamic and 
atmospheric controls of individual glaciers and the remarkable 
changes in regimen currently taking place over the icefield as 
a whole. With the Alaska Road Commission’s plans for a high- 
way project in the Taku valley, through the area of the im- 
pounded lake where once “the geese set down”, some of these 
investigations should have important practical meaning. It is 
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already gratifying that in the realm of detailed short-range pre- 
diction the studies are beginning to bear fruit. The results are 
also proving significant in the larger problem of the cause of Ice 
Ages. 

Directly and indirectly such basic research should be of interest 
to earth-bound and space-borne humanity, since the Glacial 
Epoch is allied to the very origins of man. Man developed into 
an ingenious, enterprising creature during the waxing stages of 
the Pleistocene. He has spread his civilization across the de- 
glaciated landscape in the lingering shadow of the latest glacial 
retreat. Most certainly any major climatological reversals on our 
planet in the years and centuries ahead will be of vital concern. 
Man’s ultimate survival may even depend upon an accurate 
scientific knowledge and full understanding of these cycles and 
trends. 


MRS. ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S VISIT TO 
MOUNT WASHINGTON IN 1863 


by JAMES DUANE SQUIRES 


ROM THE VIEWPOINT OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH the problems in- 
Pe esiecd in my topic have been numerous, interesting, and to 
some extent unsolvable. I have examined materials in more than 
a dozen places in New England, and in the Congressional Li- 
brary in Washington. I could not locate a written record of the 
trip by any of the participants. Even such careful biographers as 
Carl Sandburg and Benjamin Thomas either ignore the matter 
entirely or refer to it only in the most casual way. The best 
secondary account is that by Ruth Painter Randall in her Mary 
Lincoln: Biography of a Marriage; but even this, as Mrs. Randall 
herself has written me, is far from complete. All that an investi- 
gator can do, therefore, is to piece together a number of tiny facts 
from all manner of sources, and to explore with diligence certain 
New England newspapers for the months of August and Septem- 
ber, 1863. 

The narrative of this journey of Mrs. Lincoln and her two sons 
to New England in 1863 is, however, a most interesting one, 
worthy of reconstruction in our own day. Let me suggest five 
reasons why. In the first place, it was the longest trip that Mrs. 
Lincoln ever took during her years in Washington. Second, it 
was one of those rare times when she was accompanied by her 
two sons. Third, the communications exchanged between Presi- 
dent Lincoln and his wife while she was away testify convincingly 
to the warm affection and devotion which existed between them. 
Fourth, Mrs. Lincoln, while in New England, was in a rare and 
relaxed mood, perhaps the last time during the war that she 
exhibited her natural charm and happiness. She had emerged 
from the shroud of gloom which had covered her since Willie’s 
death in 1862, and was not yet plunged into the new sorrows 
caused by the deaths of her favorite half-brother and her brother- 
in-law later in 1863. Finally, it was from this trip that Robert T. 
Lincoln developed his interest in Manchester, Vermont, which 
led to his retirement there many years later. 

The origins of the journey, I think, are clear enough. As we 
all are aware, Abraham Lincoln and his family during the war 
years spent most of the summer months in the Anderson Building 


JAmes DuANE Squires is Chairman of the Department of Social Studies at 
Colby Junior College, New London, N. H. The present article is the major 
portion of a paper, originally entitled “Mrs. Abraham Lincoln's Visit to 
New England in 1863”, which was read three years ago before the Lincoln 
Group of Boston, a society composed of fifty men and women from the six 
New England States. The portion here omitted, but summarized in a foot- 
note, dealt with a further visit of Mrs. Lincoln to Manchester, Vt, 
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at the Soldiers’ Home in the environs of the capital city. They had 
moved there on July 1, 1863. The next morning, as Mrs. Lincoln 
was driving into the city, she was thrown from her carriage. In 
addition to bruises, she suffered head injuries which, as it turned 
out, healed slowly. On July 3, the President telegraphed Robert, 
who was having his final examinations at Harvard, that his 
mother’s accident was not serious. But eight days later he was 
disturbed about her, for on July 11 he telegraphed his eldest son, 
“Come to Washington’. Three days later he wired again, “Why 
do I hear no more of you?” Robert was already nearing Washing- 
ton, and later on the 14th he saw his parents. 

This factor of Mrs. Lincoln’s injury and slow recovery was the 
first reason for the trip that summer. Again, July and August in 
1863 were excessively warm all along the Atlantic seaboard, and 
Mrs. Lincoln never thrived in the hot and humid weather of the 
capital city. In his recent book Stanley Kimmell comments on 
the sickening heat and dirt of Washington in the summer of 1863. 
No wonder the kindly and thoughtful President wished to speed 
his wife’s convalescence by getting her away to a more agreeable 
climate in northern New England. 

A third factor involved Robert T. Lincoln. As a freshman at 
Harvard, in October, 1860, Robert had visited the White Moun- 
tains and had deeply enjoyed the experience. He had been urging 
his mother to visit them ever since his own journey there. As Mrs. 
Elizabeth Grimsley’s letters indicate, Mrs. Lincoln had been 
hoping to do this very thing ever since the spring of 1861. More- 
over, Robert had just completed successfully his third year at 
Harvard College and would be twenty on August 1. What could 
be more natural for an affectionate mother like Mary Lincoln 
than to observe these two anniversaries by a trip with her sons? 

One other aspect of Robert’s relation to the trip was suggested 
by the astute John Hay in a memorandum to J. G. Nicolay, dated 
August 7, 1863: 


Bob and his mother have gone to the white mountains. . . . Bob 
was so shattered by the wedding of the idol of us all, the bright par- 
ticular Teutonne, that he rushed madly off to sympathize with nature 
in her sternest aspects. They will be gone some time. The newspapers 
say the Tycoon will join them after a while. If so, he does not know it. 


It is a little surprising that the meticulous Hay failed to mention 
the fact that Tad Lincoln accompanied his mother and elder 
brother on this search for “nature in her sternest aspects”. 

Mrs. Lincoln and ‘Tad were in New York by Tuesday, July 28, 
for the President telegraphed them there that Robert would join 
them the next day. Presumably the family group went to Boston 
on Thursday, July 30. This was Mrs. Lincoln’s third trip to 
the capital city of Massachusetts since she had become the First 
Lady. She had been there on a two-day visit in May, 1861, with 
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Mrs. Grimsley, and again for a longer stay in November, 1862. 
She invariably stayed at the Revere House, a hotel not now in 
existence, but which then stood in Bowdoin Square on a site 
now occupied by a municipal fire station. 

The Boston Daily Journal on the very day that Mrs. Lincoln 
and her sons arrived in that city, t.e., on July 30, put this headline 
on a news despatch: “President Lincoln to Visit New England”. 
The source for this incorrect statement was an unnamed Wash- 
ington correspondent. The next day the Jowrnal amplified its 
original report to read as follows: 


Mr. Lincoln contemplates making a short visit to the New England 
States during August, if his official duties will permit. He is sadly in 
need of a little relaxation. He will avoid all the fashionable places, 
and proceed quietly to the White Mountains, where he will meet 
Mrs. Lincoln and his eldest son. 


Again, it is to be noted that there is no mention of 'T'ad’s presence 
in the party. 

By Saturday, August 1, 1863, the Manchester Daily Mirror in 
New Hampshire had the story with some further embellishments: 


Mr. Lincoln contemplates making a short visit to the New England 
States during August, if his official duties will permit. He is sadly in 
need of a little relaxation. He will avoid all the fashionable places 
and proceed quietly to the White Mountains, and meet Mrs. Lincoln 
and his eldest son. The President will decline all receptions and 
ovations, but will go as a quiet citizen on a health-seeking tour. 


Supplementing this, the New Hampshire Patriot, a newspaper 
not in sympathy with the national administration, at Concord 
rather sourly observed on Wednesday, August 5: 


FATHER ABRAHAM Coming. It is stated that the President is coming 
to the White Mountains to cool off and rest. The Boston Post says he 
couldn’t do better, and that the country can get along even if he is 
perched on the top of Mount Washington. 


Governor Joseph Gilmore of New Hampshire was a man well 
acquainted with what today we would call “public relations”, 
and he read his papers carefully. On Tuesday, August 4, he wrote 
the President: : 


I see from the public prints that you are intending to spend a few 
weeks among the Mountains of New Hampshire. May we not have 
the privilege of welcoming you to our state capital? . . . I have no 
desire to subject you to . . . speeches or parading you over our dusty 
streets in the broiling sun. But if you were to let me know...a 
day or two before your arrival that you would spend a night at least 
in my house, the people . . . would give you a spontaneous and in- 
formal ovation which would do your soul good. 


To this friendly letter the President replied on Friday, August 
7, as follows: 
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_My dear Governor Gilmore: I thank you very heartily for your 
kind invitation to visit Concord and especially for the exceedingly 
cordial terms in which you have conveyed it. I very much regret that 
I cannot at present accept it. I am by no means certain that I can 
leave Washington at all this summer. The exacting nature of my 
official duties renders it exceedingly improbable. I assure you, how- 
ever, that I am none the less sincerely grateful for your kind inten- 
tions and for the expressions of personal good will contained in your 
letter. I am very truly yours, NO PINGOEN 


While this high-level correspondence was going forward, Mrs. 
Lincoln and her two sons left Boston on Saturday, August 1, and 
journeyed by rail to Alton Bay, New Hampshire. From that point 
they took a steamer across Lake Winnipesaukee to Center Harbor 
on the northwest shore. This was the regular tourist entryway to 
the White Mountains in those years, traveled by thousands each 
season. Mrs. Lincoln and her sons, according to the Manchester 
Daily Mirror, spent Sunday, August 2, in Center Harbor. From 
that point on Monday the third they “staged it to Conway, where 
gentlemen from Boston put their private carriages at her dis- 
posal”. 

In a special despatch to the Boston Daily Journal, published on 
August 8, but dated Tuesday, August 4 at the Kearsarge House 
in North Conway, that paper’s New Hampshire correspondent 
wrote: 

Mrs. Abraham Lincoln and her two sons arrived here last evening 
from Center Harbor. Their party will leave here tomorrow morning 
for the Glen House and Tip Top House, Mount Washington, in a 
handsome “turnout” which has been especially detailed for their ac- 
commodation with an old and popular driver in charge. They will 
visit all points of interest en route. While at North Conway Mrs. 
Lincoln and family have been very courteously entertained at the 
Kearsarge House; gentlemen from Boston having their carriages with 
them have put them at the disposal of the Presidential party. 

Mrs. Lincoln has expressed herself more than delighted with the 
elegant and unobtrusive attention which the guests at North Conway 


have given her. 
The weather is beautiful and the company unusually large all 


through the mountains. 

_ The Mt. Washington Carriage Road, at that time the only 
method of riding up New Hampshire’s loftiest peak, began at a 
point close to the Glen House and ran upwards along the east 
face of the mountain. It had been authorized by the State Legisla- 
ture of 1853, but had not been finished and opened for traffic 
until August, 1861. It had proved to be a great tourist attraction 
and, now in its third season, was heavily patronized. On Thurs- 
day, August 6, Mrs. Lincoln and Robert joined the throng of 
tourists and drove to the Tip Top House. The Boston Daily 
Journal correspondent in his despatch dated August 7—which he 
headed “Thanksgiving Day on Mt. Washington’”—wrote as 


follows: 
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Yesterday . . . one hundred and thirty visitors came to “Tip top” 
and in the crowd came Mrs. A. Lincoln and her son Robert. . 
Mrs. Lincoln is a lady of medium size rather round favored and quite 
fleshy. She was dressed in a dark riding habit, dark bonnet and veil. 
She has a very fair, cheerful, smiling face, which does one good to 
look upon. She is quite light complexioned, has blue eyes and dark 
auburn hair, and on the whole, as might be expected of a President's 
wife, has a very agreeable way. Her son Robert is a dark complex- 
ioned lad of some sixteen years. . . 

Today Mrs. Lincoln came up again from “The Glen”. 


On this second visit Mrs. Lincoln delighted the Boston jour- 
nalist by asking him to take down the mountain for immediate 
mailing to Washington a letter from herself to the President. 
What a pity that this letter has not survived! 

The despatch to the Boston Daily Journal which has just been 
quoted is worthy of note for at least three reasons. First, it is one 
of the few complimentary descriptions of Mrs. Lincoln penned 
by a newspaperman after her crushing grief in her son Willie’s 
death. No doubt its kind words about the First Lady reflected 
her true feelings that summer’s day on top of Mt. Washington; 
certainly at that moment the horror of war and the tensions of 
the capital city seemed far away indeed. Second, this despatch 
correctly notes that the President’s Thanksgiving Day proclama- 
tion, dated July 15, 1863, but set for Thursday, August 6, was 
generally observed throughout the North. Third, the journalist 
gave a succinct description of Robert T. Lincoln, although he 
grossly underestimated the young man’s age. Actually, Robert 
was not sixteen, but had just passed twenty. 

Although this particular correspondent failed to mention Tad 
Lincoln, the writer for the Manchester (N. H.) Daily Mirror 
was more explicit. In the issue of that paper for August 8, the 
following comment appears: 


Mrs. Abraham Lincoln and her two sons, Robert and Thomas, the 
latter about ten years old, are creating quite a sensation in the 
mountain region. 


Knowing the high spirits of the younger boy, we may surmise 
that it was he rather than his more dignified older brother who 
was creating the sensation. 

It was while his family was in the White Mountains that the 
President on Saturday, August 8, wrote his charming and often- 
quoted letter to his wife, summing up the weekly grist of news 
from Washington, and containing the well-known line: “Tell 
dear Tad that poor ‘Nanny Goat’ is lost, and Mrs. Cuthbert and 
I are in distress about it.” This delightful letter is reproduced in 
full in Stefan Lorant’s new book, Lincoln: A Picture Story of his 
Life. 

Just how and when the Presidential family left the White 
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Mountains I have not been able to ascertain. They were still 
there as late as Tuesday, August 11. But on Thursday they were 
en route to Boston. The Manchester Daily Mirror in its issue for 
Friday, the 14th, stated that “Mrs. Lincoln and her two sons 
passed through here yesterday afternoon on their way home from 
the Mountains, and stopped at the Revere House in Boston last 
night.” On the same day, Friday the 14th, the Boston Daily Journal 
reported that “Mrs. Lincoln and her two sons are at the Revere 
House on their return from the White Mountains’. A similar 
item appeared in the Boston Evening Transcript for the 14th, 
and on the 15th the Boston Evening Traveller noted that the 
President’s wife and her two sons had spent the morning on a 
steamboat excursion in Boston harbor. 

Mrs. Lincoln never forgot her pleasure in seeing the White 
Mountains in August, 1863. Sixteen years later, in 1879, when 
she was far removed from her days as First Lady in much anguish 
of spirit, she yet found the time and energy to write a long letter 
to her grandnephew, Lewis Baker. In this missive she urged 
him to take a vacation in New England, and especially to visit the 
Tip Top House on Mt. Washington. So strongly did she wish 
him to do this that she offered to pay his vacation expenses for 
four weeks. It is proof of her happy memories of her own trip 
there in 1863 that Mrs. Lincoln recalled the exact name of the 
hotel on the mountain summit. 

This trip, which I have tried to describe for the reasons given 
in the introduction, will always remain of deep interest to 
students of the Lincoln family. Aside from the wives of our 
presidents who came from New England, Mrs. Lincoln, I believe, 
was the first First Lady to make an extended visit to this region. 
For that reason alone, if for no other, we are happy in the 
memory that hotels in three New England states nearly one 
hundred years ago carried on their guest registers the names: Mary 
Todd Lincoln, Robert Todd Lincoln, Thomas Lincoln. 


1 From Boston the party moved to New York, where Mrs. Lincoln remained 
for some days, the boys probably returning to Washington. On August 24, 
again accompanied by Robert, she journeyed to Manchester, Vt., for a two 
weeks’ stay. After returning again to New York she received in quick suc- 
cession three telegrams from the President, dated respectively September 20, 21 
and 22, urging her to return. On September 24 the President wrote, telling 
her of the terrible battle of Chickamauga and the death there of her Con- 
federate brother-in-law, Ben Hardin Helm. It appears that she went home 
at once after receiving this communication. She had been away almost two 


months. 


Query By AUTHOR: Does any reader know of the existence of any 
picture relating to this trip? 


THE SHAPE OF NEW ENGLAND MOUNTAINS 


by WILL F. THOMPSON 


Part III 


Introduction 


OCAL GLACIERS, now vanished, have contributed a regionally 
| br characteristic and especially scenic element to the New Eng- 
land mountain landscape. We have seen in Part II of this study 
that the alpine uplands of the Presidentials and Katahdin are 
stripped of most of their snow each winter by great gales; long 
streamers of that snow are carried across the sky to leeward (east- 
ward) day after day. In Part II analysis of field and photo-inter- 
pretive evidence showed the character and dominant role of mass 
wasting on New England mountains. The effects of removal and 
redistribution of snow, when combined with other elements of the 
regional climate, effectively differentiate the mass wasting proc- 
esses, and therefore the topography, of alpine and subalpine 
slopes variously windswept or sheltered. Continental glaciation 
interrupted normal processes; but, though it made no contribu- 
tion to the wind-controlled differentiation of slopes, it did not 
obscure it much either. This section will first discuss the effects 
of local glaciers, some of which have been active under climatic 
conditions only slightly more severe than those of today. Because 
such glaciers were fed by drifted snow, their position and vigor 
were largely controlled by the alpine westerlies and thus con- 
tributed to the wind-controlled slope differentiation. We will 
then sum up the study by briefly re-evaluating the geographic 
significance, discussed in Part I, of the unity thus imposed on 
New England mountain landscapes by climate. 

New England glacial cirques are all located where blown snow 
has at some time accumulated readily and been naturally con- 
served. Even now a great deal of snow is first deposited around 
the rims and high on the headwalls of the higher and more 
sharply-cut cirques, and then descends into them as avalanches. 
Such cirques, and Tuckerman Ravine in particular, thus ac- 
cumulate great masses of snow each year at the base of their head- 
walls. Glaciers have consequently formed in a number of such 
sites even since the last recession of continental ice. On the other 


Parts I and II of this article appeared in AppALACHIA for December 1960 
and June 1961. 

Thanks are due to the late Dr. R. J. Lougee, who saw this study through 
its early stages, and to Dr. J. Hoover Mackin, who read and criticized much 
of the text of this paper. My son Rusty (William Thompson III) was field as- 
sistant throughout the study. Space prevents acknowledgement of help by 
many others.—AUTHOR’s NOTE. 
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hand, there are a number of cirques in New England which are 
not so located as to have had local glaciers recently. They ap- 
pear to be of various ages; the oldest examples are hard to dis- 
tinguish from similar basins formed entirely by stream action at 
points where stream-cut gorges converge. Most of our attention 
will be directed to the higher, more recently active cirques in 
New England. 

Recently-glaciated cirques characteristically line the lee margin 
of graded summit surfaces of the Flattop type in the Rockies (pp. 
150-151, Part I), just as they do those of the very similar New 
England alpine uplands. Such a relationship is presumably com- 
mon also in the mid-latitude continental mountain climates of 
central Asia and perhaps maritime Siberia. The characteristic 
topographic situation of such drift-oriented cirques contrasts 
sharply with that normal in the much less continental climates of 
the Alps and most of our Pacific Coast ranges. Cirque glaciers in 
ranges like the Alps are characteristically fed by avalanching of 
snow storm-deposited on the faces of sharpened ridges immedi- 
ately above them, rather than by snow drifted from graded up- 
lands to windward. 


The Character of New England Cirques: Tuckerman Ravine as 
an Example 


The size and shape of New England cirques, and conditions in 
and around them, are so varied that it will be convenient to dis- 
cuss ‘Tuckerman Ravine first (Fig. 1), because it is especially well 
known, and then use it as a standard of comparison in dealing 
with other cirques in the region. Part II noted that Tuckerman 


has not yet eroded headward into the side of the summit cone of 


Mt. Washington, but instead lies entirely below the level of 
adjacent lawn surfaces, which have low gradients and in the 
vicinity of the Ravine do not rise much above timberline. Some 
New England cirques have eroded headward into higher alpine 
surfaces, so that the upper part of their headwalls is definitely 
above timberline. In no case, however, is the floor of a New Eng- 
land cirque either truly alpine in character or accordant with 
the alpine uplands in the vicinity, as cirque floors commonly are 
in many other mountain regions. 

In Figure 1, Part I, the head of Tuckerman Ravine appears as 
a great trench just to the right (east) of the summit cone of Mt. 
Washington. The westerly winds carry snow to it from west to 
east across the alpine upland illustrated, which is roughly a 
square mile in area. Different parts contribute snow according to 
wind direction. Because winter winds practically always blow 


toward Tuckerman from one part or another of the upland, it 


probably has a steadier supply of snow in season than any other 
New England cirque. Some of the drifted snow falls directly into 
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the Ravine or avalanches while still a loose. powder. Much of it 
consolidates into brittle windslabs (Seligman, 1936) just above 
the rim of the Ravine. The settling of underlying snow places 
the slabs under stress, so that they are easily broken up by shocks 
such as are produced by atmospheric turbulence in the lee of the 
summit cone. They then descend the headwall as avalanches. 

The Tuckerman avalanches carry down with them many stones 
from the ravine rim, mostly felsenmeer boulders which have 
crept into vulnerable positions. Fragments of such stones are 
numerous on the ledges of the lower part of the headwall in sum- 
mer, precariously perched where they have melted out of the 
avalanche accumulation. In 1939 R. P. Goldthwait misinter- 
preted as roches moutonnées certain ledges of Tuckerman head- 
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- wall which have been rounded and striated by the stone-laden 
snow torrents. On the strength of his contention that the stria- 
tions are evidence of continental rather than local glaciation 
(they are neither), the condition of those ledges has been accepted 
by many students as confirmation of J. W. Goldthwait’s conclu- 
sion (1913) that there have been no post-continental glaciers in 
the Presidentials. 

The elder Goldthwait’s position in the matter was originally 
based on the absence in Presidential cirques and glacial troughs 
of moraines comparable to those formed in such sites by moun- 
tain glaciers in western Europe. That deficiency will be ex- 
plained on other grounds later, and post-continental local glaciers 
will be shown to have existed in many New England cirques. 
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Fig. 2. KING RAVINE, MOUNT ADAMS 
(See diagram, p. 460) 
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Paint applied to one of the abraded and striated ledges on 
Tuckerman headwall in the autumn of 1959 was found in the 
spring of 1960 to have been worn and striated during the winter 
in the same pattern as the rock. There is thus no question but 
that avalanches are responsible for abrading the headwall. (See 
Imamura and Hirabayasi, 1935; Dyson, 1937; Matthes, 1938; on 
snowslide striations and avalanche abrasion.) Actually, the 
abraded surface is quite fresh, resembling rock carved out within 
a few years and somewhat worn and battered since, whereas at 
that level on the Presidentials even the best preserved roches 
moutonnées polished by continental ice would at least be discol- 
ored to an appreciable depth. 

Study of seasonal snowfields and bouldery detritus in the upper 
basin of Tuckerman Ravine indicates that a local glacier has oc- 
cupied its floor since continental deglaciation. Pickering (1880) 
studied the avalanche-fed snowfield at the base of Tuckerman 
headwall (the “Snow Arch” of summer visitors) and found that 
though it now lasts through only an occasional summer (see 
Havens, 1960), it nevertheless still acts like a small glacier in 
some ways. He measured motion of eight inches per day in mid- 
summer, which causes enough erosion to keep much of the lower 
part of the headwall free of accumulated avalanche debris. If 
snowfall were a bit heavier, or summers a bit cooler, the field 
would regularly last from season to season and thus become a 
small glacier. ‘The size of the compound cirque and outlet 
trough of Tuckerman Ravine indicates that its glacier has been 
quite large in the past. 

Because it is sunny, the northern side of the eastward-facing 
upper basin of Tuckerman Ravine is free of snow much earlier in 
the spring than the opposite side. For the same reason, it has 
presumably been free of glacial ice longer. Beginning at a point 
a short distance down-valley from the headwall (see Fig. 1), its 
talus, unlike that of the shady slope opposite, has become well 
differentiated into an underlying congeliturbate layer and a 
mantle of felsenmeer boulders, the latter especially coarse near 
the mouth of the upper basin. Creeping of the felsenmeer has 
built up a “pro-talus ridge” at the base of the sunny slope, espe- 
cially below the coarse felsenmeer. The ridge is a linear accumu- 
lation of a sort fairly common elsewhere in New England cirques 
and glacial troughs, as well as in appropriate sites in the Rockies 
and presumably in similar mountain climates elsewhere. Such 
ridges have been explained as the result of seasonal persistence 
of fields of old snow at the base of talus slopes, the compact sur- 
face of which is presumed to shed rockfall debris from its sur- 
face, protecting a basal moat (“pro-talus moat”) from accumula- 
tion of such detritus and forming a bouldery ridge at the lower 
margin of the snow (Tarr, 1900; Daly, 1912). Long-lasting snow- 
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fields of suitable conformation have not been observed associated 
with pro-talus ridges, however, nor do pro-talus ridges occur 
where free rockfall makes a significant contribution to talus. 
Some avalanche-carried detritus may accumulate on such sites 
but is let down onto the beds of persistent snowfields rather than 
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at their downhill margins. Possible causes of pro-talus ridges will 
be discussed further when examples from Katahdin are described. 

Lobate rock glaciers (Wahrhaftig and Cox, 1959) are large 
bulges of bouldery detritus advancing from felsenmeer-clad or 
talus-clad valley walls toward mid-valley. The manner in which 
they move is discussed below. Wahrhaftig and Cox considered 
them the first of three stages in rock glacier evolution, two of 
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which occur in New England. For reasons discussed later they 
often seem to be associated with pro-talus ridges. Such a bulge, 
mantled by very coarse felsenmeer, has pushed out from the 
Tuckerman pro-talus ridge at the scarp (the Little Headwall) 
between the upper and lower basins of Tuckerman Ravine. It 
appears in the right foreground of Figure 1. Because of the alti- 
tude of the valley floor where it originated, the lobe has the 
form of a tongue extending down-valley as much as across, but 
since it originates on the side of the valley and has not yet 
reached its axis it must be considered still lobate. Along the 
valleyward edge of both the pro-talus ridge and the rock glacier 
there is a moraine-like marginal ridge (R. P. Goldthwait’s “J- 
shaped ridge”, 1939) such as characterizes many such masses in 
other regions (Wahrhaftig and Cox, 1959). The marginal ridge 
is visible in the right foreground of Figure 1; note that a trail 
has been cut along it leading to the upper basin of Tuckerman. 
The stream of very coarse felsenmeer behind it is the rock glacier 
itself. 

Because frost is more intense on the shady part of a cirque 
floor, lobate rock glaciers and pro-talus ridges usually develop 
there, rather than on the sunny side as in this case. In the upper 
basin of ‘Tuckerman, on the other hand, talus near the headwall 
and on the shady side of the upper basin is not yet entirely con- 
verted to felsenmeer, much less forming pro-talus ridges or rock 
glaciers. Presumably glacial ice has lain there too recently for 
such movements to have begun. The last remnant of ice may 
have been present just to the south of the headwall within a few 
centuries. It will be shown later that evidence of post-continental 
local glaciation in other cirques, especially on Katahdin, greatly 
strengthens this argument. 


Presidential Rock Glaciers and Morainal Deposits 


_Except in Tuckerman and King Ravines, the Presidentials 
have little to compare with the display of frost-worked glacial 
moraines and related features on Katahdin. There are actually 
no conspicuous glacial moraines left on the slopes and uplands of 
the Presidentials. However, they have plenty of dispersed post- 
continental moraine material and other bouldery subalpine 
detritus the forms of which are only partly obscured by subalpine 
forest. Pro-talus ridges seem to be evolving at the base of the 
walls of Jefferson Ravine. Two rock-glacier lobes mantled with 
avalanche detritus, advancing from its southeast wall, occupy 
most of the floor of the Great Gulf cirque, the uppermost dam- 
ming back little Spaulding Lake. (Remnant glacial ice may have 


'. lain near Spaulding Lake almost as recently as in Tuckerman.) 


Another rock-glacier lobe occurs at the head of the Ravine of 
the Castles. The finest rock glacier in New England occupies 
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King Ravine (Fig. 2) and has been referred to earlier. It is a 
perfect example of Wahrhaftig and Cox’s second stage of rock- 
glacier evolution, the “tongue-shaped rock glacier’, comparable 
in form to true valley glaciers. 

Howe’s observations in the San Juan Mountains of Colorado 
(1909) enabled J. W. Goldthwait (1913) to recognize the analogy 
between rock glaciers there and those in King Ravine and the 
Ravine of the Castles in the Presidentials, even though the latter 
appears in photographs to be a rather obscure small lobe. Gold- 
thwait accepted Howe's conservative conclusion that such masses 
are landslide deposits, now static. However, Spencer’s original 
brief description of the San Juan rock glaciers (1900) recognized 
their dynamic aspect. By 1910 Capps had noted good evidence of 
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movement of an Alaskan rock glacier. The motion of rock gla- 
ciers has been measured in the Alps by Chaix (1919, 1923, 1943) 
and in Alaska by Wahrhaftig and Cox (1959). It amounts to a 
few feet per year at most, much less than that of true glaciers of 
comparable dimensions. 

Wahrhaftig and Cox’s observations, considered in the light of 
our understanding of felsenmeer structure, make it clear that 
rock glaciers are great accumulations of silty, stony congelitur- 
bate similar to that beneath felsenmeer, so deep and filled with 
ice that they flow slowly, just as a glacier does, instead of merely 
creeping like felsenmeer. They are covered with felsenmeer 
boulders and, as in Tuckerman Ravine, may be margined by a 
moraine ridge. On the other hand, like glaciers, they often lack 
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Fig. 4. SOUTH BASIN, KATAHDIN 
(See diagram, p. 464) 
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peripheral moraines. The King Ravine example has none. The 
King Ravine rock glacier is about two-fifths of a mile long from 
the foot of the ravine headwall to its snout. Its source is felsen- 
meer, formed on talus, around the wall of its cirque. The felsen- 
meer on its surface is very coarse even for New England, many 
stones being forty or fifty feet long. The coarseness of New Eng- 
land felsenmeer in general is probably due to the massive char- 
acter of mountain-forming rocks in the region and to the vigor 
of its frost, winter temperatures being severe and moisture for 
formation of soil ice being abundant. The coarsest New England 
felsenmeer occurs on rock glaciers, perhaps because more com- 
plete frost sorting is possible there than in the shallow congel- 
iturbate of normal felsenmeer. On the other hand, lobate rock 
glaciers on which avalanche detritus is regularly deposited, as in 
the Great Gulf, may not have well-developed felsenmeer on their 
surfaces. 

Upham (1898) believed that close study would reveal moraines 
in the glacial cirques and troughs of New England mountains 
closely comparable to those in similar situations in western Eu- 
rope. Failure to find the expected moraines in the Presidentials 
forced the elder Goldthwait to believe that there had been no 
post-continental local glaciers there. Actually, most of the mo- 
raines in question must have been dispersed by felsenmeer creep 
and rock-glacier flow immediately upon being deposited (see 
comments on the Chimney Pond moraine and others on Ka- 
tahdin). The moraine materials now form the bouldery valley 
fill of Presidential cirques and their outlet troughs. On the other 
hand, Tarr (1900) noted conspicuous and strongly patterned mo- 
raines on Katahdin. However, some of the Katahdin deposits 
have peculiarities which indicate that they are not simple mo- 
raines of primary alpine-glacial deposition like those of western 
European mountains. 


Katahdin and the Presidentials: Instrumental Climatic 
Comparisons 

Though there is ample non-instrumental evidence of its cli- 
matic similarity to Mt. Washington (its vegetation, the character 
of its felsenmeer, scarcity of outcrops and stream channels above 
timberline, differentiation of windward and leeward slopes, and 
general topographic development), there is no summit observa- 
tory on Katahdin or other source of acceptable instrumental 
climatic data from its slopes. However, climatologists and geog- 
raphers have long been accustomed to make rough estimates of 
climate at various levels in mountains, based on calculated cli- 
matic gradients presumed to represent the region. Such esti- 
mates, for what they are worth, confirm the non-instrumental ob- 
servations in this instance. Values estimated for the summit of 
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Katahdin were surprisingly close to those observed on Mt. Wash- 
ington, the cooler and somewhat moister climate recorded at its 
base very nearly offsetting the effect of its lesser height. Estimated 
mean annual precipitation on its summit was 68.3 inches, com- 
pared with 70.5 observed on Mt. Washington; estimated mean 
annual temperature was 27.5°F., compared with 27.0°. The cal- 
culated climatic gradients near Mt. Washington, on which the 
estimates were based, were 3.1°F. and 5.7 inches per 1,000 feet. 
However, lowland stations are scarce near Katahdin and those 
near Mt. Washington give inconsistent data because of rough 
sites (U.S. Weather Bureau, 1959). Thus, the indicated climatic 
difference between the two summits is much less than the prob- 
able error of the estimates. 

As a matter of fact, the existence on Katahdin, but not on the 
Presidentials, of unsymmetrical and incompletely developed but 
valid west-facing cirques (Witherle Ravine and the Klondike 
Pond basin), as well as the extent of its local post-continental 
glaciers generally, indicate that during the recent geologic past 
Katahdin must have been somewhat wetter than Mt. Washington 
at levels having equivalent mean annual temperatures, rather 
than slightly drier as the estimates suggest. 


Post-Continental Local Glaciation on Katahdin 


Tarr (1900) observed erratics close to Baxter Peak, the highest 
summit of the Katahdin massif (see map, p. 462), but noted also 
that the Knife Edge (Figs. 3 and 4), a ridge which curves east- 
ward from that summit along the crest of the South Basin head- 
wall to Pamola Peak, is too sharp and deeply shattered to have 
survived in its present form the indicated complete submergence 
of the range by continental ice. The steepness and fresh-cut ap- 
pearance of the South Basin headwall (Fig. 4) and the presence 
in the valley below of what appear to be moraines much better 
preserved than is usual at such levels in New England, convinced 
him that the ridge had been sharpened since continental de- 
glaciation by headward erosion of the cirque by local ice. No 
significant evidence to the contrary has yet been advanced. As 
on cirque headwalls described by Matthes in the High Sierra 
(1938), the smooth exfoliated surface shown on the South Basin 
headwall in Figure 4 indicates the area occupied until recently 
by local ice. Avalanche chutes on the shattered upper headwall 
terminate downward at the former ice margin, as Matthes noted 
in his cirques. Severe frost shattering of the upper wall, compared 
to surfaces similarly exposed in Sierra cirques, is due to the rigors 
of New England alpine climate rather than to difference in age 
of the surfaces in question. One is therefore inclined to correlate 
the most recent glaciation of New England mountains with that 
which Matthes found had been widespread relatively recently in 
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western mountains and which he described as the “Little Ice 
Age’”’. 

It might be argued that the South Basin is so favorable a site 
for a post-continental local glacier that the recent existence of 
one there does not necessarily imply occurrence of similar glaciers 
elsewhere in the region. The same cannot be said of the much 
less favorably located basins of Lake Cowles and Davis Pond in 
the Northwest Basin, which were once occupied by a post-conti- 
nental local glacier. They are the only lakes in any New England 
cirque which are known to lie in basins carved entirely from 
bedrock. Because the two lakes are in basins cut in bedrock, 
they could have been carved out and left open only by a glacier. 
And only by a local glacier. For the valley in which they lie faced 
the flow of continental ice, which could hardly have evacuated it 
without filling the lake basins with drift. Moreover, the easily 
recognized fine-grained sedimentary and igneous continental- 
glacial erratics which are consistently abundant in continental 
drift in the vicinity of Katahdin are absent or very scarce near 
the lakes and for a considerable distance down the valley. All 
the detritus observed here is Katahdin granite. The size and 
situation of these lakes is such that if the continental drift once 
present in their vicinity had been removed not by a glacier but 
by streams and mass wasting, their basins would have been filled 
and the lakes eliminated. 

The two lake basins were carved out at the base of a low head- 
wall (about 500 feet high) on the southwest side of the Northwest 
Basin at a spot more favorable than the rest of the valley for 
collection of snow drifted off the alpine upland of the Northwest 
Plateau by southerly and southwesterly winds. (A considerable 
belt of stunted forest now intervenes, however, between the head- 
wall and the alpine zone on the plateau.) Furthermore, there are 
no high-lying surfaces to the west, northwest or north from which 
snow might have been drifted onto the site. Moreover, the lakes 
lie somewhat lower than most Katahdin cirque floors. When 
their cirque had a post-continental local glacier, therefore, many 
cirques more favorably located on the Presidentials and Katahdin 
must also have had local glaciers. 


Older Cirques in New England Mountains 

Most of the recent glaciers in New England mountains were 
concentrated in the two major massifs. However, it is important 
to note, for the sake of future comparisons with other mountain 
regions, that there seem to be at least two generations of cirques 
on New England mountains which are older and more widely 
distributed than those occupied by local glaciers since final con- 
tinental deglaciation. Some, typified by the Ravine of the Castles 
in the Presidentials, are still so nearly intact that they must have 
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had glaciers shortly before the onset of the last continental ice, 
though they have apparently had none since. The part of the 
Northwest Basin which has escaped recent glaciation seems to be 
a cirque contemporary with the Ravine of the Castles. Other, 
lower, cirque-like basins are far more modified by stream erosion 
and their headwalls are more completely graded by mass wasting. 
Except for the frequency with which such otherwise anomalously 
broad-headed basins are associated with the higher parts of New 
England mountains, it might be doubted whether many of them 
are cirques at all. 

Such basins may be distinguished from ordinary stream-cut 
valleys by their broad heads lying immediately beneath prom- 
inent summit ridges, often dissected by short, steep ravines which 
give rise to a fan pattern of streams converging from the basin 
walls toward mid-basin. Their floors are often flat, or appear to 
have been flat before being trenched by stream courses. ‘Though 
the ancient (pre-Wisconsin) glaciers which presumably carved 
them out must have been fed at least in part by snow drifted 
from the associated alpine uplands, the basins in question are 
like recently sharpened cirques in the Torngat mountains of 
northern Laborador (Forbes, 1938) and unlike recently active 
New England cirques in that, though they are associated with 
what are or have been windswept mountain uplands, they do not 
cluster in the lee of these. In other words, the very old cirques in 
New England may have been developed north of the zone then 
occupied by the prevailing surface westerlies in winter. 

The Klondike depression, west of Katahdin, is a particularly 
fine and ancient-appearing example of such a basin, its boggy 
floor still untrenched even though its walls have been deeply dis- 
sected by ravines and entirely graded by mass wasting. The Is- 
rael and Ammonoosuc valley-heads just west of the Presidentials 
are more typical of such basins throughout New England moun- 
tains. Tuckerman and Huntington Ravines scallop the rim of 
still another possible ancient cirque, centered on a junction of 
three streams at the 3000-foot level below Tuckerman. A rem- 
nant of its old headwall forms the subalpine scarp below the 
Alpine Garden (see Part II). 


Three Confluent Lee-Side Cirques on Katahdin 


Even though certain phenomena in them are not entirely un- 
derstood, this study would be incomplete if we did not discuss 
the forms which have been developed, as Tarr noted, in morainal 
and associated detritus in the three great lee-side cirques of 
Katahdin. The several processes active there have obscured one 
another to some degree. The resulting valley-bottom forms are 
partly covered with dense forest and brush which prevent de- 
tailed field examination and hamper photo-interpretation. Never- 
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theless, the forms which are visible are of great interest because 
glaciers and associated processes have been somewhat more active 
and extensive on Katahdin since continental deglaciation than 
they have been elsewhere in New England. 

The estimated mean annual temperature at Chimney Pond in 
the South Basin (Fig. 4) is roughly the same as that at Hermit 
Lake in Tuckerman Ravine. It is noteworthy, therefore, that the 
South Basin headwall rises almost twice as far above Chimney 
Pond at its base as Tuckerman does above Hermit Lake, and 
three times as far as Tuckerman does above the floor of its upper 
basin. It is the height and breadth of its headwall and the height 
of the graded alpine surfaces to windward, rather than their re- 
maining extent, which account for the size and vigor of the recent 
glacier in the South Basin. The North Basin headwall (right side 
of Fig. 5) stands about as high above its cirque floor as that of 
Tuckerman does above Hermit Lake, but it is much more mas- 
sively and extensively cliffed. It must have been glaciated at least 
as recently as the South Basin, since cliffs do not remain so little 
weathered for long at alpine levels in New England. The upper 
Great Basin (left side of Fig. 5), the central cirque of the three 
great lee-side cirques of Katahdin, heads at the Saddle Col, the 
lowest part of which is barely in the alpine zone. It thus has a 
lower headwall than the other cirques and seems to have had con- 
siderably more time to become weathered and eroded by non- 
glacial processes. Its headwall is dissected by avalanche gullies 
to about the same extent as those of the Great Gulf, Tuckerman 
and Huntington Ravines in the Presidentials. Moraines of local 
glaciers presumably once present on the floors of those four 
cirques are now equally dispersed and inconspicuous. 

The South Basin is confluent with the upper Great Basin at 
Chimney Pond to form the Great Basin proper (see Fig. 5 and 
map, p. 462). The North Basin is confluent with the Great Basin 
just upvalley from the Basin Ponds, a line of moraine-dammed 
ponds which stretches across the whole mouth of the cirque- 
embayment. The Basin Ponds moraine, the downhill face of 
which is generally about a hundred feet high throughout its 
length but is higher locally, lies along the crest of an east-facing 
scarp separating the cirque-embayment from a broad through 
valley, shaped by continental ice, which lies east of Katahdin. 
The upvalley face of the moraine is much less high, though indi- 
vidual crests are conspicuous. Its altitude is remarkably constant, 
the bulk of it consistently lying between the 2400- and 2500-foot 
contours from Keep Ridge northwestward. 

Though it is by far the finest moraine associated with any New 
England cirque, that fact and certain peculiarities have led to 
discussion. Close association of such unusual features seems to 
imply a cause-and-effect relationship, yet that relationship has 
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been questioned. Hamlin (1881) was the first to describe the mo- 
raine. Tarr (1900) explained it as the terminal moraine of local 
post-continental glaciers in the cirques upvalley; certainly it ter- 
minates their moraine system, since Katahdin material gives way 
downslope to tills rich in non-Katahdin erratic material. How- 
ever, Antevs (1932) observed that it is fairly regularly convex up- 
valley and extends not only across the mouth of the cirque-em- 
bayment but also southeastward along the contour to the toe of 
Keep Ridge, the easternmost spur of Pamola Peak (see Fig. 6). It 
then descends the south slope of Keep Ridge to the bank of Ava- 
lanche Brook. Its form on the map is thus that of a lateral mo- 
raine of the remnant tongue of continental ice which must once 
have lain in the lowland east of Katahdin. Nevertheless, its ac- 
cessible parts seem to be almost all Katahdin granite, thus being 
in sharp contrast with the continental-glacial till downvalley. 

Antevs’ proposed solution was that the moraine is medial, 
formed between Katahdin ice and the remnant of continental 
ice. Medial moraine deposits so well formed are unusual in 
mountains, however, even where other kinds of well-formed mo- 
raine are common. Transport by medial moraines in general is 
probably much less than their dramatic appearance on living 
glaciers might imply; such active medial moraines consistently 
have very large ice cores. The Basin Ponds moraine conforms too 
closely to the expected form of a lateral moraine to be plausibly 
called medial. For example, it hugs the foot of Keep Ridge too 
closely to have permitted the passage of tributary ice, or even 
meltwater, from the Katahdin cirques. 

A lateral moraine formed by the continental-ice tongue in- 
voked by Antevs should contain considerable non-Katahdin ma- 
terial. At least part of any medial moraine formed between that 
ice and other glaciers should similarly be rich in erratics. Thus 
R. P. Goldthwait (1939) and Caldwell (1959) reported in support 
of Antevs that fine-grained sedimentary and igneous erratics 
foreign to Katahdin occur at least locally on the flanks of the 
Basin Pond moraine. However, considering that Goldthwait’s 
sample from the pond shore was of pebbles, and assuming that 
Caldwell’s sample on the final ridge of the moraine downvalley 
was also local and omitted consideration of the abundant large 
boulders of Katahdin granite in the moraine, the amount of er- 
ratic material reported was not more than might be due to in- 
complete intermixture of continental-glacial till brought down 
from higher on Katahdin, or to disintegration nearby of one or 
more of the occasional erratic boulders presumably derived in 
similar manner. General and very definite dominance of Ka- 
tahdin granite is evident in both vicinities, and similar local oc- 
currences of erratic material have been seen in the lower Great 
Basin above the moraine. Below the final ridge mentioned by 
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Caldwell (note its very interesting pattern in Fig. 6), one passes 
rather abruptly onto continental-glacial till which has a much 
higher proportion of erratic material than anything upvalley. 
Until we have further evidence we are thus confronted with what 
seems to be a lateral moraine containing little of the characteris- 
tic drift of the glacier by which it was formed. Furthermore, it 
seems better preserved than experience in the region would lead 
one to expect, considering its altitude. 


Deposits of the Katahdin Post-Continental Glaciers 

Talus is accumulating rapidly upstream from Chimney Pond 
in the valley which gives access to the foot of the South Basin 
headwall (Fig. 4). Freshly broken rock is abundant below the 
headwall in that valley, and impact marks of rockfalls are nu- 
merous in the couloirs upslope. The talus below them is never- 
theless decidedly scant, considering the height of the cliff above. 
It is trenched and ridged by avalanches. No sorting by frost is 
evident on those slopes, nor do they show any evidence of creep. 
Below the terminal facet of Cathedral Ridge, just to the right of 
the headwall in Figure 4, more ample talus slopes have accumu- 
lated because glacial ice has been absent longer. Felsenmeer ter- 
races and pro-talus ridges have developed on them and are espe- 
cially evident in other views (Thompson, 1960). The Chimney 
Pond moraine has also been greatly wasted down, though reces- 
sion of glacial ice from it is one of the more recent events re- 
corded in the Katahdin landscape. It must have been subject to 
severe mass wasting for a considerable time even before the ice 
receded. If other New England moraines have been modified as 
promptly, their usual obscurity is understandable. 

Downvalley from Chimney Pond toward the Basin Ponds, ac- 
tive or inactive felsenmeer is widespread and locally very coarse. 
Halfway downvalley toward Basin Ponds, Tarr’s ““Bear-Den Mo- 
raine” may be seen at Dry Pond, where it forms a ridge enclosing 
a kettle in which the water level fluctuates greatly. Drainage from 
the pond passes underground through broad crevices in the mo- 
raine which are partly blocked by peat and decaying wood. The 
size of the boulders in the barrier ridge and the completeness 
with which they have been sorted out from finer material are 
reminiscent of the King Ravine rock glacier. The ridge seems 
too abrupt to have formed either on an ordinary felsenmeer sur- 
face or on an active rock glacier, but might have been formed by 
uneven thawing and subsidence of a rock glacier. In that connec- 
tion, it is well to study the North Basin. 

Most of the upper half of the North Basin (Fig. 5) is floored 
with a detritus mass which Tarr simply called “morainal”. It is 
a chaos of hummocks of incompletely frost-sorted moraine. The 
nature of its margins, discussed later, seems compatible with its 
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probable origin as debris of a detritus-laden true glacier which 
melted in place. The chaotic sector ends downvalley at a pair of 
small lakes which are both fed and drained underground. The 
detritus-scarp against which they have formed is ten or twenty 
feet high and marks the upper end of a graded surface of felsen- 
meer (very poorly represented on the Geological Survey topo- 
graphic map), which is almost as coarse as the Bear-Den Moraine. 
The graded surface slopes downvalley in general, though its up- 
permost part seems to have settled somewhat, causing a slight 
reverse slope in a dry, boulder-filled channel which traverses it. 
The channel, which once carried a melt-water stream from the 
true glacier above, is visible in Figure 5 most of the way down a 


400-foot boulder scarp at the mouth of the North Basin. Farther 
down, the stream was lost among the boulders. Its course trends 
toward a spring in which the North Basin drainage still emerges 
just above Basin Ponds. The graded surface can be interpreted 
only as the upper surface of a rock glacier of a type described by 
Wahrhaftig and Cox, developed of morainal detritus at the foot 
of a true valley glacier and recently forming a continuation of 
that glacier downvalley (as many rock glaciers do, for example, 
in Alaska). In instances of this sort Wahrhaftig and Cox note 
that the true glacier may recede from contact with the rock gla- 
cier, leaving a pit such as that in which the two small North 
Basin lakes lie. The 400-foot terminal scarp of the North Basin 
rock glacier appears to mark its descent over a bedrock scarp be- 
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neath, the North Basin having been a hanging valley even before 
the formation of the rock glacier. 

When cut off from its source of detritus, such a rock glacier 
must lose gradient and eventually stop flowing. The North Basin 
rock glacier has apparently become separated from its parent true 
glacier very recently, in terms of the rate at which such changes 
occur. It would appear that a similar rock glacier originating 
below the South Basin true glacier might have been similarly 
isolated long enough ago to become entirely inactive, thus pro- 
ducing the situation described in connection with the Bear-Den 
Moraine and associated valley-floor forms. 

It may further be tentatively suggested that true post-conti- 
nental glaciers may at a still earlier time have advanced to the 
sites of the Basin Ponds and there produced morainal rock gla- 
ciers. Such masses advancing across an older Basin Pond conti- 
nental-glacial lateral moraine, in the area which has been ac- 
cessible for study, may have superimposed their terminal 
moraines on it and then in thawing settled enough to leave the 
upvalley face of the old moraine still evident. Felsenmeer, now 
inactive, such as might have formed the surface of such rock gla- 
ciers, is still present above the moraine and on its upvalley face. 
This hypothesis might be checked by digging pits in the moraine 
near Keep Ridge, where brush and lack of exposures have com- 
bined to prevent study. Unless that area, also, has been covered 
by rock-glacier detritus (lobate rock glaciers originating upslope 
and now inactive), that part of the moraine should be mostly of 
continental-glacial drift. Its prominence and its surface patterns 
in Figure 6 suggest some degree of upbuilding, however, rather 
than constant down-wasting since continental deglaciation. 


Valley-Margin Forms 


On the margin of the valley fills in the three confluent cirques 
various interesting forms have developed. Lobate rock glaciers 
occur along the south side of the North Basin (Fig. 5), where 
they seem to have pushed aside the true glacier to some extent. 
Downvalley the band of lobes merges into the main North Basin 
rock glacier, forming the part of it lying south of the dry stream- 
bed. Others occur at the base of Pamola downvalley from Dry 
Ponds, south of the old course of the South Basin glacier (Fig. 4). 
All of them are mantled with coarse felsenmeer, continuous up- 
slope with felsenmeer on the mountainsides above. The Pamola 
lobe farthest upvalley (Fig. 4) is as coarse-surfaced as the King 
Ravine rock glacier. The big blocks are from a cliff just upvalley, 
carved in the valley wall by the South Basin glacier. The glacier 
carried the blocks about a quarter-mile down the valley and de- 
posited them as lateral moraines. Later they became incorpo- 
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rated in the rock-glacier lobe and were upheaved by frost to form 
its surface. 

Pro-talus moats and ridges are found in the Katahdin cirques 
only where talus has been deposited on valley fill. Thus they oc- 
cur only below cliffs, never below uncliffed slopes bearing only 
felsenmeer. On the other hand, we have noticed that neither do 
they occur under very recent talus; some degree of creep seems 
necessary to form them. Loading of the margin of a frozen val- 
ley-fill by the initial creeping movement of talus becoming con- 
verted to felsenmeer seems indicated as the cause of the moats; 
the ridges are thrown up by the resulting thrust. The moat is 
later filled by creeping felsenmeer and rock-glacier lobes may be- 
gin to form, as in Tuckerman Ravine. A prominent pro-talus 
moat and ridge lying between the Pamola lobate rock glaciers 
and the Chimney Pond moraine might be mistaken for a lateral 
moraine, except that it turns upslope at its junction with the 
rock-glacier lobe farthest upvalley. A very similar moat and ridge 
in the upper Great Basin, upvalley from Cathedral Ridge, ex- 
tends too far up toward the headwall of that cirque to be con- 
sidered a lateral moraine. Along the north wall of the Great 
Basin unforested felsenmeer from the ridge above (Hamlin 
Ridge) is creeping out onto the forested valley fill in shallow 
tongues; there is thus neither moat nor ridge on that side of the 
valley. 

A pro-talus moat and ridge are continuous under the cliffed 
headwall and beneath the precipitous north wall of the North 
Basin, forming that margin of both the chaotic morainal sector 
upvalley and the rock glacier downvalley. To some degree the 
ridge may represent a lateral moraine, but it is interesting to 
note that though the talus below the cliffs seems to have been 
somewhat caved down, as though settling of the valley fill had 
left its toe unsupported, the moat has not been filled, or if filled, 
has reformed beyond the new deposits. At the head of the cirque 
is a detritus mass which might be a lobate rock glacier except 
that it is separated from the talus above by the moat. In view of 
the evident recency of recession of the true glacier it seems pos- 
sible that some of its ice remains in that mass, deeply buried by 
moraine. Caving of talus beneath the north wall just downval- 
ley from the presumed remnant mass is so recent that a difference 
in degree of lichen cover is evident between it and adjacent 
slopes. 


Summary and Comments: Mountain Clima-Geomorphology in 


New England and the World 


In the more rugged parts of New England, as in other moun- 
tain regions, topography in the alpine and subalpine zones is 
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regionally distinctive because the climate and climate-sensitive 
processes of those zones have long been similarly distinctive. 
Clima-geomorphic comparison of the higher parts of such re- 
gions, based on studies like this one, can thus clear up many im- 
portant problems in mountain physical geography which persist 
because classical climatology, relying mainly on data from instru- 
mental stations, is unable to differentiate adequately among the 
complex climates of such terrain. 

The most distinctive geomorphic process in New England 
mountains is the creep of their remarkably coarse and wide- 
spread felsenmeers (mantles of boulders upheaved by frost). In 
the continental climate of the New England mountains, which is 
quite moist at all seasons, severe seasonal frost and deep thaw 
rive bedrock and heave up the larger fragments to produce such 
boulder mantles. Vigorous soil frost in the developed felsenmeers 
is further favored by convection in their crevices (Balch ventila- 
tion) caused by the thermal gradient which exists in winter be- 
tween air within and outside them. Reversal of the thermal gra- 
dient in summer hampers crevice ventilation and delays seasonal 
thaw. The net year-round effect is refrigeration not only of the 
underlying stony, silty, frost-stirred soil (congeliturbate), but 
also of bedrock beneath. The congeliturbate is mostly formed as 
residue of felsenmeer formation and weathering, and has gen- 
erally been assumed to be protected from frost by the blanket of 
open-jointed boulders above it. Regular seasonal formation and 
thaw of masses of frost in the congeliturbate cause the overlying 
felsenmeer to creep; intensified seasonal frost in bedrock regu- 
larly rives new boulders to maintain the wasting felsenmeer. 

On especially prominent mountain ridges, summits, and high 
exposed slopes in New England, Balch ventilation is facilitated 
by violent prevailing winter westerlies which keep such surfaces 
(the alpine uplands) almost stripped of snow. Hence, they con- 
sistently have permafrost, as do favorable sites even far down in 
the forested subalpine zone. Even at subalpine levels, felsenmeer 
creep is fairly active on most steep slopes in spite of forest cover 
and considerable snow. On the windswept alpine uplands, where 
such creep is especially vigorous, it not only acts effectively, in 
combination with associated mass-wasting processes, to produce 
moderate to low gradients, but also overloads all potential 
drainageways with detritus, so that run-off is too dispersed among 
the felsenmeer boulders to dissect the surface. Furthermore, be- 
cause they are so completely windswept, New England alpine up- 
lands have long remained undissected by alpine glaciers. Instead, 
the cirques and now-vanished local glaciers associated with the 
uplands have all been formed in adjacent subalpine sites which 
collect and conserve snow blown off the heights above. 

Because their energies are concentrated in channels, subalpine 
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streams and glaciers in New England mountains have not only 
been able to carry away the coarse detritus fed into them by land- 
slides, felsenmeer creep, and other processes, but at the same 
time have carved out the cirques and gorges which dissect and 
thus steepen subalpine slopes in New England. The detritus load 
they carry is such that most such drainageways must retain con- 
siderable gradient, so that they have not eroded headward far 
enough to destroy all the alpine uplands. Recent glaciers have 
sharpened the headwalls of many cirques and have deposited mo- 
raines downvalley which have all been at least somewhat reduced, 
and in most valleys more or less completely dispersed, by mass 
wasting. Earlier glacial erosion by continental ice, substantial in 
nearby low passes, was not severe at alpine and subalpine levels. 

Felsenmeer-graded summit surfaces similar to those of New 
England are common in the Rockies and presumably in the 
mountains of central Asia, associated with cirques fed by drifted 
snow. Upland felsenmeer is also widespread in parts of the Great 
Khingan Mountains of western Manchuria (Imanishi, 1950), and 
probably in other ranges in northeastern Asia, but its relations 
to local glaciation there are not known. In the Colorado Rockies 
such felsenmeer is less coarse than in New England, probably 
mostly because uplands there, which are so sheltered from marine 
influence as to have really severe winter temperatures, are for the 
same reason too dry for the full development of frost heave. In 
the Wind River Range, moister and farther north, summit felsen- 
meers are quite coarse. 

In the Torngat Mountains of northern Labrador (Forbes, 
1938; Ives, 1958), many mountaintops are graded by felsenmeer 
creep which is apparently very similar to such creep on New 
England alpine uplands. Temperatures presumably fall lower 
than on New England summits, but precipitation is probably 
less and the depth of summer thaw must also be quite limited. 
Felsenmeers similar to those of the lower parts of the New Eng- 
land subalpine zone occur on mountains in Maryland (Smith, 
1949), West Virginia (W. C. Robison, personal communication, 
1960), and perhaps on the Great Smokies and other high summits 
in North Carolina. As in New England, felsenmeer at low-subal- 
pine levels can at best be only moderately active. 

Climate analogy with mountains having relatively strong sea- 
sonal freeze and thaw is also indicated by the presence of rock 
glaciers in New England. Rock glaciers occur high up on the 
eastern (leeward) slope of the southern High Sierra (Kesseli, 
1941), in presumably similar sites in the Andes of central Chile 
(Lliboutry, 1953), in the Rockies (Spencer, 1900, and many oth- 
ers), in the most sheltered interior valleys in the Alps (Chaix, 
1919), and in the Tien Shan of mid-Asia (Iveranov, 1950). They 
are very common in the Alaska and Brooks Ranges. As in other 
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regions, some New England rock glaciers and related phenomena 
seem to have developed as morainal extensions of local true gla- 
ciers now vanished. 

Mountain regions lacking strong seasonal freeze and thaw are 
quite different from those cited above. Moist mid-latitude and 
subarctic mountains in the southern hemisphere, and the more 
maritime ranges in such latitudes in western Europe and North 
America, including the Aleutian Islands (Thompson, 1950, 1954), 
show relatively scant development of felsenmeer, if any, and no 
rock glaciers. Many high tropical mountains have only diurnal 
frost. Such frost is geomorphically very effective at certain levels 
because of its frequency and vigor (Troll, 1941, 1943-44), but it 
is too shallow to produce felsenmeer or rock glaciers. 
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MAN IN LOVE WITH A MOUNTAIN 
by WELDON F. HEALD 


dB HE GREAT HEART-THROBBING ROMANCES Of history are celebrated 
not only in prose, poetry and song. They have also been 
subjected to Freudian analysis. Through the interactions of ids, 
repressions, transferences and sublimations the loves of Dante 
for Beatrice, Abelard for Eloise, and Edward for Wallis are made 
understandable to us science-oriented moderns, The symptoms 
of tenderness, passion, devotion and sacrifice expressed in iambic 
pentameter are not enough. We now demand the exacta of case 
histories. 

But what might our inquisitive libido-probing specialists re- 
veal were they to wield their psychiatric scalpels upon Count 
Henry Russell’s consuming attachment for the Vignemale? Here 
was a splendid, single-minded obsession that endured for forty- 
six years. Yet certainly it was one of the strangest love affairs the 
world has ever known. For the adored recipient of the suitor’s 
ardor was not a woman, but a mountain. 

However, even the layman would suspect that the Count’s 
unique inheritance and background predestined him to be an 
errant non-conformist. He was born at Toulouse, France, in 
1834, heir to a papal title. His parents were an Irish-Catholic 
nobleman and a sister of Napoleon III’s chamberlain. Christened 
Henry Patrick Marie Russell-Killough, in an engaging mixture 
of Celtic and Gallic, the Count’s name perhaps gives the prin- 
cipal key to his complex character. Inherited from the Irish were 
an elastic temperament, a strain of mysticism, broad drollery, 
and a love of life; from his mother’s side came social grace and 
charm, sharp wit, musical talent, and that special amenity of 
France, the ability to produce sparkling conversation. A friend 
once remarked that he resembled a capering Irish bull controlled 
by the lasso of French logic. 

In addition, he was never forced to descend from his privileged 
position to wrestle with the more unpleasant aspects of eco- 
nomics. The result was that the Count represented a late but 
heroic expression of the romantic era, uninhibited by the realities 
of the Industrial Revolution. He lived in an exalted world 
where art, poetry, music and the intellect dominated; science, 
commerce and practical politics were the concern of the com- 
mon man. What more fertile field could there be for the culti- 
vation of fanciful eccentricities, if not downright aberrations? 

Our couch-and-question practitioners also insist that early 
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childhood impressions are all-important in the formation of 
adult personality. More aptly put, the boy is father to the man. 
In this case the major character-shaping stimulus is not hard to 
find. Fifty miles south of the proud and affluent old city of 
Toulouse the long, serrated crest of the Pyrenees cuts across the 
sky. The snow-crowned peaks, swelling ridges, and deep, narrow 
valleys are a constant challenge to the romantic, the imaginative, 
and the adventurous. Young Henry was all three. 

At the age of six he was taken into the heart of this then mys- 
terious mountain realm, and walked the rough track from Cau- 
terets to the Lac de Gaube. There he suddenly stood face to face 
with his future inamorata, the Vignemale. Rising in a spectacular 
north-facing precipice a full mile above the lake, it reaches an 
elevation of 10,820 feet and is the highest Pyrenean summit on 
the border between France and Spain. As the impressionable 
boy looked at the Vignemale there were implanted within him 
seeds of tenderness and yearning that later blossomed into the 
ruling passion of his life. 

But the human psyche is a volatile phantom which refuses to 
be bound by mathematical formulae. Its ways are obscure and 
inexplicable. Although Henry first gazed upon the beloved form 
of the Vignemale in 1840, twenty-three years passed before he 
stood upon its top and claimed the mountain for his own. They 
were busy, formative years in which the young Count received 
his education in France and Ireland, and later made several 
lengthy trips to North and South America, Asia and Oceania. 
But he eventually returned in 1863, at the age of twenty-nine, 
and the rest of his life was quite simply and completely dedi- 
cated to the Pyrenees. 

His first act was to climb the Vignemale. Presumably the 
mountain had by then become an overpowering fixation, and 
it is significant that he presented himself in celibacy. He wrote 
later that this was an “ascent of betrothal and the beginning 
of an eternal passion”. In fact, every aspect of the Count’s wooing 
and conquest of the peak resembled an ardent and complicated 
love affair. Acting as his man-in-waiting upon this momentous 
occasion was the guide, Laurent Passet, who accompanied him 
on many subsequent Pyrenean adventures. 

Altogether Henry made thirty-three ascents of the Vignemale, 
the last when he was seventy years old. Many were solitary. On 
February 11, 1869, with two guides, he accomplished the first 
winter climb of the mountain. But perhaps the most revealing 
was the ascent of August 26, 1880. Then he spent the night on 
the summit in very curious circumstances. As daylight faded he 
asked his two peasant-mountaineer companions to dig a grave. 
When completed, the Count lay in it, wrapped in his sheepskin 
sleeping-bag, and gave orders for his burial. The men covered 
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him to the neck beneath a cumbrous layer of rock and soil, then 
descended to shelter some way below. It was Count Henry Rus- 
sell’s nuptial night, the consummation of his love for the Vigne- 
male. At last he and the mountain were one. 

But the peak proved to be an exacting mistress. The tempera- 
ture dropped below freezing and the Count’s grave and his ex- 
posed pointed beard were whitened with hoarfrost. What trans- 
ports of emotion the captive lover experienced no one will ever 
know. For, to the outside world, he presented the episode in 
lighter vein, writing later: “It was impossible to catch cold, for 
I was cold the whole time—indeed, I was blue and frozen”. 

The reaction of the outside world to the eccentric Count has 
been interesting. He achieved limited but lasting fame as one of 
the original explorers of the Pyrenees. Although the Alps were 
already the popular playground of Europe, the great range di- 
viding France and Spain was then unknown, unmapped and un- 
visited. Count Henry Russell and his English friend, Charles 
Packe, between them lifted the veil of mystery and presented a 
second European mountain Elysium to the increasing crowds of 
well-to-do pleasure seekers. 

During his explorations the Count covered a large part of the 
Pyrenees and made sixteen ascents of hitherto unclimbed peaks. 
His pedestrian feats were prodigious, and he was called “Sir 
Henri Russell Killow-Métre, le plus grand marcheur du monde”. 
In his prime he would often dance all night before starting on 
a twenty- or thirty-mile walk at dawn. But, unlike the thorough 
Packe, he was frankly indifferent to science and made no ob- 
servations in geology, botany, zoology or history. 

The Count described his extensive high-altitude wanderings 
in a book, Les Souvenirs d’un Montagnard, published in 1888. 
He was bilingual, speaking French or English with equal facility. 
But it was in the liquid cadences of the former language that his 
brain and heart best expressed themselves. Emotions rather than 
cold facts dominate these “Memories of a Mountaineer”. They 
glow warm with the author’s life-long passion, and the book is a 
love story, none the less compelling because the heroine is a 
mountain. 

Locally “Monsieur le Compte” became a legend, even during 
his lifetime. The simple folk of the remote valleys regarded him 
with awed respect. He was to them an exalted and mystifying 
personage whose purposes, however strange and beyond their 
divination, were necessarily wise. His love for the Vignemale was 
widely known but never understood. The French, however, are 
sympathetic to romance in any form. So the Syndicate of the 
Valley of Baréges in 1889 leased the upper part of the mountain 
to him for ninety-nine years, at an annual rental of one franc. By 
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this act the spiritual union of Count Henry Russell and the 
Vignemale was finally sanctioned by law. 

Never out of sight of the Pyrenees, the Count wintered at 
Pau, at the northern foot of the range, and spent his summers 
on the heights. But he yearned for a closer and more constant 
intimacy with his adored mountain than was possible by means 
of mere climbing trips. He wanted to remain for days near the 
summit, where he could savor the changing moods and beauties 
of his Vignemale in sunshine and storm at all seasons of the 
year. But he would never desecrate the purity of the mountain’s 
crowning glory of snow, ice and rock by erecting ugly stone or 
wood shelters. Only a grotto would be acceptable. He afterwards 
explained in the Souvenirs that a grotto might be the work of 
man, but it can be made to look like nature’s own. 

The site chosen for the first grotte-refuge was the wall of rock 
at the head of the mile-long Glacier d’Ossau. Its elevation is 
10,520 feet, just south of the Vignemale’s highest point. For two 
summers processions of peasants and miners carried food, wood, 
tools and explosives up the crevassed glacier from the village of 
Gédre, more than 7000 feet below. At all times the Count was on 
hand to supervise the work. Through storm and calm, cold, 
wind and falling snow the labor continued, and in August 1882 
the grotto was completed. 

With the shelter problem solved, Henry’s obsession grew. His 
sojourns at the grotto multiplied in number and length—three 
days, a week, ten days. Now he was able to live with his mountain 
day and night. His ardor also intensified, and soon one artificial 
cave was not enough. So there followed the nearby Grotte des 
Guides in 1885, and the next year the modest Grotte des Dames. 

But in spite of his single-hearted devotion, Count Henry Rus- 
sell was never ascetically inclined. He was no dour recluse. Nor 
did he show the least jealousy over the attentions others paid his 
mountain. In fact, they were proudly welcomed. He liked people 
and acted as cordial host to French and English climbers at his 
high-perched estate. Many a visitor told of the Count’s hospital- 
ity, his fund of good stories, and of his tall military bearing, with 
steeply sloping shoulders which somehow increased his dignified 
appearance. In Henry’s own words he had the “shape of a cham- 
pagne bottle”. The Abbé Pons said Mass in the grotto doorway 
before thirty worshippers kneeling outside in the dawn-reddened 
snow. The Compte des Monts and friends raised a capacious tent 
on the glacier. Persian rugs were spread, oriental incense burned, 
and white napery appeared. The guests banqueted on vintage 
wines and a huge jambon de Bayonne, followed by rare liqueurs 
and long Havana cigars. People came from all parts of Europe 
and the Count’s grottos in the sky began to be known as a lofty 
place of pilgrimage. 
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But, as before, the lover’s constancy was cruelly tested. In 
1887 the glacier rose against the rock wall and buried the caves 
beneath solid ice. With a heavy heart the Count retreated to the 
foot of the glacier. There, at an elevation of 7900 feet, another 
large grotto and two smaller ones were hollowed out of the 
mountain. Called Bellevue, they never satisfied him, for his love 
was now nearly 3000 feet above him. Finally he could stand the 
absence no longer and resolved to carve his seventh and last 
grotto at the summit. The back-breaking work was again accom- 
plished by the men of Gédre in two seasons, and at last in 1893 
the Count celebrated, in his own words, “the silver wedding” of 
his first ascent. This was his spiritual home until his death in 
1909. He called it Le Paradis, either because it was so close to 
heaven or was a heaven on earth to him. 

Today, just outside the village of Gavarnie there is a monu- 
ment to Sir Henry Patrick Marie Russell-Killough. It was erected 
by his many friends and admirers, and stands at the entrance to 
the Cirque de Gavarnie, the Pyrenees’ supreme expression of 
mountain grandeur. This simple marker is seen by hundreds of 
thousands of visitors and it serves to keep ever fresh the memory 
of a remarkable individual who lived strangely but not in vain. 

So, such is the case history of a weird and aberrant romance 
between a man and a mountain. Here is certainly a treasure 
trove for psychophiles. Among its shining gems is the nuptial 
night on the crest; the involved symbolism of the Count’s de- 
termined grotto penetrations; his otherwise puzzling unmarried 
state; and the possibility that at least two of the Vignemale’s 
nine summit peaks from certain angles resemble the breasts of a 
reclining woman. But it may be that seeking a pathological in- 
terpretation is the wrong approach entirely. Some may be satis- 
fied with the Count’s own explanation. 

In his Souvenirs he wrote: ‘““A mountaineer is forever a lover of 
nature, especially when it has not been disfigured by humans”. 
Perhaps this alone is reason enough for a man to fall in love 
with a mountain. 


A TOUR OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS IN 1883 


by ELLEN 'T. CHEEVER 


uLy 16, 1883. OUR MERRY PARTY was completed at the Barnard 
J mansion in Franklin by the arrival of the Cheevers, Monday 
noon. The lovely weather and the prospect of spending a whole 
day in Plymouth, if we started Tuesday morning, made us decide 
to set off that afternoon. So, about three o'clock, a curious 
passer-by might have seen the whole Barnard family eagerly 
watching to see how five young ladies, three young gentlemen, 
three valises, two linen traveling cases, one shawl strap, one 
satchel, the camera, five umbrellas, four shawls, three overcoats 
and five jackets—not to mention small handbags, a linen duster, 
and a bag of cookies—could be stowed away into Mr. Kenrick’s 
two carriages. The packing was successfully done, however, in 
spite of Mrs. Barnard’s gentle sneers and a slight lack of faith in 
some members of the party. 

“Father Barnard” sent us on our way with cheerful prophecies 
of thunderstorms, hail, cyclones and runaways; but nothing 
could have been more propitious than our first drive of twelve 
miles to New Hampton. Everyone was in high spirits; even our 
morose friend William wore his new straw hat at the angle which 
indicates “the acme of bliss’. Our horses, Ned, Rhody, Topsy 
and Jenny, went finely. There was no dust, and convenient clouds 
kept the sun from shining too steadily upon us. The views grew 
more and more lovely as we drove on, and the charmingness of 
our situation so impressed us that we reached the Pinnacle House 
at New Hampton in a very hilarious state. Thomas and Charlotte 
gave us sad accounts of the undignified behavior of our little 
chaperon, Mrs. Pray, and the demure Gilbert. The other 
carriageful behaved themselves with great propriety. 

While we were waiting for supper the ladies strolled through 
the grounds of the New Hampton Institute of Learning. Then 


For this delightful account we are indebted to Marguerite D. Barnes (Mrs. 
Joseph H. Barnes) of Franklin, N. H., whose mother, Mary (“Mollie”) Bar- 
nard, was one of the party. The other members were: Thomas A. Hine and 
his wife, Anna; C. Gilbert Hine, younger brother of Thomas; William Bar- 
nard and (Mrs.) Emma Barnard Pray, brother and sister of Mary; and Char- 
lotte and Ellen Cheever. All were young people, mostly in their twenties; 
Mary Barnard, 24, had just graduated from Smith College, while her sister, 
Emma Pray, was three years older. Mary and Emma were veritable sylphs, 
weighing only 93 and 103 pounds respectively. Mary Barnard and Ellen 
Cheever are referred to in the account as “the infants”, Mrs. Hine and Mrs. 
Pray as “the chaperons”, and Thomas Hine and William Barnard as “the 
managers”. In spite of the several allusions to sentimental evenings it may 
be mentioned that no marriages resulted from the trip. 

The accompanying photographs were all taken by either Thomas or Gil- 
bert Hine. 

All footnotes are by the Editor. 
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Thomas called a business meeting on the piazza, and Gilbert was 
voted treasurer of the party. The secretary! had been chosen be- 
fore we left Franklin. Our supper was a very nice one. It is 
especially to be noted that the young gentlemen ate freely of the 
delicious hot biscuits and did not suffer from dyspepsia after- 
wards. Someone suggested drawing lots for our seats in the 
carriages and, as a result, the four pairs of glasses shone forth 
together. 

We started from New Hampton a little after seven and had 
a most refreshing drive of twelve miles in the twilight and moon- 
light to Plymouth. That glorious night was a most auspicious 
beginning for our journey; we only hoped it would not spoil us 
for any less pleasant days that might come. The night at the 
Pemigewasset House was very comfortable, and we were up bright 
and early ‘Tuesday morning. 

At eight o’clock we started from Plymouth. Thomas had 
Charlotte, Mollie and Ellen to take care of, while the two 
chaperons and Gilbert kept guard over William. It was cloudy 
at first and delightfully cool, but about ten the clouds burned 
away and it became bright and warm. Thomas stopped to take 
four photographs, and we took advantage of the rests to stretch 
ourselves and lie down in the hayfields. It grew very hot at noon, 
and coats and hats were at a discount. The young gentlemen had 
a realizing sense that the hour for dinner was at hand, and so we 
were favored with some groans from Thomas and some philo- 
sophical reflections from William. 

At half-past one we came to the Flume House, and the groans 
and the philosophy gave place to eager preparations for dinner. 
No time was allowed for prinking, for we are indefatigable sight- 
seers; so, with demoralized collars and flying hairpins, we drove 
down the breakneck hill to the Flume. Those of us who had been 
here before found a tremendous change.? The great gullies full 
of huge rocks and uprooted trees look forlorn enough. ‘Thomas 
and Gilbert took several pictures on their way. We ladies, accom- 
panied by William, scrambled on ahead and planted ourselves in 
a row on a huge boulder, while Mrs. Pray perched opposite us 
on a rock more suited to her size. We nearly broke our backs, 
were melted by the sun, and devoured by mosquitoes, and 
William narrowly escaped being crushed by a falling boulder; 
but we were still able to smile while our pictures were being 
taken and then to scramble down from our lofty position. Mrs. 
Pray had to reprimand her young charge, Gilbert, for carrying 
on a violent flirtation with a young lady; but she soon spoiled the 


1 Ellen Cheever, writer of this account. 

2 The great Flume slide, which incidentally carried away the large boulder 
that had been wedged between the walls of the gorge, had occurred only a 
few weeks before, in June 1883. 
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effect of her scolding by encouraging him in the most frivolous 
behavior all the way back to the hotel. As it looked very much 
like a shower we added waterproofs to the party and walked 
down to see the Pool. The old man is still there, and recognized 
Mollie as a member of the Barnard family, but the boat has 
gone, so we stayed only a few minutes before beginning our 
weary climb up to the hotel again. It was very sultry and we were 
all glad to rest awhile before dressing for supper. 

We were much amused to see how our personal property got 
distributed about. Just as we were lying down Thomas came to 
our door to bring Ellen’s boots, and soon after William was heard 
wandering about the halls in search of his coat, which was hang- 
ing in our closet. Gilbert was the only gentleman who appeared 
in “biled shirt” and collar, and Thomas and William were under 
a cloud for the rest of the evening on account of their inferior 
appearance. We incurred Thomas's displeasure by making an 
ignominious entrance into the dining-room, so we had to make 
ourselves particularly charming to the gentlemen during the 
evening. We sat out on the piazza during the shower until we 
were all in danger of taking cold, in order that they might not 
have to finish their cigars alone; we made desperate efforts to 
converse entertainingly; and we played whist with the dear boys 
when we would much have preferred to go to bed. Thomas and 
Mrs. Pray beat William and Ellen very badly and, if William had 
worn his hat, it would have fallen to its lowest point. Thomas had’ 
to be sharply reproved for rattling the bones of his fingers as a 
gesture of despair. Our festive evening closed with a waltz, and 
we went to bed with the sound of rain to lull us to sleep and 
make us hopeful for the next day’s weather. 

The self-sacrificing secretary rose early to write, and was 
greeted by the sun coming over the mountain and the cheerful 
sound of William engaged in a war-dance in the next room. We 
were off at eight o’clock; everything was washed clean for our 
special benefit and the little mountain streams were swollen to 
their fullest extent. The drive through the woods was perfectly 
charming. We could hardly tell which were more lovely, the 
mountains by moonlight or the mountains in the early morning. 
Thomas took a picture of the Old Man of the Mountain. We had 
a delightful row on Profile Lake, and found at the head of it the 
young artist whom we had seen perched on a cliff in the Flume 
the day before. He seemed very anxious to show his pictures and 
invited us to come back in an hour. 


*“For many summers an eccentric rural philosopher has lived here, in a 
rude boat, amusing visitors with his quaint speculations and original cos- 
mogonies.” (Osgood’s White Mountains, ed. Sweetser, edition of 1884, p. 272.) 
See, further, F. W. Kilbourne, Chronicles of the White Mountains (New York 
1916), pp. 261-2. i 
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At the Profile House we registered, had the horses cared for, 
weighed ourselves, and then found that we could not wait for 
the two o’clock dinner. So off we started again, stopping on our 
way for a glimpse of Echo Lake. Ellen drove for a while to let 
William rest, and distinguished herself by driving through all 
the mud puddles and over all the hummocks at a rapid rate and 
letting the horses run downhill at the risk of their knees and necks. 
After more pictures, and hosts of lovely views that could not be 
put into pictures, we reached Bethlehem and drove up in fine 
style to the wrong side of the Maplewood House. It happened to 
be the wrong side because William followed the advice of the 
infants, who, accordingly, were in disgrace for a season. 

Dinner went off very successfully, William and Anna dis- 
tinguishing themselves especially. Anna and Tom met some 
friends; indeed, Mrs. Pray and Gilbert are the only ones who 
have not been fortunate in this way. The Cheevers met a college 
girl at the Flume House and Dr. Fiske and his two pretty 
daughters at the Profile. 

While the carriages were being made ready we sat on the 
piazza and read or wrote. William came up with the cheerful 
announcement that one of his horses was sick and the other was 
going to have the pink-eye. This was a little discouraging, but as 
they both seemed unusually inclined to go, and Rhody was able 
to be ugly, we decided that the hostler must have been a dismal 
croaker. There was very little change in our seats; Anna took 
the front seat in William’s carriage and Mollie was transferred to 
Thomas’s side. This last arrangement was a sad one for Gilbert 
who, having played sick all the morning, had been petted by 
Mollie until he was quite spoiled. So Ellen had a sorry time 
consoling him for his loss. William felt sleepy and depressed when 
we started, but his hat rose through all its possible angles until, 
by the time we arrived at Fabyan’s, it was just balanced on the 
back of his head. We arrived in time to have our descent from 
the carriages watched by a Raymond excursion party of one 
hundred and forty, waiting on the piazza for supper to be ready. 
The ladies did not put on their good clothes, although William’s 
face fell a degree when we suggested that it was not worth while. 
At this point we learned that Thomas had confided to William, 
at the Flume House the night before, that they had “a darned 
good-looking crowd of girls, by Jovel” We discovered several 
Worcester people among the excursionists, while we were waiting 
about in the halls. 

It seemed a pity not to avail ourselves of the little bit of moon- 
light that came through the clouds, so we walked up and down 
the limited promenade which the plank walk afforded. Bed 
seemed the thing next in order, and after a short stay in Tom 
and Anna’s sumptuous rooms we said goodnight and had only a 
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few moments more of consciousness before waking in the morning. 

We were waked rather early by the energetic excursionists, who 
walked about the hotel admiring the size of the corridors and 
wondering at all the new things they saw. William and Gilbert 
appeared with immaculate shirts, collars, cuffs and neckties, and 
a vast amount of complacency. Thomas kept us company in his 
flannel shirt. Tom worked himself into the good graces of our 
bright waitress and persuaded her to put us up a lunch for our 
trip up Mt. Washington. We decided not ‘to risk our chances of 
having a dinner with a hundred and forty others and the “little 
boys” thought they could not wait till half-past three. 

William found an acquaintance among the railroad men and 
was able to get our tickets at half price, to the great delight of 
our treasurer, not to speak of the unofficial members. It cannot 
be denied that, in spite of his few failings, William is a most 
excellent person to travel with. The conductor spoke to him on 
the way and seemed very sorry that we had bought any tickets at 
all. And we all sympathized with him. We were fortunate in 
getting seats together. The views were lovely as we began to 
ascend, though the clouds rested persistently over the tops of 
the high mountains. Inspired by Gilbert’s example, William 
offered to wager with Ellen, two pairs of gloves to one, that we 
should have no view. As we came to some of the steeper grades 
the young men began to tremble, partly with fright and partly 
because they saw the clouds threatening to lift from the moun- 
tains, and remembered the money that they would lift out of 
their pockets. Just as we got off the train the worst fears of the 
young gentlemen were realized and we had a glorious view off 
toward the ocean. Gilbert plaintively remarked, as we sat on the 
rocks afterwards, that he could see gloves suspended from all the 
clouds. 

Our lunch proved enough for a small army, but the gentlemen 
did what they could and Gilbert carried what was left in a bag 
to be ready for future use. Such a young boy would be likely to 
grow hungry again in a few hours! When Thomas sent a tele- 
gram to his “governor” the thermometer stood at 39 deg., pretty 
cold weather to be sitting picnic fashion on the rocks. But we 
enjoyed it while the view lasted and then went in to warm our- 
selves by the hotel fire. Here Mollie found a friend, “little Dodge” 
of Franklin fame. He greeted her most enthusiastically and 
Mollie told us afterward that he looked “real sweet”. After a few 
minutes spent in writing postals and making an entry in the 
“log”, we prepared for the downward trip. Here again we realized 
how good it is to have a “friend in court’, as we seated ourselves 
in the tender of the first engine. The clouds lifted enough to 
give us magnificent views all the way down the mountain and 
we could not help feeling that this day, like all our others, had 
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been made for us. We were told that it had been the finest day 
of the season. Through a rift in the clouds we could look across 
a lovely vista of lakes, hills and valleys, and see the blue line of 
the Atlantic. Mrs. Pray did not enjoy our elevated position and 
not even Thomas’s gentle care could make her breathe freely 
until we reached the foot of the mountain. 

It did not take us long to make ready to start again and soon 
after four we were off, with fresh horses* and clean carriages, on 
our way to the Crawford House. One of the showers that we had 
seen skipping all about the mountains during the morning de- 
scended on us just after we started, but it was a very dainty rain 
and we were sorry when quarter of five brought us to our hotel. 
Mrs. Langtry’s car stands just opposite the hotel and Thomas 
caught a glimpse of the “Jersey Lily’ as she was driving with her 
friends.5 We looked at her through Anna’s field-glass but could 
not judge of her beauty at that distance. All except Tom and 
Ellen walked to Beecher’s Cascade; ‘Tom stayed behind in the 
vain hope of getting a picture and Ellen diligently wrote up the 
log. It was too cool for thin dresses and so the ladies appeared 
for supper in their demure traveling gowns. We found Thomas 
and William raging with hunger, but a fine supper produced a 
wonderful change in their manners. 

After tea we sat in the parlor, listening to the music and watch- 
ing the children dance, until the infants were so impressed with 
the beauty of the full moon that they dragged William and 
Gilbert out for a stroll. We had a blissful row on the little lake 
and then a walk down the road to the Notch. The other staid 
members will never know how lovely that moon was over the 
water and how bewitchingly it cast the shadows of the trees across 
our path. William was too happy to speak and the gentle Gilbert 
enthused till even the sentimental infants were satisfied. As we 
came back to the hotel Mrs. Langtry was sauntering on the piazza 
with her devoted Gebhard.® We were disappointed in her. As far 
as we could discover by the moonlight, neither her face nor her 
figure was remarkably beautiful. She must be tired of hearing 
people whisper after her everywhere she goes. We all had a most 
comfortable night, and gathered around the open fire in the 
parlor at eight o’clock the next morning. 


4 T.e., refreshed horses. : } 
5 Lillie Langtry (1853-1929), called “the Jersey Lily” because of her birth 
in the Isle of Jersey, was a notorious society woman, actress and beauty of 
the period. On her American tours she was accustomed to travel by private 


railway car. : 
® Frederick Gebhard, a wealthy New York sportsman, whose uncertain re- 


lations with Lillie, over many years, were a constant cause of scandal. See 


The Jersey Lily, The Story of the Fabulous Mrs. Langtry, by Pierre Sichel 
(Prentice-Hall, 1958). 
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After breakfast four of us went to walk in one direction while 
Thomas, Gilbert and Ellen went to take a picture of Beecher’s 
Cascade, which the others had visited the night before. They 
came back together, and then Tom and Gilbert left Ellen with 
the dowagers and children on the piazza while they went to take 
another picture; here she might have sorrowed alone if the other 
party had not appeared from Gibb’s Falls and carried her off to 
Idlewild.? From our lofty seat upon the cliff we saw Thomas 
and Gilbert, and they soon joined us in a sailboat. William was 
in a high state, full of classical allusions and very unclassical 
antics. As he fell over a stump he remarked that he was looking 
“ad sidera’”’, not “ad terram”, and some one reminded him that 
he would see sidera indeed if he were not more careful. Our next 
stroll was “ad Merrillam Springam”, as William felicitously 
Latinized it. The walk through the woods was lovely and we 
drank some of “the best water in the world”. We found a lovely 
little lake, upon which two of the “dear boys’ were anxious to 
row us.8 While Tom was carrying about a Barnard, a Cheever 
and a Hine, William and Ellen had a falling out about a seat 
and William went in despair to drown himself. Anna flew to 
keep him company, but they both found themselves so com- 
fortable sitting on the edge of the wharf under Anna’s umbrella 
that they decided to live a little longer, and we had the view of 
their expansive backs for some minutes. Then the rest of us, with 
the exception of Mrs. Pray, went out in the boat, were run upon 
a stump by the valiant William, and afterwards photographed 
as a foreground for the lake. 

We all were plunged into fits of melancholy as the time came 
to leave this charming place. William was so affected by this 
thought (and the realizing sense that it was dinner time) that 
Mollie and Ellen found him stretched out on the hard side of a 
log, looking as if life had no more charms for him. 

After a very nice dinner at this delightful hotel we started on 
our drive through the Notch. The afternoon was lovely and the 
road was very wild. We met only one carriage during our whole 
drive of fifteen miles and it was fortunate we did not meet more, 
for the road was too narrow to pass comfortably. It was charming 
to drive through the “forest primeval”, though the view of the 
Notch is much better from the railroad. At half-past six we came 
to Bartlett, where we had supper, such as it was. Here we saw 
the young pedestrians who had left the Crawford House that 


™ On the E. shore [of Saco Lake], at the foot of the mountain, and ap- 
proached by a short path, is the pleasant bit of disciplined forest called Idle- 
wild, which overlooks the lake and glen, and is provided with many rustic 
seats.” (Osgood’s White Mountains, as above, p. 149.) 

8 Ammonoosuc Lake, about one-half mile N.W. of the Crawford House 
between the railway and the highway, and draining into Crawford Brook. i 
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morning. It must be recorded that during the drive through the 
Notch Thomas’s carriage had a silent hour. It was his own sug- 
gestion that we should all “dry up” for an hour and a half. But 
when we took him at his word it did not suit him at all. For half 
an hour not a word escaped our lips, not even an exclamation 
when we met a team in the narrowest part of the road. Tom 
soliloquized most brilliantly for a few minutes and then subsided 
with the expressive remark that he should think he was driving 
with a corpse through the woods. When at last the other carriage 
overtook us, Thomas jumped out with a very strong exclamation, 
rushed up to William, and made him go and drive the first 
carriage, declaring he could not stand it any longer. Let Thomas 
learn from this painful little experience not to make proposals 
which he is not prepared to see carried out. 

Our evening drive was not quite such a success as the senti- 
mental infants had fondly hoped it would be. Thomas’s supper 
had not been all that he could desire, he had not had his usual 
smoke, and he did not like the prospect of driving by moonlight 
as well as did his more irresponsible companions. Indeed, as he 
happily expressed it, “he had a worm”, and there was no cure 
for it but a good cigar and a night’s sleep. So we left him severely 
alone and tried to enjoy our moonlight and the lovely air. Un- 
fortunately, or fortunately, according to the different points from 
which we looked at it, we missed the turn in the road which would 
have taken us to Jackson and kept on and on in a state of pleas- 
ing uncertainty as to our destination until, about half-past nine, 
we came to the village of North Conway. We stayed overnight at 
the Kearsarge House and had a most abominable breakfast the 
next morning. Thomas vented his wrath upon the clerk and, as 
a result, $4.00 was deducted from our bill. 

It was lovely the morning when we started a second time for 
Jackson, though it grew quite hot as we went on and we found the 
Conway roads rather dusty. This made us decide to stop here for 
dinner and not go on to the Glen House till late in the afternoon. 
Jackson proved to be all that could be desired. We all decided 
to come here sometime and spend a month at the ‘Thorn Moun- 
tain House, a little gem of a hotel built in Queen Anne style. 
Dinner here was delicious and doubly comforting after the morn- 
ing’s experience. 

We took our writing and our books and had an hour of perfect 
bliss under the pine trees by the side of Jackson Falls, the place 
where artists love to resort, as the guidebook tells us. Mrs. Pray, 
poor little dear, had a sweet nap and woke looking as bewildered 
and pretty as a baby. We all got delightfully cool and rested. 

After dinner we adjourned to the pretty parlor, where we 
found some music and a lovely grand piano. Ellen discovered the 
Moonlight Sonata and some Chopin waltzes, and made bold to 
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try them over. After she had laid the music aside and had begun 
to play without her notes, Miss Maud Leland, hearing a rival, 
sailed into the room and with great impressement bore her port- 
folio away with her. As this little maneuver did not stop the 
playing she tried another tack and led a small troop of boys and 
girls into the room in the hope of drowning out the music. It 
gave us no small pleasure to watch this amiable young lady, who 
was evidently afraid that we were going to stay and cut her out. 

The drive to the Glen House was charming. Gilbert and 
Thomas entertained Mollie and Mrs. Pray with their choice 
repertoire of songs and in the other carriage William was 
ridiculous enough to keep us in a gale of laughter. As we stopped 
to water the horses the young men invested in some spruce gum 
and for a short hour we were happy children again. We repented 
at our leisure, for the horrid stuff clung to our teeth for the rest 
of the afternoon..We drove up to the Glen House in fine style, 
about half past six, and fell in love with the place at first sight. 

The view of the mountains from the piazza is grander than any 
we have had before. Madison, Adams, Jefferson, Clay and Wash- 
ington stand out in a most imposing line against the sky. The 
clouds were lovely all the evening and when the moon rose the 
lights and shadows on the mountains were entrancing. 

The music that was sent for had arrived before us and we 
made a melancholy attempt to have some duets. The poor girls 
who played were almost paralyzed with fright and then over- 
whelmed with mortification at their miserable failure. 

On Sunday our wonderful good fortune in weather was proved 
again. It was quite close to sultry, but as we did not feel obliged 
to do anything special, the heat gave us no trouble and allowed 
us to come out in our good dresses. Anna electrified us by ap- 
pearing in an organdie which looked as fresh as if it had just 
come from the laundry, and all the gentlemen were resplendent 
in white shirts. In the morning we toiled up a tremendous hill 
under the delusion that it would be charming to write and read 
in a little pavilion which we spied from the hotel. But we found 
it previously occupied by the mosquitoes, so we took our weary 
way back and contented ourselves with the piazza. Anna and 
Ellen slept for an hour before changing their dresses for dinner. 
That Sunday dinner was something to be remembered. We sat 
at the table nearly two hours. In fact, we spent the greater part 
of our day in that dining-room. It was after ten when we rose 
from breakfast, four o’clock before we left the dinner-table, and 
half-past eight when supper was over. 

The boys were rather uneasy during the afternoon and vented 
their Sunday naughtiness in teasing the young ladies while they 
were trying to write. Just about tea time a shower came up and 
give us some grand clouds to watch. In the evening, while we 
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Standing: Ellen Cheever, William Barnard. Seated: Charlotte Cheever, 
Molly Barnard, Gilbert Hine, Emma Pray, Anna Hine. 
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were all sitting around one of the tables in that huge parlor, a 
young lady came up and said that she had heard us play the 
evening before and thought, perhaps, one of us would be willing 
to play for them while they sang hymns for a little while. So 
Charlotte went to make a martyr of herself for the sake of “Rock of 
Ages” and “Coronation”. After a while the music ceased and we 
beheld Charlotte turning around on her stool and talking in a 
most confidential manner with the young gentleman who had 
been persistently off the key during all the singing. 

At the Glen House our pride was taken down a little when 
William reported that the barber took us for a crowd of “school- 
marms”’, on account of our glasses. He was very inquisitive and 
asked if we were all single. When William told him that three of 
us were married he looked perplexed and then decided that one 
must be a widow. So Mrs. Pray was dubbed “the widdy”, then 
and there. 

Monday morning Thomas thundered on our doors at the 
unearthly hour of six o’clock, and after a seven o’clock breakfast 
we were off for Tuckerman’s Ravine. We drove three miles down 
the road® from the Glen House and left the horses while we 
clambered up the two miles and three-quarters to the ravine. It 
was a terribly rough climb and if it had not been a magnificently 
clear, bracing day we should never have lived to tell how hard it 
was. Mrs. Pray remarked that the ravine was rightly named—that 
it was quite enough to “tucker-man out”. But the “leddies” 
plodded on bravely in spite of their troublesome skirts and Wil- 
liam’s doleful predictions. It was a little curious that on the way 
down he should feel dizzy and ill, while the rest of us were com- 
paratively fresh. We considered it a judgment upon his boastful- 
ness and yet we could not withhold our sympathy and anxiety. 
The gentlemen all went up to the snow arch, but the wind blew 
so fiercely and the path was so rough that we had to be content 
with looking at the snow from afar and feeling of the ball of ice 
that William brought back for a trophy. It was nearly three 
o’clock when we got back to the horses and some of us were almost 
faint with hunger. We thought ourselves very fortunate to come 
down safe and sound; turned ankles, weak knees and lame backs 
were the merest trifles compared with what might have befallen 
us. We were all agreed that once in a lifetime was sufficiently 
often to visit Tuckerman’s Ravine. 

Dinner at the Glen House refreshed us wonderfully. William 
played invalid part of the way to Jackson and was fed with sugar 
and brandy on the back seat, while Anna drove his horses. 

The proprietor of the Thorn Mountain House received us 
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with open arms, and a “Well, children, how are you today?” We 
felt so rested after our lovely drive and our nice supper that we 
sat for some time on the piazza, and William and Mrs. Pray had 
a waltz. Charlotte overheard a young girl say: “I wonder who 
that eye-glassed pair are. They waltz so stiffly that you can hardly 
see any motion at all.” We were afraid that our talents are not 
appreciated by the guests of the Thorn Mountain House. The 
chaperons and the dignified members found themselves sleepy 
pretty early and the infants were left to entertain “Cousin Tom” 
and “Brother Will”. The poor things trembled at the thought of 
the sarcasm awaiting them in their rooms, but they felt it their 
duty to stay by the dear boys, especially as Thomas expressed a 
desire to see the moon rise. Even a suspicion of sentiment from 
him must be cherished at any cost. 

It was quite entertaining to watch the friends come downstairs 
to breakfast the next day. It seemed best to us all, in view of the 
stiffness of our joints, to take our books out by the Falls for the 
morning. The little hill which we had to ascend seemed more 
formidable to us, in our dilapidated state, than Mt. Washington 
had looked the day before. But when we were comfortably 
settled on our shawls, under the pines, we forgot all our woes 
and for two hours were supremely happy. To be sure, William 
was nearly thrown into a fit of hysterics by being trampled upon 
by several strong-minded females, just as he had fallen into a 
sweet sleep, and “Widdy Pray” sat down on an anthill. But these 
little incidents only added to the general happiness. Some 
Worcester friends came down upon the secretary, as she was 
sitting apart and writing in the log. 

Another good dinner and then we were ready to leave again 
this charming little hotel. As we were packing ourselves in, one of 
those amiable young ladies was overheard to say: “Well, if those 
people had as much baggage as we have, I guess they wouldn’t 
get into those carriages.” 

The drive back to North Conway was very hot and dusty and, 
after a losing race with a saucy one-horse buckboard, our har- 
nesses and horses, which had looked so bright when we started, 
were in a sorry plight by the time we reached the village. The 
Cheevers made a call on some friends, while the other carriage 
stopped to water. As we left North Conway we turned our faces 
away from the mountains and realized that we were on the way 
home. When we came to a guide-board with “Glen House” on 
one side and “Concord” on the other, William’s hat sank till it 
nearly eclipsed his nose and we all set up a dismal wail. That 
guidepost had a very baleful effect on the rest of our journey. 
Our remarkable good fortune deserted us at that moment. The 
dust grew thicker and thicker and the heat more oppressive. 

Our supper at the Conway House, our somewhat uncom- 
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fortable night, and our wretched early breakfast seemed to affect 
the general health unpleasantly. At the close of the day it came 
out that Mollie had been bearing a headache all day long and 
that Thomas had been feeling sick ever since morning. William 
too, poor boy, had suffered without sympathy from a miserable 
headache, because the day before he had deceived us all in the 
hope of being mesmerized. So much for making false pretences! 
Then the list of things lost was swelled to a discouraging extent. 
The “widdy’s” rubbers were found missing, William discovered 
that his overcoat had been left behind, and Gilbert’s straw hat 
slipped out of the carriage. We started off so early in the morning 
that at quarter of eleven, when we reached Tamworth, we felt as 
if it were an hour or two past dinner time. Part of us spread 
shawls on the grass in front of the little tavern and went to sleep 
in various graceful attitudes. William talked in his sleep on the 
big sofa in the parlor, Charlotte snoozed in an easy chair, and 
Ellen wrote in the log and kept watch over them all. 

After dinner, which was a good one, Thomas was put under 
treatment for a headache and he was soon soothed to sleep. It 
was very hot when we started off at two o'clock and our trials 
began again. We had to turn back for Ellen’s jacket and were 
obliged to go two miles out of our way to get Rhody’s shoe put 
on. We were completely covered with dust and quite sweltered 
when quarter of six brought us to the Senter House at Centre 
Harbor. As we left Chocorua and the last of the White Hills be- 
hind us, we degenerated rapidly. No special effort was made to 
conceal our yawns and the front seat collapsed so far as to put 
their feet up on the dashboard. We came to the conclusion that 
we were all getting pretty well acquainted with each other. We 
“Jeddies”, especially those of us who have no brothers and no 
husbands, have gained many points on the subject of gentlemen, 
and the young gentlemen say that they have learned ever so much 
about girls. We shall know just how to treat each other on 
another trip of this sort. It is quite evident that we were made to 
travel together and we have already planned a yachting excursion 
for next summer. Indeed, we have gone so far as to decide that we 
shall start from Boston, go to Nantucket, and cruise around in 
the Sound for two weeks. Mr. Ned Hine is to be captain, and 
Tom caterer. Then we are to have a cook, and a man to do the 
disagreeable work. We ladies are all going to have two yachting 
suits in our next summer’s wardrobe. 

Two letters from Miss Nesmith were waiting for Mollie at 
Centre Harbor and, after our tempers and our spirits had been 
improved by a change of dress and a good supper, we sat on the 
piazza watching the beautiful sunset and the pretty children, 
while Mollie read us the news from Franklin. We strolled down 
to the shore of the lake for a little while and then, after a rather 
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mournful attempt to keep up a conversation, we decided that bed 
was the best place for our stupid heads. 

Thursday was another of our lounging days. This time we 
took boats and rowed along the shore of the lake till we came 
to a pleasant little pine grove, where we laid ourselves out in 
Jackson style. Thomas took two pictures of the group, in which 
we shall all look as stiff and unhappy as possible.1° William and 
Charlotte went out for a little row, Ellen took a nap, and 
Thomas, Mollie, Gilbert and Mrs. Pray amused themselves by 
scratching each others eyes out, literally and metaphorically. We 
spent the afternoon on Lake Winnipesaukee, continuing our 
lounging on the deck of the Mt. Washington. Nothing memorable 
was said or done, except that Mrs. Pray embarrassed a poor young 
man by gazing steadily at his feet, which were very large, until 
he withdrew around the corner and examined them to see what 
could be the matter. It is noticeable that our days grow less and 
less interesting the nearer we get to Franklin. By the time we are 
at home again we shall believe ourselves very commonplace 
people after all. 

Our last evening was full of rather melancholy reflections. We 
sat on the piazza in our good clothes, watched the children dance, 
waltzed, and smoked until it was time to prepare for an early 
breakfast the next morning. 

Here we are at our last stopping place, the Eagle Hotel in 
Laconia. We are greeted on our arrival by a suffocating smell of 
tar and a serenade from the village band. The drive this morning 
was very pleasant, although the quiet country views were quite a 
contrast to the grand mountain scenery that we have left. The 
morning was as beautiful as any we have had and exclamations 
of surprise, delight and gratitude were again in order. We certainly 
ought to send a vote of thanks to the weather bureau for the 
perfect weather that they have furnished us. 

(Franklin.) Our dinner [at Laconia] was not a success if com- 
pared with our memories of the Glen House, but we managed 
very well and got no small amount of amusement out of the dash- 
ing waitress. The way in which she shouted in our ears “steamed 
berry pudding, berry, mince and currant pie”, with an air of 
making a great concession when she came to the “currant”, nearly 
convulsed us. 

The sight of horse-railroad tracks and other signs of city life 
oppressed us tremendously. All the rest of the way home, fourteen 
miles, we grew sadder and sadder. But our triumphant entry into 
Franklin cheered us, and we drove up to the Barnard mansion 
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in the same merry spirits in which we had left it twelve days 
before. 

It would seem eminently fitting to close this rambling, in- 
adequate account of our journey with a unique poem. But even 
the grandeur of the mountains, the beauty of the clouds, and the 
loveliness of the moonlight have not had power to bring any of 
us into a poetical mood. So, in the plainest of prose let it be said 
that we have found our managers most competent, our treasurer 
most faithful, our chaperons all that could be desired, and our 
traveling companions in every way delightful. We are all thank- 
ful to come home so well and happy from the trip, which has 
been unanimously declared perfect. So our secretary closes the 
log, such as it is, and signs herself, 

Faithfully yours, 
ELLEN T. CHEEVER 


EXPENSE OF THE TRIP 
[Eight Persons] 


July 16 Suppers at New Hampton......... PRG Res 9: $ 5.00 
July 17 Night and one meal at the Pemigewasset House...... 16.00 
Faly.18~ One day at’the: Fluime* Mousey 202 is. vi... ees eee seme 37.00 
July 18 Dinners at the Maplewood House................... 13.00 
july 19 Onesday-at Kabyan’s) xoisi).cbirdd Bes asia so eeloaion 39.30 
duly |S... Rick éisoup Mts, Washinptons «is ithe... hb oes ve stee.ce 24.00 
Jwly 20° One. day at the Crawford House. 0.01.50... < scsepmoralelorye 43.00 
eye O OUD pets At. Darcleter nam aaa. asa melee te ates sels ean crees 6.00 
July 21 Night and one meal at the Kearsarge House.......... 16.00 
July 21 Dinners at the Thorn Mountain House............. 10.50 
duly 2330 Two daysiat, the (Glen), Housed tes 2.0 sis ls cjsien Mein oe 85.50 
July 24 One day at the Thorn Mountain House............. 34.00 
July 25 Night and two meals at the Conway House........... 18.00 
jaty 20 Dinners: at Vamwortie ss... cup ee oes os walci sos 5.00 
July 26 Tickets on Lake Winnipesaukee.................... 8.00 
July 27 Two days at the Senter House.................+.4.. 50.00 
July 27 Dinners at Laconia. oo... 0-0... c eee e eee eee ne enee 5.00 
July 27 Fees and small expenses of trip................s00es 8.00 
July 27 Horses” noe oie ee eine ee nian an ied nin.s oer anodes 120.00 
CERAM Peete rete AI nT Ie ne ene cnc 'd charmeuse a a eiaate eave: siedard cup apes $543.30 


A CLIMB IN THE VENEZUELAN ANDES 


by NATHANIEL Davis 


ENEZUELA IS MORE WIDELY KNOWN for the oil under the steam- 
V ing waters of Lake Maracaibo than for its snow-capped 
mountains. Nevertheless, one last finger of the Andes reaches 
across the Colombian border and provides Venezuela with the 
Sierra Nevada, or Snowy Mountains. According to an ancient 
Indian legend (recounted by Tulio Febres Cordero) this range 
was once like all the other brown and snowless peaks except that 
it was the home of five white eagles. The woodland spirit Caribay 
coveted the eagles’ gleaming feathers and followed them up the 
steep mountains toward the moon. When she touched the birds, 
they turned to ice and scattered snow on the peaks of the Sierra 
Nevada. Even now the storms in the mountains are said to be 
the struggles of the eagles and the wind is Caribay’s mournful 
lament. 

The two highest peaks in the Sierra Nevada substantially ex- 
ceed 16,000 feet. On a shoulder of the first, Pico Bolivar, the 
Venezuelan government has built the highest cable-car in the 
world, rising to an altitude of 15,600 feet. The second, Pico Hum- 
boldt, supports only a glacier; and this was the mountain Bill 
Babcock, a Y.M.C.A. official here in Caracas, and I elected to 
climb last Easter. 

Humboldt is not a particularly difficult mountain, as the only 
two possible problems it presents are getting over a “Red Wall” 
which forms the headwall of a cirque below the glacier, and get- 
ting up the lower slope of the glacier itself—for which crampons 
are needed. Local climbers without good boots solve their prob- 
lem by scrambling up the friction pitches on the Red Wall in 
sneakers (on a dry day!) and then strapping on crampons over 
their sneakers in order to traverse the glacier. They also claim to 
carry little more than a jar or two of honey as food, on the theory 
that you lose your appetite anyhow. 

Not Babcock and Davis. As we started up the mountain from 
the Forestry Station at Mucuy, each of us was carrying about 
sixty pounds of sleeping gear, emergency supplies, clothing, cam- 
eras and canned goods. (An order of dehydrated food from the 
United States was destined to arrive on the day after we started 
on our trip.) We also had ice-axes, assorted hardware and enough 
rope to lower a hippopotamus down the East Face of Longs Peak. 


NATHANIEL Davis, a life member of the Club, is a US. Foreign Service 
Officer, at present stationed in Caracas. He has walked and skied in the 
Tatras, the Riesengebirge, the Alps, the Appennines and the Caucasus; 
while here at home he has joined the New York Chapter in canoe trips on 
eastern and western rivers. 
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This last item constituted Bill Babcock’s solicitous provision for 
my ineptitude, on the theory that we should undoubtedly fall 
behind schedule and might save time by rappelling down the 
rock faces on our descent. As it turned out, time did become an 
important factor, since we missed the end of the December-April 
dry season by about four days. This meant that clouds tended to 
close in at ten or eleven o’clock. Nevertheless, there were clear 
early mornings and starlit nights. 

On our first day we climbed about 5000 feet up a eed 
valley. Tropical vegetation, moss-covered trees and myriads of 
orchid plants surrounded us. The Coromoto Creek plunged be- 
low, as the trail, a broad burro path, switched back and forth 
up the mountainside. We lunched at a tin-roofed, well-built 
refuge hut and spent the night at a second, which overlooked 
a sparkling lake. 

On the second day we continued up our valley, which by this 
time had become a rocky, cliff-lined ravine with jagged peaks on 
either side. They reminded me of the Sawtooths in Idaho. Our 
path was still wide enough to suggest the landscaping of the Gulf- 
side Trail, a dean of the Forestry School having apparently been 
the Andean Edmands. The most harrowing traverse of the whole 
trip was over a walk-way of planks along a cliff face in this valley. 
The boards, slimy with moisture, were supported on lengths of 
pipe driven into the rock. The pipes were loose and the whole 
board-way swayed and sank under foot. Except for this feature, 
however, the A.M.C. would have been proud to claim the trail. 

At the head of our valley we passed a waterfall and came upon 
Lago Verde, a deep-green lake about half a mile across, beyond 
which Humboldt’s peak and glacier shimmered in the sky. We 
had to work our way around a rocky outcropping on the north 
side of the lake and walk down into a tributary valley, where 
once again the landscape changed. Here the ground was largely 
bare soil and gravel except for large clumps of mountain grass 
which grew a foot or two apart, giving the valley the look of a 
tufted bedspread. It was here that the trail gave out, and we 
camped. 

The following day we started our glorious ascent, only to find, 
when we had got most of the way up to the glacier, that we 
were climbing up the wrong valley. The small lake we had been 
told to look for wasn’t there, and so we descended and followed 
another stream toward what looked like a complete dead end. 
The stream, however, wound through the seemingly unbroken 
cliff face, and we found a whole new valley curving up to an un- 
mistakably authentic Red Wall and a broad saddle of glacier. We 
even found our lake, this one a milky glacial pool, and camped 
beside it. 
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On the fourth day we climbed the Red Wall, found we were 
too far over to the side, came down, went up again, and then 
saw the clouds come in. In a rather disconsolate mood, since we 
had to return to Mucuy on the following day, we returned to 
camp and slept an hour or two. Bill woke me up at noon, how- 
ever, to tell me that it was clearing. So up we went again and 
across the glacier. The clouds were swirling up out of the val- 
leys, but.the sky was blue and the sun shone. At four in the after- 
noon we scrambled up the few rods of rocky peak above the 
glacier, congratulated each other, drank some grapejuice, and 
started down. We reached camp at 5.20, after what might be re- 
garded as one of the slower ascents and faster descents in the his- 
tory of Humboldt Peak. Our expected loss of appetite having 
totally failed to materialize, we broke out our regular supper 
plus our emergency rations and had a celebratory meal. 

The following day we retraced our steps down the mountain, 
reaching Mucuy without difficulty at about four in the afternoon, 
somewhat tired and in my case slightly blistered. There we re- 
turned the keys for the refuge cabins to an amiable caretaker and 
trudged five miles out to the Merida road, where a dump truck 
obligingly gave us a lift to town. Pico Humboldt had been 
climbed—as it had been many times since it was first scaled in 
1911. 


PICO HUMBOLDT 
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‘THE LOGGING RAILROADS OF THE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 


by C. FRANCIS BELCHER 


Part V: East BRANCH AND LINCOLN RAILROAD (1893-1948) 


ERE IS THE ONE LOGGING LINE which today is closer to more 
H memories and dearer to more hearts than all the other 
White Mountain carriers put together. The EB&L, as it was so 
frequently called by customers and rail fans, has earned this fine 
reputation honorably and faithfully—over a longer period of 
years in the biggest section of these mountains. Its esteem came 
primarily from its masters, the lumber barons, but it was also 
held in high regard by trampers, itinerants of all types, lumber- 
jacks from most everywhere, foresters, peddlers, trappers, fisher- 
men, conservationists, hunters, excursionists and even prying 
critics. ‘These and many more have been served by this back-coun- 
try line at one time or another over a lifetime of more than fifty 
years. 

There is reason for this widespread esteem in the fact that the 
home of the EB&L was a virgin paradise full of fish, animals and 
adventures then as well as now. Not only was it the largest single 
tract in the White Mountains to be logged by rail, but also its 
valleys were deeper and wider, its shoulders broader and richer, 
and its spruce and fir as well-aged and full of board feet as any 
other land unit in these hills. Once the EB&L was there it was a 
natural attraction to more than lumbermen. Now the bulk of the 
original cover is gone. The railroad is gone. The Pemigewasset 
wilderness, the locus of our story, is still there. Memories of the 
dramatic times of the East Branch & Lincoln R.R. will persist 
longer than those of the rest of its contemporaries and are worthy 
of closer examination. 


LIncoLN, N. H. 


On to Lincoln it was in 1892 for J. E. Henry, his sons, and 
many of their Zealand workers and families. The Pemigewasset 
lands were now theirs. A railroad from the outside world had 
been built to North Woodstock, a mile or so away. What was 
Lincoln like before their arrival? Eastman’s White Mountain 
Guide (1867) said: “Woodstock and Lincoln are small towns, of 
no particular note”. Sweetser’s White Mountains (1876) mentions 
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it only by inference: “The stage now sweeps through the scat- 
tered farmhouses of N. Woodstock, and soon passes the point (on 
the r.) where a side road diverges to Pollard’s and the Pemigewas- 
set forest”. Henry C. Waldo in A Short History of Lincoln, pre- 
viously referred to in Parts III and IV of this story, states that in 
1890 “there were twenty-eight names listed on the resident tax 
payers roll”. The late Senator George H. Moses, in an article en- 
titled “Pullman, New Hampshire: A Lumber Camp”, in the May 
1895 issue of The Granite Monthly, offers the following descrip- 
tion: “On the first of September 1892 the spot where now this 
village [Lincoln] stands was a dense and virgin forest, which, in 
common with nearly all the country within sight from any adja- 
cent coign of vantage, had just come into the possession of Messrs. 
J. E. Henry & Sons, whose gigantic lumber operations in the Zea- 
land Valley had reduced the supply of ‘raw material’ there and 
had driven them to seek newer and more original fields”. 

Actually what is now the center of Lincoln was in 1892 known 
as ‘“‘Pollard’s”, the site of a mountain lodge where up to twenty 
guests were put up for a dollar a day and where adventurers in- 
terested in visiting the great wilds of the East Branch could get 
the excellent guiding services of Dura Pollard for a nominal addi- 
tional fee. At that time Pollard’s was too close to the wilderness 
for most of Lincoln’s residents, who chose to live along the Fran- 
conia Road. Messrs. Henry & Co. would once again pioneer when 
they set up shop near Pollard’s in 1892. 

The new Lincoln did spring up quite suddenly in the midst of 
the forest. George Moses, in his Grantte Monthly article, speaks 
interestingly of this period: 

Pullman, New Hampshire—you may not find it on your map; you 
may not mail a letter to that address and have it delivered; no en- 
terprising scalper may sell you a reduced railroad ticket to that des- 
tination; yet it exists and there is some basis of fact for my fancy in 
thus titling the lumber town of Lincoln on the East Branch of the 
Pemigewasset. ... 

But this is digression. On the first of September 1892, let me re- 
peat, where now stands the lumber town of Lincoln was a dense, 
virgin forest. A year later the village of Lincoln with a school, store, 
dwellings, shops and mills was visible evidence to all. It had sprung 
up almost in a night through the boundless energy and unflagging 


courage of its owners, who in the face of a steadily falling market, 
deepened their investment and increased their risk. 


From the more personal position of a Henry worker, Jim Do- 
herty in an article in the April 1955 issue of the Northeastern Log- 
ger is quoted on his recollection of his first days in Lincoln: 


That day in August 1892, we drove over from the other side, down 
through the notch. There was quite a party of us, Mr. Henry and his 
sons George, John and Charlie, Jim Ward, Jim Boyle and his sons, 
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Henry, Billie, Joe, Abe, Jack and Charley, and myself and perhaps 
some others whom I do not now remember. Then there were the 
womenfolk and the children. . . 

Well, the day after we got here we all went to work clearing land, 
building houses and putting in a railroad. . . . During the fall we 
had 100 to 150 men working and by winter we had finished six 
houses, a store, a barn, a blacksmith shop and a harness. shop. Be- 
sides that, we had cleared a lot of land, and made_a start on the 
railroad, so that by March, two miles of railroad were finished and 
the logs started rolling into Lincoln. Then a portable sawmill was 
set up and the lumber sawed for more houses which were built along 
Main Street and for the big sawmill which in a few more months 
was completed and was turning out a hundred thousand feet a day 
of sawed lumber. 

During those first months, the women and children stayed in the 
farmhouses and the rest of us in tents or any other place we could 
find. The “Old Man Himself” slept on a mattress on the floor of 
the harness shop. 

It was a hard winter, that first one—four or five feet of snow and 
lots of cold weather. The houses were little more than shacks, but 
we were all packed in so tight that everyone managed to keep warm. 


While the original inhabitants of Lincoln may have accepted 
their new townsmen quietly, their tourist-catering neighbors in 
nearby North Woodstock were not too happy about the changes 
taking place at Pollard’s. Note the following excerpts from The 
White Mountain Echo in 1893 and 1894: 


Can it be that this fair region is to become as sad a scene of deso- 
lation as that which Zealand Valley now presents to the eye? (Aug. 4, 
1894. 

re wealthy lumber king has been among us a year and has his 
work of devastation well under way. He is not a lumberman, but a 
wood-butcher, a mutilator of nature, a destroyer of the property of 
a thousand for the benefit of himself. The bare unsightly sides of 
Black Mountain, the dwindling streams and barren slopes of Coolidge, 
all testify against him. (Aug. 11, 1894.) 

Early on Saturday morning the party [American Forestry Associa- 
tion] proceeded by the Pemigwasset Valley Railroad to North Wood- 
stock, whence they continued by a special train to the lumber camps 
of the Messrs. J. E. Henry & Sons at Lincoln, where they were pre- 
sented with an object lesson of not the most pleasing character. 
(Sept. 1, 1894.) 


J. E. Henry’s roots grew quickly into the rich Lincoln soil. As 
they did, his organization became increasingly efficient in the op- 
eration and control of the new company town. The whole settle- 
ment was his—the homes rented to workers originally for about $10 
a month (and carry your own water from a common water barrel), 
and the company store that sold all things to all hands (one 
of the first units built and operating—for years without compe- 
tion). J.E. himself was the local judge; son John was appointed 
the first postmaster of Lincoln in 1902. They built their own 
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hotel, the Lincoln House, in 1903; electricity when introduced 
came from ‘““The Company” and ice from the corporate Ice Pond, 
much of which is still in evidence a stone’s throw off the Wilder- 
ness Trail just beyond the Black Pond Trail. A company hospital 
was later built and hospital insurance was offered to workers and 
families for 50¢ a month, with the management making up the 
difference. And annually, at Christmas, all loyal employees and 
their families were given baskets of turkeys and other goodies by 
the all-providing management. 

In his article in the Granite Monthly George Moses has the 
following observation on life in 1895 in “The Grand Duchy of 
Lincoln”: 


It is not a perfect community by any means, yet it is superior in 
all its managerial features. This is a necessary fact because the town 
is designed to supply the needs which were purely managerial. . . . 
The government and discipline are, as one might ey gina intensely 
paternal and the administration is most rigid. ‘The old town of Lin- 
coln, what there is of it, lies off to the west from “The Grand 
Duchy”, and the population is aligned along the highway leading 
northward to the Franconia Notch. The selectmen and other town 
officials are therefore chosen from among the older inhabitants, and 
“The Grand Duchy” is left almost wholly to its own devices, the 
Grand Dukes making and enforcing whatever regulations they deem 
necessary to the peace and dignity of their grand ducal estate. Pro- 
hibition is the rule in our Pullman, and it does prohibit. No man 
eats unless he works, on the true theory of Captain John Smith, and 
the lords of the realm themselves are most exemplary in their obe- 
dience.* The labor accomplished daily by the Henrys, father and 
sons, comes nothing short of Herculean. “The Old Man” Henry, as 
he is known from the Pemigewasset to the St. Lawrence, has lived a 
life of almost unremitting toil, and the dignity of labor is a family 
tenet with him. What he has accomplished by the way of accumulated 
lands and fortunes is the result of his personal efforts and is not 
likely to diminish from lack of attention. . . 

The opportunities which the owners of this property possess are 
numberless in almost every direction, but I need not enumerate them 
all. When one recalls that the number of hands employed in this 
New Hampshire Pullman are many times as numerous as the entire 
body of original: inhabitants and that they are dependent for every- 
thing upon the inclinations of the owners of the village, the possi- 
bilities by way of politics are highly suggestive. And when one thinks 
of the agitation for the preservation of the forests of the White 
Mountain Region among whose foothills this forest lies, there is 
suggested the boundless opportunity which the Messrs. Henry have 
of demonstrating how to use and at the same time to preserve the 
valuable growth. 


* This is further borne out by the following description of Lincoln printed 
on the back of passes issued to workers by the Henry Co.: “Lincoln, N. H. is 
one mile from the town of North Woodstock on the Concord & Montreal 
Railroad. It is the headquarters of the J. E. Henry & Sons Lumber Co., one 
of the largest firms in the state. A good man can find work all year. A poor 
man better not go there, as such men are not wanted.” 
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_ In politics the Grand Dukes of Lincoln are making no move, but 
in forestry they are doing something. 


This “intensely paternal” company community existed well 
beyond the days of the Henrys. It wasn’t until after World War 
II that most faithful workers even had the choice of buying the 
homes in which they lived or leaving. 


THE RAILROAD 


The EB&L started quite slowly in its stretch toward the forest. 
Eventually this line would total more than 50 miles of track up 
and down the rich valleys that extended to the east of Lincoln 
like fingers stemming from a hand. Ultimately it would prove to 
be as fruitful to the Henrys as a major rail empire to its corpo- 
rate owners. Compared to the other New Hampshire logging 
pikes this one was a whole rail system and not a single operating 
line. 

During the year from 1892 through 1893 the major project was 
to build the mile or more of track leading to a connection with 
the Concord & Montreal R.R.’s branch-line terminus at North 
Woodstock, and then bargain with the latter crowd over details. 
Boston & Maine R.R. records indicate that these two parties had 
a good many differences to settle before they formally agreed, by 
a contract executed in 1894 and effective the previous July, that 
Henry’s lumber could move a single inch south of North Wood- 
stock. By this contract Henry ceded ownership of the tracks be- 
tween Lincoln and North Woodstock and had to agree to main- 
tain all his Lincoln yard tracks. 

At the same time his forces were running tracks up the north 
bank of the East Branch into the wilderness. It was a standard- 
gauge line, with rails originally of 60 pounds, later increased to 
72 pounds, to the yard. Yard tracks were 50-pound steel, which 
was later going to produce operating difficulties as the B.&M. 
engines operating into Lincoln became heavier and were re- 
stricted from running on such rails. The first two engines were 
Baldwin-built 35-tonners imported from Zealand over the Con- 
cord & Montreal main line via Woodsville and Plymouth. They 
were augmented by other 35-tonners in the late 1890s. In 1907 
Mr. Henry, urged on by his locomotive engineers and the need 
for heavier loads of lumber and pulp logs at his mills, bought 
two new 50-ton Baldwins which took over for good the hauling 
of heavy trains from the woods. At this time the lighter units 
assumed the Lincoln yard-switching duties and occasionally ran 
special trains to help out. The EB&L’s stable of iron horses 
reached a maximum of six engines, although the total number 
of units to run on the line at one time or another must have been 
seven or eight. All the sets of bunker trucks upon which rested 
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the long logs were originally made of wood with cast-iron wheel 
rims. In 1910 the Henrys changed to steel trucks and increased 
the average train load on a single run from 3-314 thousand board 
feet to 6-714 thousand. 

Normally the road engines would make two round trips a day 
between Lincoln and the current cuttings. On these runs the 
trains would leave Lincoln in the early morning and afternoon. 
During the period of heaviest cuttings above Stillwater in the 
early 1910s the two Baldwins would make three round trips, 
leaving Lincoln about 8 a.m., 2 p.m., and in the early evening. 
One engine was hauling from Camp 21 along Shoal Pond Brook 
while its partner was serving the extensive landings at Camp 19 
on Anderson Brook and those at Camp: 20 above the present 
A.M.C. Desolation Shelter. By this time all train movements were 
dispatched by telephone between Lincoln and the operating 
camps. According to Francis Boyle the longest load that his fa- 
ther, an engineer on this line for forty years, ever brought down 
to Lincoln from the East Branch camps was one of twenty-eight 
carloads behind the faithful No. 5 Baldwin. This was in the 
productive year of 1912, when Camps 19 and 20 were spewing 
spruce down from the encircling heights above Stillwater. 

The EB&L lasted long enough under an attentive management 
to become quite a systematic operation. Every Tuesday and Fri- 
day whole trains brought welcome loads of supplies to the wait- 
ing camp foremen and their men. In between these main supply 
days the ever-present flat car next to the engine carried a wonder- 
ful confusion of incidentals—food, mail, axes, cantdogs, people, 
and dynamite. The unique operation of excursion trains was in- 
stituted in the summer by the Henrys, once they saw that it could 
pay its way. Karl P. Harrington in his book, Walks and Climbs 
in the White Mountains (Yale University Press, 1926), gives us a 
brief look: 


On gala days in the height of the summer season two or three flat 
cars used to be rigged up with extemporized railings and filled with 
chairs, and a hundred or more excursionists made the trip up into 
“Henry’s Woods’, to wonder at the new mountains and valleys, ex- 
claim over the winding road, marvel at the various camps, and raid 
the cook’s quarters for hot doughnuts.’ 


In some places I have heard these trains referred to as “Blue- 
berry Specials” (from the crop some of the passengers were seek- 
ing), but essentially they were for tourists or “goofers”, as such 
visitors are dubbed up there today. I am indebted to the late 
Warren F. Hale, for many years Assistant State Forester for New 
Hampshire, for a more detailed picture of J. E. Henry’s excur- 
sion extras: 


?See the photograph opposite p. 509. 
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; LIMA-SHAY ENGINE No. 5, E.B.&L.R.R. 


Courtesy of Yale University Press 
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From Jackson we [Hale’s family] shifted our summer vacation in 
1904 to a North Woodstock hotel. At nearby Lincoln the lumber 
firm of J. E. Henry & Sons was operating. Summer visitors were _ 
allowed to see the mill from a special platform. On one of these 
visits I learned that a special train equipped with settees on flat cars 
could be arranged for Saturday afternoon for summer guests to 
visit the logging camps, if 100 persons signed up. The next week I 
road on horseback from hotel to hotel in the village, posting notices 
about the proposed 50¢ excursion. Late Friday I made the rounds 
and found that more than the required number of persons had reg- 
istered for the trip. Saturday was a beautiful day, and the road to 
Lincoln was lined with vehicles all headed for the railroad station. 
The trip of about 12 miles to Camp 10 (in the Franconia Brook 
valley west of Mt. Bond) was made. Everyone was invited to visit 
the big cook house to sample the pies, cookies, doughnuts and hot 
tea. 

During each of the next two summers I arranged one of these 
excursions and they became quite popular. I became acquainted with 
old man Henry and his oldest sons. The father always made the trip. 
On one occasion the train stopped out in the woods for no special 
reason, and I went to Old Henry who was arguing with a man about 
a fare. That summer the price had gone up to 75¢, but this visitor 
had not been informed and insisted 50¢ was all he was going to pay. 
Old Henry waved his hand to the engineer, who promptly stopped 
the train. Few realized what the argument was about, and after the 
difference in price had been paid, we continued on our way. 


One distinction for which the East Branch & Lincoln R.R. 
should always be remembered is the high-grade construction of 
its main line of tracks and the care given to them. Unlike the 
case on their earlier, crooked line up the Zealand Valley, here 
on the EB&L J. E. Henry, his sons and their men planned and 
housekept well on their solid right of way, particularly on the 
stem between Lincoln and North Fork Junction. This is still 
very much in evidence along the four-mile section of today’s 
Kancamagus Highway from Lincoln to the Wilderness Trail, and 
on many stretches between the latter spot and Stillwater. There 
are some amazingly long stretches of tangent (straight) track 
between Camps 4 and 7, and especially on the long flat beyond 
Franconia Brook to Camp 16 clearing at the Bondcliff Trail. 
Even today the drainage ditches along these sections are doing a 
fine job of handling rainfall run-off. Anywhere east of Lincoln 
is rough, tough engineering country, and it is a lasting tribute to 
the seldom well-educated civil engineers of Henry & Co. that 
their handiwork will be evident throughout the upper Pemi- 
gewasset valleys for many years to come. Past, present or future 
trampers in these areas stride along easily where Henry’s laborers 
sweated profusely for an avenue to a fortune. 

The ties upon which rested this rail system were homegrown 


within sight of the track. They came from hemlock cut on the 


property, were transported as long logs to Lincoln for sizing, and 


returned to their native region for effective use. Although un- 
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treated by chemicals, many of these ties look sufficiently solid to 
support another railroad. Certainly many of those still in place 
will support wilderness walkers for decades. Here and there along 
the upper lines, some of the ties were removed and piled up by 
the C.C.C. during the late 1930s. Somehow the rotting piles of 
these ties beside the trail are more offensive to the eye than their 
brethren are to the feet on the more frequent, uncleared sections. 
At many rail junctions, such as those at Camps 7 and 16 and at 
North Fork, it is interesting to observe that both tracks have their 
own standard-length ties. The only place where I have come 
across the longer connection ties in use everywhere today is at 
the junction just east of Stillwater. 

Bridges and trestles were likewise models of good engineering 
under the Henry management. While today most of these have 
dropped into the abysses they spanned, one in particular still 
survives to show the unusual design, construction and care it has 
been given over the past fifty years—the bridge that crosses Black 
or Bear Brook at the intersection of the Bondcliff and Wilderness 
Trails at the east end of Camp 16. The next time you are any- 
where near this spot, go out of your way to inspect this remarka- 
ble antique. Men don’t build or care for structures like that to- 
day. Most of these trestles and bridges along the EB&L were the 
work of a self-taught construction foreman worthy of remem- 
brance, Levi (“Pork Barrel’) Dumas, who joined the Henry pay- 
roll in the early 1900s and served on the Pemigewasset Plantation 
well into the Parker-Young years. The many men who knew or 
worked with “Pork Barrel’ proclaim him as a great construction 
boss, even more remarkable since he could barely read or write. 
Levi was not only heavy and rotund, as his nickname suggests, 
but it is also said that his Humpty-Dumpty frame and small round 
feet caused him to fall frequently on the rough or icy terrain on 
which he was more often than not required to work his wonders. 
His responsibilities also included the building of dams and the 
erection and moving of the many camp buildings, so vital to the 
method of logging employed on this extensive operation. 

Another example of the care with which the tracks and struc- 
tures along the EB&L were treated by the Henrys and Parker- 
Young was shown by the presence of a section foreman in charge 
of every 2-4 mile section of the road. Martin Kelley covered that 
between Camps 16 and 18. Martin, whose outhouse at Camp 17 is 
today one of the more lasting signs of the Henry era, so loved 
this, his country, and his work that he seldom left them except 
for an annual binge down in the city. For quite a length of time 
he provided a welcome check-point for anyone passing through 
his part of the upper valley. Typical he was of the men who made 
sure that the EB&L, for a mountain logging line, had an unusual 
safety record. 
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New construction of railroad, camps, tote roads, landings and 
the many other physical units of this line was uniformly under- 
taken in the short summer season when little major cutting was 
done. In this way the loyal company men could be assured of 
year-round work in the woods. 

While the finest tribute that can be given the engineering won- 
ders performed on the EB&L is their lasting presence, some sixty- 
odd years later, also worth recording are the comments of George 
H. Moses in his article in the Granite Monthly previously men- 
tioned: 


For solidity of construction the railroad is the equal of any in 
the state if not in New England, and its equipment is of the most 
Dh ee and superb quality, for modern lumbering demands only 
the best. 


Even in the last years the EB&L, if not modern, was true to its 
past and to its founders. Philip R. Hastings, an acknowledged 
authority on railroadiana, wrote interestingly about the EB&L 
in the January 1948 issue of Railroad Magazine, with the follow- 
ing comments on the operations he observed: 

Handling of the log cars is one phase of EB&L railroading which 
has changed little since the derby-hatted brakemen displaying the 
latest in handle-bar foliage first rode the line; shacks [brakemen] still 


lift the pins and hold the links to make couplings, and run along- 
side the cars turning ratchets with a wrench to set the brakes. 


The flavor of the Henrys was there to the end. 


THE CAMPS 


Many were the camps of the Henrys and the Parker-Young Co. 
that have dotted the multi-thousand-acre Pemigewasset wilder- 


ness over the years from 1893 to the 1940s. Accompanying maps 


indicate only the permanent camps established during this fifty- 
year period. In addition to these there were other units higher 
up on the mountains and closer to the cuttings. While, as a gen- 
eral rule, the major camps were numbered chronologically in se- 
quence from Camp 1 to Camp 24B, there were exceptions. Fre- 
quently several camps were operating at one time. Often such a 
unit as Camp 18, near Crystal Brook, was in operation more than 
once over a period of twenty years. Camp 16, at the junction of 
the Bondcliff and Wilderness Trails, was in use from time to 
time over a thirty-year period. Some camps were quite short- 
lived, particularly those in the valleys of the Franconia and Lin- 
coln Brooks. Those camps designated with a letter were perma- 


“nent mountain camps, away from the railheads. Again, in 
_ accordance with the general rule, Camps 1-21 were first established 


by the Henrys, Camps 22-24B by the Parker-Young Co., who later 
reopened several of Henry’s camps in order to get at heavy stands 
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of timber that Henry had overlooked or passed by as too costly 
for him to touch. Persons interested in the sequence of the cut- 
tings and camps should check both the Northeastern Logger 
article of April 1955, entitled “Old Days at Lincoln, New Hamp- 
shire’, or Henry Waldo’s “Short History of Lincoln”, which also 
appears in two parts in the fall and winter issues (1960-61) of 
Forest Notes, published by the Society for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests. 

J. E. Henry’s earlier Zealand camps were permanent units that 
were noted especially for the eternal darkness within. They were 
the source of constant complaint wherever I have seen them men- 
tioned. Log structures laid on top of the ground, they lasted 
their fleeting day and died. Most of them died in flames. But 
those that he built along the East Branch & Lincoln R.R. were 
Henry’s anticipation of today’s portable buildings—frame struc- 
tures, with windows, that presented a much more attractive ap- 
pearance within and without. Uniformly, under both Henry and 
Parker-Young regimes, all these buildings were painted red. By 
this color you can still identify boards from old EB&L buildings 
here and there throughout the region of the East Branch. 

The most unusual thing about Henry’s camps was their porta- 
bility. Not long after their forces started east out of Lincoln the 
Henrys devised a method by which their camp buildings were 
constructed to be put together and taken apart in sections, and 
transported by train from one location to the next in order to 
follow the cutting operations. Just who was the person responsi- 
ble for this different and efficient method of housekeeping may 
be a question, but wherever I have inquired the credit always 
goes to the ingenious Pork Barrel Dumas. One of the photo- 
graphs with this story shows a movable Henry camp in sections 
en route to a new home in “‘Henry’s Woods”. Once there the sec- 
tions would be lined up side by side to form stables, living quar- 
ters, cook shacks, blacksmith shops, and allied structures for 
many horses, 150 or so lumberjacks, and their bosses. That they 
were different from other lumber camps of that day can be at- 
tested by an article appearing in the official journal of the Amer- 
ican Forestry Society, Forestry and Irrigation (May 1902), entitled 
“Lumbering in New Hampshire” and written by two foresters, 
A. W. Cooper and T. S. Woolsey, Jr.: 


J. E. Henry and Sons’ lumber camps are very much after the 
fashion of logging camps in general, save for some exceptions worth 
mention. First of all, the camp buildings are made of boards instead 
of logs. ... Another interesting feature of their system is that 
of transporting the camp buildings from place to place by means 
of the railroad. Buildings of this sort are either long and narrow or 
so built that they can be readily taken apart. They are usually 14 
feet in width and from 30 to 50 feet long. Of course, camps of this 
description are usually confined to the railroad at the foot of the 


Courtesy Of U.S. Forest § 


ONE OF LEVI DUMAS’ PORTABLE LOGGING CAMPS, 1903 


Courtesy of Francis Boyle 


LOOKING WEST AT CAMP 16, 1920 


HENRY FAMILY IN CAR, ABOUT 1910 


Left to right: Driver, J. E. Henry, Mrs. J. E. Henry, John Henry (son), 
Mrs. John Henry. 
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mountains, while those further up are built of logs. These latter are 
burned down when they are abandoned to discourage possible camp- 
ers who might carelessly start fires. 


One good reason for the wide, straight sections along the main 
stems of the East Branch & Lincoln R.R. is now quite obvious. 
This line had to be clear enough on both sides and overhead to 
make room for Henry’s camps on wheels. 

Each permanent camp consisted of an assorted set of struc- 
tures. The picture opposite page 377 in the June 1961 issue of 
APPALACHIA (Camp 22 in the Parker-Young era) is typical. Odd 
bits of many of these camps still dot the back country of the East 
Branch. It is time well spent to poke around in any you pass for 
interesting relics and mysterious clues of another, dramatic day. 

Living in either the Henry or Parker-Young camps improved 
as the years rolled by. What it was like under either management, 
or at any one time, depends on whom you ask and the circum- 
stances that put that person in a Pemigewasset camp. Reference 
has already been made in Part IV of this series (APPALACHIA, 
June 1961, p. 366) to life in J. E. Henry’s camps on the Zealand 
Valley R.R. Harold Leich, on page 377 of the same issue, records 
his impressions as a college student when living awhile in 1928 at 
the Parker-Young’s Camp 22 on the North Fork. The late Warren 
F. Hale adds the following view of life in a Henry camp back 
in 1905, when he was a student forester: 


Now lumber camp bunkhouse life cannot be easily described. 
Woodsmen hang their wet clothes near the big stove; they wash 
their face and hands each morning and sleep two in a bunk in their 
underclothing. A bunkhouse often contains 100 men. At night this 
closely-packed mass, snoring at high and low gear, talking in their 
sleep, with other sundry noises, is no place for an outsider. Two of 
us decided to take our chances during pleasant nights in sleeping 
on the platform of an old shed where a few chickens were kept. 


At about the same time as that of which Warren Hale speaks a 
“woods poet” recorded his impressions in a poem that is printed 
in Minstrelsy of Maine, Folk Songs and Ballads of the Woods and 
Coast, collected by Fannie Hardy Eckstorm and Mary Winslow 
Smyth (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927). This poem, “In Camp with 
the Henrys”, is critical of the cleanliness and particularly the food 
in the logging camps. 

True it is that the food in these camps depended on the cooks, 
who could be counted on to be pretty much the boss back at 
their camp, but true it is also that camp living along Henry’s 
East Branch line seemed rather good to most of the old hands 
with whom I have talked. All of them recall improvement in the 
eating, and in sleeping quarters, as time went by. In time the 
camps were to get their own electric lighting and regular delivery 
at the kitchen door of refrigerated meats and perishables. Francis 
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Boyle expresses the memories of most of these men in the state- 
ment that “the Henrys (and Parker-Young) fed their men well”. 
The Cooper-Woolsey article in Forestry and Irrigation, previ- 
ously mentioned, records: 


Many men will work for Henry in preference to other lumbermen 
on account of the good food furnished. Fresh beef is served three 
times a week and the cooking is unusually good. 


One feature of East Branch camp life—and a nearly unique 
feature of life in American logging camps—was due to Rule No. 
46 of the famed “J. E. Henry & Sons Rules and Regulations”, 
which were posted conspicuously in the Zealand and East Branch 
Camps. Excerpts from these rules follow, but it is worth com- 
menting on this one first. “Any person found throwing food or 
making unnecessary and loud talk at the tables will be fined.” 
There was good reason for this rule: the lumberjacks and team- 
sters would spend more time at work for the Old Man, who 
showed his own character with the threat of a fine. In the Parker- 
Young days this rule was somehow reduced to “No talking per 
ord. cook”. (See APPALACHIA, June 1961, p. 377.) 

Other rules were: 


1. The proper length to tie a horse when in the stable, is two and a 
half feet, and positively not over that. 

5. Do not feed the horses on the ground, but have boxes for them. 

7. If teamsters will let their reins drag on the ground, they must 
expect to be charged all loss by so doing. 

10. Teamsters are supposed to throw sticks out of the road instead 
of driving over them day after day, as they are liable to kill or 
injure the horses. 

1]. Teamsters are hired to drive their horses and not let them go 
loose; if any horse is injured by a teamster neglecting this rule 
he will be held responsible for all damage done. 

12. Do not tie a horse with either strap or rope around the neck. 

14. Every teamster is expected to take good care of his team, see that 
they are cleaned night and morning, watered at least three times 
a day when standing, and at least five times a day when at work. 

16. Do not trot horses down grade when it can be prevented, that 
is do not let them get the habit of trotting down every hill on 
the road. 

21. Timber is to be cut down to a 7 inch at top end and 10 inch 
at butt. 

23. When cutting roads be careful to save all down logs and trees 
that are 34 sound. 

24. All men will be required to cut stumps low to the roots of trees; 
if found cutting stumps high, or topping off trees so that valu- 
able timber is left in the woods to waste, they will be charged 
with such waste. 

25. If a chopper is continually sending in rotten and worthless 
timber, he will be charged with the hauling of same. 

27. When dropping the first logs onto the cars, both ends should 
drop at once to prevent breaking the drawbars and cross pieces 
of car. 
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37. All Trees over 12 inches at butt must be felled with a Saw. 

38. Any chopper found cutting stumps high will be charged with 
such timber as is left on the stump. 

42. Any person found watering a horse immediately before going 
into feed shed or stable, will be fined $1.00. 

43. Any person found letting a horse or horses go loose to and from 
landings and stable, will be fined $1.00. 

44. Any person found feeding hay at noon or hiding hay or grain 
to feed horses, unknown to the hostler, will be fined $1.00. 

47. Any person but teamsters, found leaving their work before 6 
o’clock at night, or until dark, will be charged with one-fourth 
day lost. 

These rules are taken directly from a framed original which 
was kindly loaned to me by one of J. E. Henry’s direct descend- 
ants. It was on Henry’s strict insistence upon the observance of 
these rules that many of the legendary stories concerning him 
were based. It is rather interesting to observe that twenty-eight 
of the forty-seven rules concern the care and handling of his great 
love, horses. This heavy proportion lends credence to the com- 
ment he was supposed to have made once on Osceola’s Scaur 
Ridge, when one of his lumberjacks had died violently: “Worry 
about the horses, ’cause they make you money’”’. 

A tribute to the fame and importance of these rules is that 
they have been recorded in the pages of New England folklore 
in a ballad by Larry Gorman to be found in the collection men- 
tioned above. A native of Prince Edward Island, Larry later 
moved to Ellsworth, Maine, and in his lifetime lumberjacked 
extensively in the Provinces, in Maine and for one term in the 
White Mountains. Four stanzas of this poem are here quoted: 


Henry’s Concern 

Every month with pen and ink they’ll figure up the cost; 
The crew is held responsible for all things broke or lost— 
An axe, a handle, or a spade, a cant-dog, or a chain— 
They'd call us fools to stand such rules in the good old State of 

Maine. 
To lose your time and pay your board, or work in sleet or rain, 
We never heard of such a thing thro’out the State of Maine; 
And for the grub I'll give a rub, and which it much deserves, 
The cooks they get so lazy they'll allow the men to starve. 


The meat and fish is poorly cooked, the bread is sour and cold, 

The beans are dry and musty, and doughnuts hard and old; 

If you were to eat one it would give your jaws great pain— 

The grub we oft times have’s a change, in the good old State of 
Maine. 


Now here’s adieu to camp and crew, to Henery and Sons, 
Their names are great throughout our state for the biggest sons 


of guns. 
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I wish them all prosperity till I return again; 
I’ll mend my ways and spend my days in the good old State of 
Maine. 


A slightly longer and different version, with music, appears 
in Northeast Folklore (1959) as part of an article by Edward D. 
Ives. 


OPERATIONS UNDER THE HENRYS 


The teamwork of J. E. Henry and his three sons reached 
new heights in their time on the EB&L. Until his retirement at 
the age of seventy-seven in 1908, J.E. was boss of all this wholly- 
owned family enterprise. The oldest son, George, was in charge 
of all woods operation; the second, John, ran the sawmill; and 
the youngest, Charles, bossed the papermill. From 1893 to 1902 
lumber was the company’s only product. In 1902 a pulpmill was 
added to their operations to devour the many shorter lengths of 
timber that existed throughout their hills, and in 1906 the Henry 
Paper Co. was established to manufacture and merchandise 
paper. The sawmill was shut down in 1908, the year J.E. dis- 
posed of his interests in the family enterprises to his three sons. 

The methods employed in harvesting the East Branch coun- 
try were not unique for that day, but the Henrys put their own 
twist upon them and carried them on at an assembly-line pace 
not duplicated elsewhere in New England then or since. Ernest 
Russell, in his article ““The Wood Butchers” in the May 8, 1909, 
issue of Collier's, quotes a remark by son Charles Henry on the 
paper-making end of their business which epitomizes the final 
result of the Henry operation. “It’s something like the stockyard 
pig here in this mill,” he observed with a grim smile. “You'll 
find there’s nothing left but the squeal.” Two other direct quo- 
tations from the Henrys in the same story are most pertinent to 
the way they did business: 


“I never see the tree yit,” [J.E.] has said with a frankness and an 
unction that would have fairly warmed the heart of Uncle Joe Can- 
non, “that didn’t mean a damned sight more to me goin’ under the 
saw than it did standin’ on a mountain.” 

. . and to hear the eldest representative of the firm (George) 
say in a quiet and expressionless voice: ““We don’t mind just criti- 
cism—it’s the other kind that hurts. There’s no secret about this busi- 
ness of ours; we own the land and the timber and we’re making 
every dollar out of it we can.” 


Ernest Russell in this article sums up his personal observations 
of what was going on back in the woods with these words: 


It is desperately clean work that is going on in the East Branch 
Wilderness. There was little talk—simply concentrated effort and 
energy, and throughout it all a perfectly apparent genius of direction. 
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. . . Everything was coming down before those merciless axes, and 
the slash—the prelude to fire that some day will sweep up the valley 
as it did over Liberty two years ago—lay in great heaps, black in the 
snow. 


Forest experts Cooper and Woolsey, in the previously men- 
tioned article in Forestry and Irrigation, saw the same efficiency 
in action six years earlier: 


Every detail points to the care and thoroughness of their lumber- 
ing. There is no waste timber left in the woods. All side logs, 
stringers, and slew skids are hauled out when the roads are aban- 
doned. The movable camps and stables, the government and care 
of the men, the good road and switchback systems are evidences of 
economical and careful lumbering. 


We could dismiss the methods of the Henrys with these quo- 
tations, but in so doing would miss many unusual features. Take 
the logging (tote) roads which are proving to be more durable 
than any others built at that time in the White Mountains. Lit- 
erally hundreds of these were constructed by Billy (“the Bear’) 
Boyle, whose only transit was right up there in his head and 
whose only education came from experience with the Henrys. 
Woodsmen called these “Dugway Roads’, since most of them 
had to be dug well into the mountainsides. Dugway roads were 
the main haul lines for the teamsters and were always built 
in digging season, summer. The less important “upper” roads 
were frequently constructed on snow in winter, using side logs, 
bunters and brush to make the roadway. Today’s explorer, vet- 
eran or novice, will get to know the difference between a dug- 
way and an upper after a few bushwhacks. The former will get 
him through and the latter will not. Many miles of Henry dug- 
ways are getting walkers through parts of the Pemigewasset to- 
day, and so they will for some time to come. The article in For- 
estry and Irrigation gave the Henrys an “A” in road building: 
“These roads (main hauling) are remarkable for their average 
excellence. Mr. Henry believes it is wise economy to put more 
money into roads and save horseflesh’”. 

We must not leave the subject of tote roads without special 
mention of those high on the northern flanks of Carrigain above 
Camp 20. These seem to have been so well etched into the moun- 
tainside that today they look like contour lines. Here it was that 
the grades were so steep and the terrain so rough that hauling 
had to be done in summer by four-horse teams. Also interesting 
to observe today, on the same slopes, are the upper cutting lines 
with the virgin spruce showing clearly above the lower second 
growth. Virgin timber such as this the Henrys left as not worth 
removing. No one else has disputed their judgment. The one 
slope where roads never were dug was on the Scaur Ridge of 
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Mt. Osceola, where a three-inch snub line had to be employed 
to lower logs to landings. 

Another type of place where the Henrys engineered with care 
was at the landings, many of which are still easily recognized, 
near their respective camp clearings, by elevated cribbing design. 
In fact today’s Shoal Pond Trail climbs up to and utilizes the 
Camp 21 landings. For strength and longevity, only peeled hard- 
wood logs were used in this construction, wherever there was 
choice. Landings were normally built to hold between four and 
six cars, with storage capacity of 10,000 board feet or more of 
logs. Each had an upper and a lower section, to sort the pulp and 
timber logs. Run-around roads at these landings enabled team- 
sters to return for another haul. 

The Henrys made one fruitless attempt to reduce tote-road 
cost by the installation in 1901 of a narrow gauge, gravity rail 
line in the valley behind Camp 8 on the east side of Osseo Peak. 
This unit operated for a couple of years, and the presence of 
virgin timber in the upper reaches of ‘the valley testifies to the 
hauling troubles that must have been encountered. ‘This short- 
lived line was clearly described in the Cooper-Woolsey article in 
Forestry and Irrigation: 


Since the summer of 1901 J. E. Henry & Sons have adopted a 
narrow gauge, switchback system, and at every angle of zig-zag an 
extra length allows cars to pass. The road is portable and see-saws 
up the slope. ... The empty cars are hauled up by 3 horses and 
are run back in pairs by gravity, with three men to brake. Accord- 
ing to the first year’s figures, this system is about 10% cheaper than 
hauling roads for summer work. . . . The only change in next sum- 
mer’s operations will be the trial of a Baldwin logging engine in 
place of horse power for hauling up the empties. 


Pay day for workers in the EB&L came only once a month—on 
the 22nd. Over this event, it is said, presided none other than 
the prexy himself. Legend also has stated that he did it with a 
gun on his hip to make sure that all employees agreed with 
the company’s noted deduction system for goods bought on 
credit and for fines. Payment was made in cash, only upon dis- 
play of the worker’s numbered brass tag. Any number of yarns 
about Henry’s influence on this special day have been recorded 
elsewhere. My favorite concerns one man who earned his pay 
without ever having worked on Henry property: 


A good many men were hired through an employment agency in 
Boston but had to make their own way to Lincoln. One day too 
many of them arrived for his needs, and so when another came into 
the office and asked for a job he said, “I’ll give you a job. Count the 
ties from here to Boston.” He meant, of course, that he had no job 
open for him. The man, however, took him literally, and counted 
the railroad ties to Boston. He reported back in due time with the 
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number of ties. Mr. Henry checked with railroad officials and found 
that the man was approximately right and so paid him for his time.* 


More Fires 


One of J. E. Henry’s greatest concerns was fire, and well it 
should have been. It had haunted him more than once on his 
Zealand plantation and would do so again during his Lincoln 
days. 1907 proved to be his worst fire year. On May 13th of that 
year one of his switching engines belched some stray sparks at 
high noon into a hay supply at one of the company barns in the 
center of Lincoln. It proved to be an event remembered even by 
the youngest in Lincoln, for the fire was out of control in an 
instant and before it was extinguished it had burned many 
homes (including those of John and George Henry) and com- 
pany buildings in the center and east end of Lincoln. Henry C. 
Waldo, in “A Short History of Lincoln”, relates that “fire equip- 
ment [sent to fight this fire] was delivered by railroad from Con- 
cord in the amazing time of fifty-five minutes”. 

The town of Lincoln was still rebuilding from this disaster 
when another four-bagger* blew out of control up on the Fran- 
conia Branch. The cause was a lightning strike high on the east 
side of Owl’s Head prior to Saturday, August 17. Since some con- 
fusion still exists on whether this fire occurred in 1907 or 1908, 
and since its mark will still be on this vast basin for some years, 
we should look a little further into the details. 

The year in question was one in which public agitation for 
forest preservation in the White Mountains was at its height. 
Conservation experts and near-experts were everywhere in the 
hills and in particular in that part of the country where Henry’s 
devastating crews were doing business as usual. The American 
Forestry Society’s Thomas Will was among them and wrote the 
following editorial in the September 1907 issue of their journal, 


Forestry and Irrigation: 


The following day [Aug. 10, 1907] I looked over the upper Fran- 
conia basin. The area in question is owned by the firm of J. E. 
Henry & Sons, which for some two decades has been lumbering in 
the White Mountain forests. This firm does business on a grand 
scale. It owns its own railway lines into the harvest fields, cuts its 
own trees, bears away, works up or otherwise disposes of its own 
spoils and in general, does as it will with its own. 


A month later Mr. Will in the editorial column of the same 
journal had a much grimmer picture to paint: 


34 Treasury of New England Folklore, Crown Publishers, 1947. 
4 General alarm fire. 
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Again prophecy has become history. On August 10th Forester 
Ayres [a former president of the Appalachian Mountain Club] of 
the Society for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests and Secre- 
tary Will of the American Forestry Association sat on Mt. Lafayette 
and looked over some 25,000 acres clean cut by the J. E. Henry Co. 
The ground was thickly covered with branches, tops and logs. They 
predicted that forest fires would soon sweep this region. 

On Aug. 27th, seventeen days later, the Boston Post said in part 
in a half-column editorial: “In the once virgin and beautiful White 
Mountain region it is happening as predicted. Following the lumber- 
man comes the fire, and it is the end of forest beauty for not less 
than a generation and perhaps forever. . . . Survey from Mt. Lafa- 
yette shows Mt. Bond to be swept clean, the easterly slope of Mt. Gar- 
field burned over, and the southerly slope of Mt. Guyot fiercely 
burning with flames eating up Mt. Lafayette. 


A few quotations from that unusual mountain journal, 
Among the Clouds (August 19, 1907), give closer and more in- 
timate definition to the area burned and details of a major for- 
est fire of a size unknown in these mountains for fifty years: 


A forest fire was noticed from the summit [Mt. Washington] Sat- 
urday in the valley between the Franconia and ‘Twin Ranges, or 
more exactly, to the east of Mts. Flume and Liberty and west of 
Bond and Guyot and not many miles from North Woodstock. 

Sunday night the volume of smoke had increased and this morning 
it rose in a great mass, wholly hiding Mt. Moosilauke. Driven be- 
fore the northwest wind the smoke had gone beyond Lake Winnipe- 
saukee and lay over the valleys far toward the ocean; while some 
other current had carried a long streak of smoke toward Vermont. 
The destruction of timber must have been enormous. 


The great conflagration was given almost daily coverage by 
this summer paper through August 29th. Articles were written 
on the unusual atmospheric effects of the fire in the August 21st 
issue; on the 22nd the comment was that ‘“The glow of the great 
fire in the Lincoln Valley near Mt. Lafayette reflected on the 
clouds above attracted the attention of Summit Visitors last 
evening”; on the 23rd came the report that “Thursday after- 
noon the fire in Lincoln was seen to advance northerly until the 
smoke rose along the whole eastern side of Mt. Lafayette. . . . 
This morning the smoke is rising in a threatening manner again 
still further north, in the vicinity of North Twin Mountain”; 
and the edition of August 24th contains an indirect report from 
E. H. Lorenz, of Hartford and Pierrepont Alford of Shawnee, 
Okla., of their rather close observations of this holocaust as seen 
earlier in the week as they skirted its edges over the Garfield 
Ridge, the Twin Range and Mt. Carrigain. 

The August 27th issue contains the fullest report of the still- 
burning fire in an article entitled “Results of the Lincoln Fire”, 
excerpts of which follow: 
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It is estimated that 35,000 acres have been timbered. . . . Most of 
the Lincoln territory is owned by J. E. Henry & Sons Co. Mount 
Bond has been burned over clean, the eastern slope of Garfield has 
been swept, and the southerly slope of Guyot and the northeasterly 
Slope of Mt. Lafayette have suffered. . . . But small parties of men 
have been engaged in fighting the fire, which was a most difficult one 
to contend with. 


Final specific mention in this paper appears on August 29 
with the report that “the forest fire which has been raging in 
the Lincoln Valley appeared yesterday to have broken out afresh 
on Mount Guyot at the southern end of the Twin Mountain 
Range”. 

The late Professor Karl P. Harrington, a former A.M.C. Trail 
Councillor and a long-time summer resident of North Wood- 
stock, describes this fire in his book, already mentioned, Walks 
and Climbs in the White Mountains: 


From the peaks of the Franconia Range the fire could be seen 
burning in various directions. At both ends of Owl’s Head the thick 
smoke arose, and brands were carried across the intervening valley 
to the slopes of Mt. Bond, and some of the camps were threatened 
with speedy ruin. A large force of men was sent out to fight the fire, 
with only moderate success; and many days passed before rain and 
the dying of the winds ended the devastation. 


The best post-mortem description of the extent of this wilder- 
ness devastation appears on page 3 of the August 1908 issue of 
the A.M.C. Bulletin: 


Monday [July 6, 1908] was Lafayette day, nearly all joining in a 
go-as-you-please trip to that magnificent summit. . . . The areas in 
the valley of the Franconia and Red Rock Branches east of Lafayette 
which were burned over in the forest fires of last year [my italics] 
were noted, the fire extending from the East Branch of the Pemige- 
wasset nearly to the summit of Garfield and from the Franconia Range 
itself to the very ridge in places in the Twin Range, leaving this 
vast region a country of charred stumps and dry stream beds. 


While the cause of this fire was a natural one, its spread in an 
extensive, well-cut basin was certainly enhanced by Henry’s 
ever-present slash. He left his mark there. Today it would seem 
as though the acreage mentioned in all the reports was a bit ex- 
aggerated, for I have reliable advice that in the winter of 1909- 
1910 heavy logging was done in the Hellgate Brook valley of this 
basin from Camp 10, where the spruce had not been touched by 
the fire. A most unusual fire this one was, but no one should 
minimize the lesson it teaches in unnecessary, severe ecological 
damage. 

It is interesting to point out that James Everell Henry re- 
tired his active hands and fertile brain from his firm just one 
year after this fire and just one year before the firm’s papermill at 
Lincoln burned in 1909, the last of the big Henry fires. In retro- 
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spect it is indeed a miracle that the East Branch country did not 
suffer later extensive forest fires, what with all the slash that was 
draped over its slopes during these many years of clear-cutting. 


EXIT THE HENRYS 


J. E. Henry had led a rugged life in the White Mountains. It 
is a remarkable testimony to his vitality that retirement came as 
late as the age of seventy-seven. Ernest Russell, in his Collier's 
articles written in 1909, indicates that much of this stern indi- 
vidualist’s strength had been exhausted in living his legend: 


Somewhat apart from the closely-clustered village, in a little white- 
painted house which overlooks the valley and faces the huge rampart 
of Loon Pond Mt., lives—if you can call it that—Jim Henry. Sight- 
less, feeble with his eighty years, relinquishing to his sons, because 
he must, an industry that has been the very core of his existence, 
he frets away his few remaining years. . . . Now he has his millions 
—perhaps the Lord knows how many, the assessors don’t, and that is 
all. 


James E. Henry, who died in this same white house on April 
19, 1912, two days before his 81st birthday, had cut a memorable 
but devastating windrow across White Mountain history and 
legend. In his time he had played the leading role in the drama. 
Forced to work at the age of fifteen, he died leaving a personal 
estate valued at $10,469.87, all of which he bequeathed to rel- 
atives, the “millions” which he had earned from his forests and 
mills having been transferred to his sons at his retirement. 

No forests are inexhaustible, treated as these had been by the 
Henry methods. George, John and Charles Henry hacked away 
at the choicest of the remaining spruce and fir of the East Branch 
rather intensely for a short five years after their father’s death be- 
fore they had had enough. Clear-cutting was something that they 
had been taught almost from birth, but culling and picking over 
the Pemigewasset’s left-overs was new to them. On the scene 
must come persons acquainted with, or interested in, picking up 
loose ends. At the beginning of World War I, on August 30, 1917, 
all remaining New Hampshire lands and interests of the Henry 
companies were sold to the Parker-Young Co. in what has been 
reported as one of the most high-priced real-estate sales in the 
state up to that time. Included in this sale were a sulphite mill, 
a ground-wood mill, a papermill, an electric distribution system, 


one hotel, one hospital, a coal steamplant, waterpower rights at — 


Livermore Falls, camps to entertain customers, ice-houses, 100,- 
000 acres of cut-over woodland, about 150 homes for faithful 
workers, and a flourishing East Branch & Lincoln R.R., then at 
its maximum mileage. No longer was all of this to be a family 
corporation or operation. 
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‘THE PARKER-YOUNG YEARS 


By the time the new owners had taken possession and com- 
menced operation of their new paradise in the Pemigewasset, a 
heavy share of the original tree-cover had been hauled off by the 
EB&L. ‘That which was left was way up high, deep in the back 
country or tucked away in tight, steep valleys. The bulk of the 
rail line had been laid, and most of the camps had been estab- 
lished. The late Honorable George F. Morris describes the new 
owner extensively in his memoirs, Yankee Jurist, only a part of 
which description is included here: 


It carried on a lucrative business in both Lincoln and Lisbon for 
a number of years until the Lisbon plant was finally sold to the Lis- 
bon Manufacturing Co. After that the business of the Parker & 
Young Company was entirely confined to its Lincoln plant, the 
principal industry of which was the manufacture of paper. 

It increased its operations to quite an extent and its property cov- 
ered a vast territory. 


He did not report that the Parker-Young Co. was the sole 
owner of the stock of the Woodstock Lumber Co., who had 
their own rail operation, a plant at Beebe River, and a home 
office on State St. in Boston. By themselves, or through the Wood- 
stock Co., Parker-Young over-extended their interests and op- 
erations to such distant points as unfamiliar timberlands out of 
Point St. Joe, Florida, Gray’s Harbor, Washington and Aroostook 
County, Maine. Focus on the East Branch & Lincoln R.R. 
blurred with these wider visions, and slowly the biggest of New 
Hampshire’s logging lines shrunk back toward town. The flood 
of 1927 didn’t help matters, with the damage it caused along 
the East Branch. Financial pressures from this and from the 
following depression came, and with them a contract sale to 
the U.S. Government to fill out a vast hole in the existing White 
Mountain National Forest. This contract allowed certain cutting 
rights in the territory for a period of twenty years. The govern- 
ment sale served as a much-needed cash injection for awhile, 
but the end result was problems so great that the Parker-Young 
Co. went through the bankruptcy wringer in 1933, to emerge 
some years later a shadow of what it had been in its brighter 
days. Judge Morris, who presided over some of these bankruptcy 
sessions, covers many of their troubles in Yankee Jurist—extended 
interests, marginal investments, and fat salaries. ‘The rest of the 
record is well-documented in State and Federal court files. Of 
necessity the East Branch & Lincoln R.R. went through the 
wringer, too. Its forests were exhausted. After World War II the 
Parker-Young Co. ceased its operations with the sale of what was 
left of Henry’s plant, premises and railroad to Marcalus Manu- 
facturing Co. in 1946. T'wo years later the remaining trackage of 
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the EB&L east of Lincoln was pulled up and the Granite State’s 
biggest logging line was no more. 

These latter years of the rail line were not without memorable 
incidents concerning unusual and difficult operations back in the 
hills. Most of them can still be related by persons better ac- 
quainted with them than I. Many observations are worth mak- 
ing, but the most outstanding one concerns the loyal men who 
ran the line, operated the camps, and worked in the woods or the 
mills after the Henrys sold out. They proved to be a most solid 
foundation for Parker-Young, especially when maintenance stand- 
ards for the roadbed and equipment were lowered from lack of 
cash. Many of these loyal men agreed to being moved to far-away 
places to help the Company. 

Harold Leich has mentioned (ApPALACHIA, June 1961) opera- 
tions out of Camp 22 on the east side of Mt. Bond. This was a 
big operation in the Parker-Young era. Another was the new 
line they laid one and a half miles up Cedar Brook to get to the 
untouched northern flanks of Mts. Hitchcock and Hancock from 
Camps 16, 24, 24A and 24B between 1927 and 1946. These were 
logging jobs in the tradition of the Henrys, jobs which involved 
the teamplay of hundreds of men and animals. But by the 1940s, 
as Philip Hastings so graphically relates in Railroad Magazine 
(January 1948), 


The East Branch & Lincoln has come upon hard times. Shay Num- 
ber 5 rarely ventures up the crumbling roadbed into the woods, since 
motor trucks are being groomed to take over the job of hauling 
down the “big sticks”. A clattering Model A Ford railcar, a converted 
station wagon, still pushes its way through the engulfing weeds and 
brush to Camp 16 each day to carry a supervisor to the scene of the 
cutting operations. Thus far, no motor roads penetrate to the far 
reaches of the EB&L territory, so in season this railcar often carries 
hunters and fishermen to the isolated mountain fastnesses. Soon, 
however, the sportsmen will have to hike up an abandoned right-of- 
way to reach their favorite spots. 


Except for yard-switching operations, 1948 marked the end of 
the East Branch line. The lumber barons, their many men, the 
peddlers and excursionists are gone, but the record they have 
made is everywhere in these hills. May the sportsmen of tomor- 
row always have to walk up to their favorite spots in the fast- 
nesses of the Pemigewasset wilderness. In this manner the record 
is better seen and more fully appreciated. 


FEAsT BRANCH REFLECTIONS 


Quite rightfully the major portion of the story of the logging 
railroads of the White Mountains has been devoted to those 
units operating in the area bordered by the Ammonoosuc, Saco, 
Mad and Pemigewasset Rivers. This was the heartland of the re- 
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gion. It still is the heartland of these hills, and fortunately one 
which features less dramatic but more abiding attractions today. 
How interesting that back in those days it should have been 
dominated by two such contrasting families as the Saunders of 
Livermore and the Henrys of Lincoln. Credits have already been 
given to the former (ApPpALAcHIA, December 1960, p. 216). A dif- 
ferent type must now be mentioned for the latter. 

It is very tempting to add even more lament and criticism to 
the myriads written about J. E. Henry in his lifetime. But, some 
fifty years later, we can judge on different evidence what we ex- 
perience, see with our own eyes and appreciate—a varied and 
verdant wonderland continuing rightfully to earn its name of 
the Pemigewasset wilderness. ‘The East Branch still grows its 
cloak thick and fast. It is inhabited by even more animals today 
than when Henry’s forces started butchering its virgin spruce. 
The streams are crystal clear and full of fighting native trout. 
The merits of the Pemigewasset wilderness outweigh its short- 
comings. It will continue to improve. 

Do not judge Henry or his methods unfairly. In 1900 the in- 
fant science of forestry knew few methods. It took the Henrys of 
that day to develop the science of forestry of the present. Despite 
his critics, Henry and his lumbering were as much a part of that 
era as the asphalt jungle and the real estate sprawl of today. 

For more than twenty years, between 1885 and 1910, New Eng- 
land’s conservationists had crusaded without focus for a public 
White Mountain preserve. Their continued taunts—yes, their 
blasts—were not in vain, for in time they drove the clear-cutters 
to ply their trade in classic manner of efficient woodland 


_ slaughter. In the field of thorough clearing of the ground here in 


New England James Everell Henry was without equal in doing 
this with singleness of purpose. In 1961, on the occasion of the 
golden anniversary of the establishment of the White Mountain 
National Forest, we of this day should salute “The Grand Duke” 
as the man who did more to force its creation than did any other 
lumber baron. He had raised the public’s emotions to a winning 
fortissimo. For this we are grateful. 

In closing, it is a matter of interest to mention that many of 
the wooden dollars which were made by both the Saunders and 
the Henrys in the Granite State are still at work today. Truly 
substantial bequests and gifts by the Henry sons and their mother 
have made the Morgan Memorial of Boston, Goodwill Industries 
of America, the great rehabilitation agency that it now is in this 
country. Those of the Saunders’ estates have similarly strengthened 
the work of the Episcopal Diocese of Massachusetts. Much of 


- yesterday’s Pemigewasset riches is today in the public realm. 


VARIOUS NOTES 


ALPINA 


In the Himalaya, the attempt of Sir Edmund Hillary’s expedition, 
composed of British, American and New Zealand mountaineers, to 
climb Makalu (27,790 ft.), the world’s fifth highest peak, without oxygen 
was brought to a halt in mid-May because of several cases of serious 
illness among the members. First of all, Sir Edmund himself suffered a 
mild stroke after reaching Camp IV at 23,000 feet. He was able to 
descend to the Barun valley, at 15,000 feet, where a few days apparently 
brought him back to something like health and strength, but the ex- 
pedition doctors absolutely prohibited his returning to the mountain. 
Under the leadership of Dr. Mike Ward other camps were established, 
up to VII at 27,000 feet, in the face of constant fierce winds. From this 
camp Peter Mulgrew, of the New Zealand Navy, and Capt. Tom Nevi- 
son, U.S. Air Force surgeon, with the Sherpa Annullu, attempted the 
final assault. But at 27,400 feet on the final ridge, with no great difficul- 
ties ahead, Peter Mulgrew suddenly collapsed with a severe pain in his 
chest, a blood clot having apparently entered his lung. With great dif- 
ficulty he was helped back down to Camp VII for the night, and the 
next day down to 26,300 feet, where he collapsed again and where the 
three were obliged to spend two more nights in a rough camp. Here 
help came up to them in the persons of the next assault team, Harrison 
and Ortenburger (our compatriot Leigh Ortenburger, well known for 
his Teton climbs and guidebook); the group together managed to bring 
Mulgrew, now scarcely breathing, down to Camp VI, where seven men 
then spent a night in two small tents with only two sleeping-bags and 
no cooker, and then to Camp V. Finally, badly frostbitten and in ter- 
ribly weak condition, Mulgrew reached Camp I and the Barun valley. 
Meanwhile Tom Nevison and Mike Ward both developed pneumonia 
and others incurred minor ailments. Mulgrew and Ward were even- 
tually flown out by helicopter to the American hospital in Katmandu, 
where both recovered, although two months later it became necessary 
to amputate both Mulgrew’s legs below the knee, because of gangrene 
setting in after the severe frostbite. 

Previous to the attempt on Makalu most members of the expedition 
had been living for months at 19,000 feet in a program of thorough 
acclimatization. Sir Edmund gives it as his opinion that his theories in 
this matter have proved to be wrong; for although the men lived and 
worked with ease at the 19,000-foot station, he believes that eventually 
this stay had so weakened their resistance as to make them unduly sus- 
ceptible to pneumonia, thrombosis and other high-altitude troubles. 
He now thinks that to attempt a peak of over 27,000 feet without the 
use of oxygen is not worth the risk. 

Other more positive results of the expedition were the gaining of a 
complete conviction that the yeti is a myth, and providing the Sherpa 
village of Khumjung with a new (Buddhist) spiritual center and a new 
school. (London Times.) 
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Other important Himalayan climbs. On May 16 a nine-man British 
expedition led by Joseph Walmsley, a Lancashire engineer, made the 
first ascent of Nuptse (25,860 ft.), described by Sir John Hunt as “the 
last real plum” in the Everest massif (Everest itself and Lhotse being 
the others). The final assault party consisted of Dennis Davis, another 
Lancashire engineer, and a Sherpa named Tashi. On the next day an- 
other party from the expedition, consisting of three Sahibs and a 
Sherpa, made a second successful ascent. The route lay up the south 
face and seven climbing camps were required. 

On May 6 an Indian expedition climbed Annapurna III (about 24,- 
860 ft.), and on June 13 another Indian expedition climbed Nilkantha 
(27,640 ft.). 

On June 4 an Austrian expedition climbed Mt. Ghent (24,278 ft.) 
in the eastern Karakoram. Five attempts were necessary before the sum- 
mit could be reached. 

A Royal Air Force expedition climbed three virgin peaks of 20,000- 
21,500 feet in the Karakoram, but gave up an attempt to ascend Peak 
K-6 (26,200 ft.) because of bad weather. A second British party, the 
Derbyshire Himalayan expedition, made first ascents of two peaks of 
about 17,700 and 19,700 feet, and a second ascent of White Sail (21,150 
ft.), but failed in an attempt on Indrasan (20,410 ft.) in Kangra. One 
of the Sherpas is said to have run amuck with an axe, during illness 
caused by the altitude, and then tried to commit suicide with an ice- 
axe. (London Times.) 

A Japanese expedition attempting to climb the peak generally known 
as Langtang Lirung (23,770 ft.), in the Nepal Himalaya, was over- 
whelmed by an avalanche on May 11 as the men lay asleep in their 
tents at a 20,000-foot camp. Three men—the leader, another Japanese, 
and a Sherpa—were killed, and others injured. Rescue operations were 
halted when the remaining members of the party were caught and 
carried down by a second avalanche, causing injuries but no further 
deaths. The climb was then given up, although only minor difficulties 
remained. 


In the Andes, Peru has been visited this year by a large number 
of expeditions—British, German, Italian, Japanese and Spanish—and 
many first ascents made. At the beginning of the year Eric Shipton, 
with a small party, made a remarkable first crossing of the southern 
Patagonian ice-cap, from Canal Baker at its northern end to Lago Ar- 
gentino on the south. Snowshoes were used instead of skis, and a 
unique piece of equipment was a collapsible fiberglass sledge. (London 


Times.) 


In Alaska, the south face of Mt. McKinley (20,320 ft.) was climbed 
for the first time, in July, by a team of six Italian mountaineers led by 
the professional guide Riccardo Cassin. According to Bradford Wash- 
burn, who had suggested the route* and to whom we are indebted for 


1In his article on Mt. McKinley in the Mountain World, 1956/57, pp. 79-81. 
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many of the details of this and the following climb, this is the greatest 
achievement in the history of mountaineering in America. The party 
were plastered out upon the steep 10,000-foot face for two weeks of 
unbroken climbing more difficult than that upon the regular route up 
the Aiguille de Grépon at Chamonix; there were long stretches of Class 
IV pitches and substantial sections of Class V. (These are the European 
ratings, having values considerably higher than the grades carrying the 
same numbers in American usage.) Pitons were used for much of the 
climb, and 6,000 feet of fixed rope were placed. All food and heavy 
equipment had to be hauled up the face. One member of the team, 
Gian Canali, although his feet were severely frost-bitten and quite hard, 
completed the climb; it required three days for the others to get 
him off the mountain, after which he was flown to Anchorage. (There 
he was in hospital for six weeks and eventually lost several toes.) The 
party described the climb as a fight all the way against high winds, 
snow and below-zero cold, while constantly engaged in technically 
difficult climbing; they complained of having only five days of good 
climbing weather (but this, says Washburn, is well above the average 
for Alaska!). Washburn rates the climb as much harder than that of 
Mt. Hunter, which was done a few years ago, both because of its 
greater technical difficulty and because the difficulties upon the latter 
mountain are continuous for only one-third the length of those on Mt. 
McKinley and moreover occur at a lower level, where the weather con- 
ditions are less severe. 

In May a Canadian party made the first ascent of the N.E. or “Pio- 
neer” ridge leading to the north peak (19,470 ft.) of Mt. McKinley. 
They followed the Muldrow Glacier (the first time this had been tra- 
versed since its great upheaval in 1956) to the 10,000-foot level and 
then swung to the right to the crest of the ridge to complete a very fine 
climb which had previously been attempted without success. Two mem- 
bers of the party, after they had descended to 14,500 feet, were flown 
out to the hospital in Anchorage, suffering from frostbite. 

Later in May a party consisting of Warren T. Bleser, Don Gordon, 
Stuart Ferguson and Dan Davis, mostly from Seattle, made an attempt 
to reach the north peak by the north or Wickersham wall, an area 
which had not been entered since Wickersham’s original visit in 1903. 
The plan was to follow the route up the right-hand side suggested by 
Bradford Washburn.” We quote the following from an account supplied 
by Warren T. Bleser: 


After receiving thirty days’ supply of food in an airdrop, we turned 
our attention to an icefall which was the main obstacle of our pro- 
posed route. It was fascinating work finding a route through band 
after band of ice-walls and seracs. The snow was so deep that many 
of the crevasses were filled in. Fixed ropes were installed on a couple 
of exposed traverses and on one very steep pitch. 

Snowshoes were worn constantly on the climb. Gordon had a pair 
of small beavertails, while the rest of us used long trail shoes. We all 
agreed that the ideal thing is to travel in on a pair of trail shoes and 
then have a pair of beavertails airdropped for use on the steep stuff 
higher up. 


?TIn the article cited above, pp. 78-9, 
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Two days later Camp II was established at 9700 feet. The location 
of the campsite was on a rather spectacular dome about halfway up 
the icefall. The second half of the icefall appeared to have more 
open slopes. 

. . . It is snowing hard. Visibility is poor and differences in relief, 
even close at hand, are hard to detect. The formations of blue ice 
lend an eerie effect to the gray scene. Dan Davis and I had started 
out early, with light packs, to find a route through the upper part of 
the icefall. The slopes were steep and quite exposed. For the first 
time the snowshoes came off and step-cutting commenced. Now we 
are again traversing to the left, our snowshoes sinking into the deep 
powder. The intensity of the snowfall lessens momentarily, to allow 
us to make out two forms under heavy packs moving below; just as 
quickly they vanish. We do not find a route to the left and, after 
dropping our 25-pound loads at a cache which the others have made, 
we return to camp wet and cold. 

. .. I am snug and warm in my sleeping-bag. We have now lo- 
cated the new camp at 12,000 feet. It has been snowing all night and 
this morning is still doing so. Gordon and I had found a more direct 
route up the upper part of the icefall. Now only one long steep pitch, 
which culminates at 13,000 feet, remains between us and the easy 
slopes leading to the summit. The tent is pitched on a platform cut 
into the gentle slope, forming a four-foot wall on the uphill side. The 
blocks of snow which were removed to form the platform have been 
used to build a wall around the downhill side of the tent for wind 
protection. 

Stu Ferguson mumbles something about eight inches of snow fall- 
ing in a half-hour, then pulls the drawstring closing the entrance of 
the tent and disappears into his sleeping-bag again. Sixteen days’ food 
and all our extra gear is cached in an extra tent fifteen feet to the 
left of our main tent. Fifteen feet is not far to go for supplies; we 
can sit out a storm if we have to. I was contemplating a relaxing 
morning with a good book and my pipe. 

Suddenly I am rolling and tumbling down the mountain, fighting 
to push off the weight that is upon me. Then, as suddenly as the 
thing started, it was over. Everything was black. Light returned as 
someone unzipped the cooking zipper in the floor of our Gerry tent. 
Three of us had ended up with our faces together right in front of 
this zipper. We climbed out into the snow in our stocking feet. Don 
Gordon had made his way out at the other end by a more conven- 
tional exit. Our first concern was to find our Korean boots. Once we 
had them on, Stu Ferguson headed down the slope, picking our scat- 
tered gear out of the snow and standing the things on end so that 
they would not be buried. The rest of us started to sort things out. 

In originally picking the site for our camp we had decided that the 
ridge would be too much exposed to the wind. Because the slope 
above the camp was so gentle we had not been concerned about the 
avalanche problem. Actually, as later inspection showed, the slope 
was steeper than it had appeared from below, reaching a maximum 
dip of 25 degrees. A night of constant snowfall on such a slope, al- 
ready covered with deep powder, proved to be just too much. The 
four-foot wall on the uphill side of the camp was a great help in pre- 
venting our being swept off the mountain. ; 

We decided to traverse to a ridge a short distance away on the right 
and build a snow cave there. Our Gerry Alaskan tent was badly torn 
and the tentpole sheared off. We could not find the spare tent. We 
packed up our gear and moved out. One and one-half pairs of snow- 
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shoes were still missing, and the men without snowshoes had consid- 
erable trouble in making the short distance. ; 

Three of us worked at digging out the snow cave, while Gordon 
went back to probe the area. He returned that night with the missing 
snowshoes, a $400 camera, and a number of small items. The tent 
containing the sixteen days of food, both our climbing ropes, and a 
number of rolls of expensive movie film was still missing. Because 
none of these items had been found it looked as if the tent had re- 
mained zipped shut and was now buried in toto. 

Next day a systematic probing operation was performed. Three feet 
apart, we each walked through the snow with a ski pole in one hand 
and an ice-axe in the other, sinking in up to our waists. We found 
the tentpole of the missing tent and followed its probable line of 
descent for some hundreds of feet. At the foot of this there was a 
drop-off, so that no hope of finding the food remained. We had less 
than four days’ supply with us. 


The expedition was consequently obliged to withdraw. But Bradford 
Washburn observes that the success of this party up to the time of the 
avalanche indicates that the wall is probably climbable by the route 
selected. 


In the Canadian Rockies many climbs—new and old—were made 
possible because of the unusually fine weather. Some twenty people, in 
various parties and by various routes, climbed Mt. Robson. The Em- 
peror Falls Ridge was done, for the first time, by Tom Spencer and 
Ron Perla from Utah; the difficulty of this ridge, in ordinary years, has 
always lain in the peculiarly unsound condition of the snow. 


The 1961 Harvard Climbing Camp was held in the Coast Range of 
British Columbia, east of Mt. Waddington. Fourteen members were 
flown to Ghost Lake by B.C. Airlines on July 11 and seven more fol- 
lowed some ten days later. Base camp was established July 13 on the 
rock rib in the middle of the Tellot Glacier which had been used by 
parties in the early fifties. The next few days were spent consolidating 
camp and packing in the 2700 pounds of food and equipment which 
the airlines had dropped high on the glacier July 14. After preliminary 
training we began climbing some of the more readily accessible peaks: 
Shand, Dragonback, McCormick, Serra I. The continuing good weather 
suggested harder things, and on July 20 Craig Merrihue, Leo Slaggie, 
Hank Abrons and Chris Goetze left camp to descend to the Tiedemann 
Glacier and attempt Mt. Waddington. They encountered dangerously 
loose rock and difficult route-finding problems on their way up the 
Bravo Glacier; it took two long and tiring days to reach the Bravo- 
Spearman Col. They left high camp above the col about 8 a.m. on the 
23rd and climbed to the summit via the southeast chimney, their prog- 
ress hampered once more by loose rock. The descent was featured by 
a fog which prevented them from reaching high camp until the follow- 
ing morning. On their way down to the Tiedemann they met another 
party on their way up Waddington: George Millikan, Richard Milli- 
kan, Don Morton and me. A description of the horrors of the route was 
enough to make us change our objective; on July 28, accompanied by 
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Slaggie and Goetze, we made the long and enjoyable ridge climb of 
Mt. Munday before returning to base camp. 

The next project was an ascent of Mt. Tiedemann, which, at nearly 
13,000 feet, is the second highest peak in the range. Our anticipated 
route ran from a low snow col over several rock summits along the 
northern ridge, the top section of which was climbed in 1954, That 
year the Radiant Glacier had been attained by dropping down an ice- 
fall directly from the Tellot. But now the icefall seemed impassable 
and we had to look elsewhere. Accordingly, on July 29 Richard Goody, 
John Humphreys and Robin Hartshorne descended partway down a 
rock rib which divides an ice slope between Mt. McCormick and Shand. 
The route, which Goody and Humphreys completed the next day, was 
steep, but it led directly to the smooth snow of the Cataract Glacier, 
from which the Radiant is easily accessible. On July $1, carrying food 
and equipment sufficient for eight days, Craig and Sandy Merrihue, 
Hartshorne and I started down the rock rib. The descent took many 
hours, during at least one of which we almost buried ourselves under a 
pile of loose boulders. But we reached the Cataract and the following 
day crossed the Radiant and camped at the base of the ridge on Tiede- 
mann. There we were joined by Goody, Humphreys, Don Morton and 
Dennis Dunn, who had descended the rib and made our camp in a 
single day. Their plan was to descend to the Scimitar Glacier and reach 
the summit of the snow peak of Waddington via Fury Gap. We wished 
them luck and, on August 2, still with full packs, began the ridge climb 
in front of us. We traversed right of the first rock peak, moving over 
scree, snow and then rock to a beautiful campsite on a snow saddle be- 
neath the second rock peak, Damocles. We then spent a frustrating day 
trying to find a route around this obstacle. On August 4 we found one: 
over the bergschrund and up steep snow to some rock, then a traverse 
to the right-hand skyline. An hour on loose easy rock brought us to the 
long snow ridge which passes over a rocky peak, descends and finally 
leads to the true summit. On top shortly after three, we were delighted 
to see the two ropes of two on Waddington reach the snow summit. 
They had moved fast and had a fine trip. The next day a storm ham- 
pered all climbing, but we left high camp and were back on the Tellot 
a day later. The ascent of Tiedemann was repeated on August 6 by 
Gordon Benner, Ted Hallstrom, Hank Abrons and Chris Goetze. 

Meanwhile several interesting climbs had been made from base camp. 
On July 31 two parties met on top of the very steep Stiletto Needle: 
Dennis Dunn, Ted Hallstrom and Charley Bickel made the ascent from 
the Serra I col without using direct aid, and Hank Abrons and Richard 
Millikan established a fine new route straight up the Tellot Glacier side 
of the needle. A few days later, encouraged by excellent conditions on 
the Serra ridge, Bickel and George Millikan traversed the Tiedemann 
Glacier side of Serra III and, with the aid of a bivouac, made a first 
ascent of the peak between Serras IV and V. They returned to camp 
via Serra IV, climbed only once previously. On August 4 Hallstrom and 
Richard Millikan left a high camp on the Tellot at 4 a.m. and were on 
top of Serra III three hours later. They then found a traverse which 
led by an easy shelf all the way to the Serra IV-V col. Here they spent 
several hours but found the slopes of Serra V quite unpromising. They 
retreated over the summits of Serras IV and III. 
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Among our other climbs: on July 23 George and Richard Millikan, 
Ted Hallstrom and Don Morton made the third ascent of Serra II, the 
first via a subsidiary ridge which descends to beneath the I-III col. The 
route is not recommended—too much loose rock. 

On August 8, the last climbing day, Dennis Dunn, George Millikan 
and I ascended the Harvard Claw from the south by traversing around 
Claw Peak. This is an enjoyable climb on very fine rock. Some moderate 
Class 5 pitches. 

In general we were highly impressed with the region. We found the 
glaciers dangerously crevassed, the rock often excellent but sometimes 
quite poor and treacherous, and the weather amazingly good: only one 
bad day out of thirty. This abnormality doubtless made much of the 
climbing significantly easier than it has been in the past. 


STEVEN JERVIS 


In the Alps, the south face of Mont Blanc was the scene of a tragedy 
involving seven of today’s very best mountaineers, three of them Italian 
and the other four French. Two parties thus composed, coming up from 
opposite sides by means of the aerial tramways, met accidentally at the 
Col de la Fourche bivouac-hut on Sunday evening, July 9, each having 
as objective a first ascent of the Great Fresney Pillar. ‘This is the central 
one, and the largest, of three steep rock buttresses which rise from the 
head of the Fresney Glacier to the Brouillard Ridge a short distance to 
the left (west) of where the ridge meets Mont Blanc de Courmayeur. 
The two flanking pillars had been climbed; the central one was consid- 
ered about the last great problem in the Mont Blanc massif. It requires 
2000 feet of very difficult climbing, with some passages of the most diffi- 
cult ‘‘free” climbing and some demanding artificial methods—all this 
at an elevation, for the most part, of over 13,000 feet. 

Agreeing to cooperate rather than compete on this climb, the two 
parties joined forces, with the Italian Bonatti, an ace professional guide, 
as the acknowledged leader. One of the other Italians, Oggioni, was also 
a professional; the third, Gallieni, who had engaged these two as his 
guides, was a very competent amateur. The four Frenchmen—Mazeaud, 
Kohlmann, Guillaume and Vieille—were all amateurs, with splendid 
climbing records. 

On Monday, by a continuous and not too easy climb of twenty-four 
hours, the combined party reached the Col de Peuterey (between the 
Aiguille Blanche and Mont Blanc de Courmayeur) and traversed west 
beyond it to a first open bivouac on the wall of the pillar. The weather 
was good, and it remained so throughout most of the following day 
(Tuesday), allowing the climbers to make rapid progress. At 5 p.m. 
they had reached a point only 250 vertical feet below the summit of the 
pillar; if that stretch could be climbed they would have only some 600 
feet more of elevation, and no great distance, over the summit of Mont 
Blanc de Courmayeur to that of Mont Blanc itself, whence Bonatti was 
confident that they could descend by one of the easier routes in any 
weather. But at that juncture a violent thunderstorm suddenly devel- 
oped. According to Mazeaud, inferno broke loose. Thunder rolled 
continuously, and each time they attempted to plant a piton in the wall 
they received an electric shock. Kohlmann suffered most; being deaf, he 
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was wearing a hearing aid, which functioned as a lightning conductor. 

Under these circumstances a halt was imperative. The party roped 
down to a small ledge and resolved to pass the night there, judging 
that so violent a storm, in midsummer, could not last more than a day 
or two, whereupon the climb might still be finished. And they were 
unwilling to face the long descent over difficult rock and ice except as 
a last resort, comparing such a retreat to a redescent of the Eiger North 
Wall. 

But they were in this bivouac for three nights and two days, for al- 
though on Wednesday morning the storm seemed about to abate, it 
soon recommenced, bringing immense quantities of fresh snow. Bo- 
natti dwells on their acute discomfort during this period—cramped un- 
alterable positions in the little bivouac tents, nothing hot to eat, and 
nothing to drink since the cookers for melting snow would not burn 
inside the stuffy tents for lack of oxygen. They tried to relieve their 
thirst by constantly sucking little balls of snow. 

On Friday morning, although the storm still continued and visibility 
was nil, snow and cloud meeting to form an opaque wall, they made 
the necessary decision to descend, having no more food and no hope of 
completing the climb. To regain the Col de Peuterey required twelve 
hours of nearly continuous roping down. Bonatti went first, to fix the 
ropes and select the landing places; he describes his impressions on 
launching himself, at each rappel, into the gray void, without knowing 
where he would fetch up. Having reached the end of the rope he would 
call out repeatedly for the next man to come; eventually the rope would 
shake, and after a considerable interval a dark spot would appear, as 
Mazeaud came to join him. Finally, wet and freezing, they judged cor- 
rectly that they had reached the foot of the pillar, and thence, in snow 
up to their waists, waded over to the Col de Peuterey for a fifth bivouac, 
under frightful conditions. The wind was still howling and the snow 
falling; all were shivering with the cold and in a mood of despair. 
Kohlmann seemed to be the worst off, showing fingers that had gone 
white. Here occurred what was probably a fatal incident. With the 
thought that Kohlmann might massage his fingers with some of the de- 
natured cooking alcohol, Bonatti passed him the flask; Kohlmann, how- 
ever, perhaps thinking that it was brandy, raised the flask to his mouth 
and took a swallow before he could be prevented. This, it is suggested, 
may well have induced his subsequent insanity. rit 

The next morning (Saturday), with the storm still continuing, they 
made an early start to descend the dangerous wall (the so-called Griiber 
rocks) flanking the ice-fall of the upper Fresney Glacier—the object 
being to reach this glacier lower down, cross it to the Innominata Ridge, 
and so down to the Gamba Hut, the nearest shelter. All were on one 
rope, with Bonatti leading, Mazeaud fourth, and Guillaume last. But 
in the course of this descent Vieille collapsed, at the end of his strength, 
and expired within half an hour, while all remained gathered around 
him. The others then continued the descent to the glacier, where now, 
luckily, the clouds gave way for a period and Bonatti could see his way 
through the many crevasses toward the couloir leading up to the Col de 
VInnominata, on the Innominata Ridge, whence they would have a 
relatively short and easy descent to the Gamba Hut. Expecting to reach 
the hut that evening, the party had jettisoned their sleeping-bags and 
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bivouac tents, in order to travel as light as possible. But it was evening 
when Bonatti and Gallieni started placing pitons on the difficult 
ascent of the couloir, and now suddenly Guillaume’s nerves gave way 
under the prolonged strain. Losing all control, he detached himself and 
disappeared into the mist and darkness. It seemed quite useless to make 
a prolonged search for him under such conditions, and by 8 o’clock 
the others were gathered at the foot of the couloir, which had now been 
provided with a fixed rope placed by Bonatti and Gallieni, above. As 
Oggioni was about to start up, Kohlmann suddenly grabbed the rope 
and went up it hand over hand, in an astonishing display of physical 
strength. It was clear that he too was out of his senses. 

It was now Oggioni’s turn, and Bonatti tried to pull him up; but Og- 
gioni, at the end of his strength, could do nothing whatever to help 
himself and the attempt failed. Bonatti then called down to Mazeaud, 
the only other one left, to remain with Oggioni while he went as 
quickly as possible down to the Gamba Hut and sent up the rescue 
party which was due to be there, as the climbers had been gone beyond 
the allotted time. As it turned out, however, the two—Mazeaud and Og- 
gioni—were out all night on this, their sixth bivouac, without any 
equipment for such a thing; and shortly after 2 a.m, Oggioni succumbed. 

Meanwhile Bonatti and Gallieni had roped Kohlmann between them 
at the top of the col and started down the ridge toward the hut. But, on 
the initial steep and icy slope Kohlmann, completely out of his head, 
became a great source of danger. He would simply slide down on his 
back, with his complete weight on the rope, and then continue to hang 
on it when it had run out its full length, so that Bonatti, as last man, 
had to manage his own descent while still supporting Kohlmann. Then, 
at the foot of this slope, Kohlmann suddenly threw himself on Gallieni 
and knocked him down, afterwards turning upon Bonatti. In order to 
protect themselves from the madman, Bonatti and Gallieni stretched 
the rope against each other, keeping him at a distance between them. 
But they could not drag him thus to the hut, and were losing precious 
time. So one by one they managed to free themselves from the frozen 
rope and ran for it, escaping into the falling snow. It was now com- 
pletely dark, but Bonatti succeeded in finding the hut, thanks to his 
great familiarity with the region. The rescue party was there, asleep (it 
was now 3 a.m. Sunday), but they set out at once, in the darkness. At 
5.30 they reached Mazeaud, still alive, and brought him in. The body 
of Kohlmann was found 600 feet from the hut, whither he had suc- 
ceeded in descending, and later those of Oggioni and Guillaume were 
recovered. 

Bonatti and Gallieni were cared for in the hospital at Courmayeur, 
where they soon recovered from the physical, if not the mental, shock. 
Mazeaud was taken to a hospital in Lyon in serious condition, but it 
seems that he was spared any amputations of frozen members. (Die 
Alpen, September 1961, and Paris Match, July 29, 1961. The latter con- 
tains the personal accounts of Bonatti and Mazeaud, with many further 
details. For a copy of this journal we are greatly indebted to our Cor- 
responding Member, Mrs. I. A. Richards.) 

According to later reports in the London Times, the central Fresney 
Pillar was afterwards successfully climbed, in August, by two parties—one 
consisting of two Englishmen and the other consisting of an Italian 
with a French guide. 
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Miscellany. In connection with a tragic accident, in March, on the 
east wall of the Watzmann (near Berchtesgaden), in which three Aus- 
trian climbers lost their lives in an avalanche, American Army fliers 
rendered a unique service. A prolonged storm had so covered the wall 
with a heavy blanket of snow that aerial search for signs of the missing 
men became impossible. Hereupon the American fliers, in helicopters, 
flew in very close to the mountain, in order that the wash from the 
rotors might cause the new snow to slide away. Der Bergsteiger for May 
publishes two pictures (pp. 464-5) showing the great success of this op- 
eration, and (p. 470) warmly acknowledges its help in enabling the 
aerial search to continue. (The bodies, however, were not found until 
seven weeks later.) 

On August 29 a jet fighter of the French Air Force, on a low-altitude 
training flight over the Mont Blanc massif, struck and severed the 
traction or secondary cable of the aerial tramway which stretches for 
three miles across the so-called Vallée Blanche from the Aiguille du 
Midi, on the French side, to the Col du Géant, on the Italian side, with 
only a couple of intermediate supports. The shock at the point of sev- 
erance was so great that two groups of three cars, each holding two or 
three persons, rammed each other and three of them bounced off the 
primary or carrier cable and crashed to the glacier 600 feet below, kill- 
ing their six occupants. With the traction cable broken the entire sys- 
tem was now at a standstill and thirty-three other cars, carrying some 
eighty tourists, were left hanging high over the peaks and glaciers. 
Rescue operations proved to be extremely difficult, but were carried 
out with great technical skill. Before nightfall (the accident occurred at 
2 p.m.) some passengers were removed by helicopter, while at the 
Italian end guides went down the cables to the nearest cars and man- 
aged to lower some thirty people to the snow 100 feet below. More than 
forty persons, however, still remained out of reach, with the prospect 
of a cold night before them. But engineers now began to wind in 
what was left of the traction cable on a huge winch at the French end, 
and very slowly, at first at the rate of only 600 feet per hour, the cars 
began to move toward both ends. At | a.m. the first ones reached the 
Aiguille du Midi, but it was 8 in the morning before everyone had been 
rescued, without further injury. (London Times) 

On September 24 three Frenchmen, all experienced parachutists, 
landed on the summit of Mont Blanc by jumping from a plane flying 
600 feet above the mountain. 

The renowned guide Joseph Knubel has died, at the age of 81. He 
became famous chiefly through the magnificent climbs made with 
Geoffrey Winthrop Young, in whose book “On High Hills” high tribute 
is paid to him. 

At the Swiss Health and Sport Exhibition in Berne this summer 
there was not only an artificial ski hill, some 35 feet high, with syn- 
thetic snow and a miniature lift, where visitors could show their stuff 
(clothing and equipment being available), but there were also two 
rock-climbing cliffs, 30 and 50 feet high, provided with overhangs, 
“noses”, a chimney, smooth slabs, etc., and well furnished with pitons 
and other belays. Guides were on hand to give those who wished ele- 
mentary instruction in climbing technique and the use of the rope. 
The cliffs were constructed by stretching wire netting over a steel frame- 
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work and covering the whole with plaster. Promoters of the exhibition 
claimed that it would serve as a useful first step in teaching competence 
and caution in the mountains. (Die Alpen, April and June issues.) 


ROCK CLIMBING 


Wheeler Mountain Revisited. James Maxwell’s account in AppPA- 
LACHIA, June 1948, of climbs on Wheeler Mountain (21 m. north of 
St. Johnsbury, Vt.), aroused our interest; accordingly, on Sept. 17, 1961, 
a party of three (Dan Brodien, A.M.C., Roger Damon, A.M.C., and 
Andy Fisher) proceeded to the base of the cliff. A previous recon- 
naissance, in company with wives and children of talus-hopping age, 
had revealed the path described in the previous article to be very ob- 
scure. The best approach, after proceeding either by boot or by car 
to the height-of-land one-quarter mile east of the Wheeler farm (old 
logging road on south (R) provides parking for one or two Cars), is to 
follow a very short logging road north (L) to its end past a clearing on 
the right. Bear right through open woods until the Wheeler farm 
boundary (trees and boulders marked with red) is reached. Follow 
boundary to talus slope, which leads directly up to base of the cliff. 

Our previous reconnaissance had also shown us a choice of two 
routes: either following a band of vegetation a few steps left (believed 
to be the Maxwell route), or frictioning directly upwards to the base of 
a vertical wall, in either case arriving at a broken area offering numer- 
ous belay stances. The former was taken on the reconnaissance; this 
time we chose the friction lead. It proved to be about 90 feet to the 
base of the vertical wall and, since the upper half was close to maximum 
friction angle, two pitons were used for protection. A 20-foot friction 
traverse followed left to the righthand edge of the broken area, where a 
belay stance was chosen (piton for anchor). At this point we departed 
from the Maxwell route; a short lead was taken up right through birch 
scrub to the top of the wall, in a sheltered depression below an over- 
hang. The party was assembled at this point so that leading could be 
juggled and packs could be roped up the next little pitch—one that 
caused exclamations of surprise by the member of our rope who had 
not been on the reconnaissance. Leading right up a wall 20 feet to the 
underside of the overhang, using a chockstone for protection, and step- 
ping right onto a 3-inch ledge, we were just below a tremendous cleft 
in the rock about 2 feet wide, 20-30 feet high, and 20 feet in depth. It 
was partially roofed over by a large boulder. A muscular pull-up 
brought us to the floor of the cleft, where we again assembled and 
spent some time in exploring and picture-taking. By going to the rear 
one can drop down to bedrock and see daylight to left and right, as 
well as considerable evidence of visitations by wildcats. 

We went out from the rear of the cleft, by means of about 20 feet of 
chimneying, to emerge on a flat grassy spot (cairn). At this point, the 
highest reached in the previous reconnaissance, we were to find that the 
hard climbing was over, at least as far as getting to the top was con- 
cerned. Moving simultaneously up right 60 feet, keeping to the left of 
the unbroken slab area, we stopped on a bushy flat which led to a long 
V-gully leading upwards to the left. Again juggling leaders, we at- 
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tempted a route up right across the face of the old slide near the top, 
following a vertical wall. However, the lead petered out and our leader 
advised withdrawal after we all came up to him for a look around. The 
two pitons used for protection on this rather thin 50-foot lead were 
retrieved. 

We then turned to the long V-gully, which gave us an easy 120-foot 
shot at the summit ledges. It proved to be moderate climbing, using 
friction and layback in the first 50 feet. After crossing behind a tree 
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the lead continued directly upward over moderate rock on the left side 
of the gully, ending on the nose of a rock spur just below the summit 
ledges. 

The trail to the summit is readily found; it has been recently marked 
with white paint. It leads over the summit down into woods northeast 
and emerges on another rocky prominence, where members of the 
G.M.C. have provided a summit register. The view from this point is 
spectacular, embracing a panorama from Willoughby Lake on the left 
to the Franconia and Kinsman ranges on the right, with excellent views 
of Mt. Pisgah’s cliffs. 

The return route followed the ascent in general; successive rappels of 
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120, 60, 120 and 60 feet, with some interspersed scrambling, brought us 
to the base of the cliff close to our starting point. We kept to the left 
of the cleft boulder on this trip, as we had found on our reconnaissance 
that the gully to the right offers few natural rappel points. 

Again, the entire climb can be done in three hours; we took more 
because of poking around and avoiding the obvious routes until all 
other avenues were exhausted. 

The trail to the summit is well cleared and well marked. It starts 
across the road from the Wheeler farm (sign in field) and leads up over 
open ledges and through woods to the top of the main summit. Length 
is approximately one-half mile. Now that we have explored some of 
the features of this face, next time we shall arrange to be met on the 
summit by our swarming broods, bearing refreshments! 

ROGER H. DAMON, JR. 


Rock-Climbing Demonstration. On July 29, members of the A.M.C. 
Mountain Leadership Committee under the leadership of Bill Putnam, 
ably assisted by the staff of the Cannon Mountain Tramway, staged a 
rock-climbing and mountain rescue demonstration on the lower por- 
tions of Eagle Cliff in Franconia Notch. Our efforts had to be restricted 
to the cliffs which were visible from the field near the ski jump where 
the crowd gathered. There a tent was erected where the spectators ex- 
amined mountaineering knots, climbing clothing and equipment and, 
during periods of inactivity on the cliff, looked at climbing movies. 
There too the stentorian public address system blared out through the 
peaceful Notch, carrying George Hamilton’s description of the hut 
system, Fran Belcher’s exposition of equipment and, during the climb- 
ing and rescue operations, a commentary on what was happening above 
on the cliffs, given by me for the morning show and by Bill Putnam in 
the afternoon. 

Six climbers, Bert Hirtle, Dr. Harry McDade, Dan Brodien, Larry 
and Peter Carter (aged 12 and 13 years) for both exhibitions, and Bill 
Putnam in the first and I in the second, reversed the usual order and 
first descended en rappel to the base of the cliff. We turned around 
immediately and climbed back up again. Near the top Larry, the light- 
est to transport, “broke” his leg (the left in the morning but the right 
one in the afternoon). The special rock-climbing rescue stretcher was 
miraculously produced and in a comparatively short time Larry was 
strapped on and lowered back down the cliff. The rain held off until 
the very end of the second show, when Larry was only twenty feet 
from the bottom. 

A large number of tourists and spectators turned up and nearly all 
gratifyingly seemed to stay to watch the whole show. We hope they 
benefited from the words of wisdom offered them about how to climb 
safely under the tutelage of such a group as the A.M.C. The climbers 
certainly gained from another practice session in evacuation of an 
injured climber from high-angle rock. 

ADAMS CARTER 
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Foot Race to Summit, Mt. Washington Carriage Road, August 13, 
1961. Slightly over 100 runners registered for the renewal on August 
13, 1961, of the road race to the summit of Mt. Washington over the 
century-old Carriage Road, this year celebrating its 100th Anniversary. 

Some of those who had registered did not make it to the starting line. 
But a most interesting fact of the race was that, of those who did start, 
only three failed to make the summit. Sunday, the 13th, proved to be 
the coldest day of the summer, a fortunate circumstance for the par- 
ticipants since most of the runners, experienced marathoners, are used 
to running during the winter months. The temperature at the summit 
when the runners arrived there was 34-36 degrees, with a brisk breeze 
blowing from the northwest of about 35-40 m.p.h. The number of 
spectators observed standing along the racecourse above treeline was 
quite limited. 

The well-known marathoner, John Kelley, schoolteacher from Con- 
necticut, was the pre-race favorite. Kelley lived up to advance notice 
by simply running all other contestants into the ground. He took over 
the lead just below the two-mile mark on the road and for the balance 
of the race was never headed. His steady pace, regardless of the degree 
of slope, earned him an increasing lead as the race progressed; he broke 
the old record by some eight minutes. The first four to complete the 
race all finished ahead of the previous record held by Frank Darrah of 
Manchester, N. H., of 1 hour, 15 minutes, 27.4 seconds. 

Tommy Deans, hutmaster at Greenleaf this year, was the lone entry 
from the Hut System personnel. Tommy finished about midway in the 
group of approximately 80 runners in the good time of 1 hour and 47 
minutes. Paul Roche of the Trail Crew also completed the race credita- 
bly and won the medal given to those who finished in less than two 
hours. 

The race was sponsored by the A.A.U. Many of the spectators voiced 
the hope that the race will become an annual event. 


GEORGE T. HAMILTON 


Connecticut’s Appalachian Trail Marathon, April 28-30, 1961. For 
the second consecutive year the Trails Committee of the Connecticut 
Chapter sponsored a marathon covering the 55.75 miles of the Appa- 
lachian Trail in Connecticut. This year’s event was run in relays 
throughout the weekend of April 28-30. Much planning was involved, 
since leaders had to be chosen in advance, a base camp set up, and 
schedules for the individual teams arranged. The purpose of the mara- 
thon was twofold: to acquaint members with sections of the trail pre- 
viously unknown to them, and to supply the Trails Committee with 
information about trail conditions. This weekend was chosen because, 
nature cooperating, there would be a full moon and the wildflowers in 
full flower. 

The beginnings of the weekend were not auspicious; those who ar- 
rived at the base camp in Mohawk Forest on Friday night found soggy 
conditions and were happy to use the Bessie Shelter. The participants 
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were cheered by visitors busy with flash cameras and by a roaring 
campfire. 

On Saturday morning Team I started, a half-hour late (8.30), from 
the Indian Burying Ground in Kent, amidst the popping of balloons. 
Across the New York line a stick was cut and a bottle of water filled 
from a nearby stream. The traveling was wet, but the three members 
enjoyed the journey nonetheless, particularly the falls of Grapevine 
Brook and the white violets and saxifrages. In the middle of the trek 
they were met and refreshed with hot coffee. 

Team I met Team II at Macedonia Brook State Park, slightly late 
because of the original delay and the weather. Stick and bottle were 
passed from captain to captain and the “secret message” whispered. 
Team II, with seven members, strove valiantly against the double 
handicap of time and weather and won out, meeting Team III exactly 
on time at 8.00 p.m. at Cornwall Bridge. There was little time to ob- 
serve Nature’s beauties, but the madly rushing Housatonic was admired 
and traces of a large herd of deer noted. 

Team III was very conscious of the qualifying adjective in ‘Dark 
Entry” as it started its trek. Flashlights and closed ranks were in order 
for its nine members. The whiteness of the rushing brook contrasted 
sharply with the dark ravine. Soon, however, the full moon broke 
through here and there, and by the time they reached the Cathedral 
Pines it was shining clearly. 

Soon after midnight Team IV was waked at base camp. Its three 
members had a full moon nearly all the way on their journey to Dean’s 
Ravine, where they were welcomed by Team V and a hot breakfast. 

Only three braved the 8 a.m. deadline for the trip through Dean’s 
Ravine, over Barrack Mountain, to Route 41, where they were met by 
a large crew of participants and well-wishers. 

Team VI with ten members clambered over Lion Head and Bear 
Mountain and wound up the marathon at Sages Ravine, in Massa- 
chusetts, by dumping the bottle of water into the stream and repeating 
a nearly accurate version of the “secret message’. 

Many of the participants returned to Northwest Camp for a delicious 
pick-up supper and final celebrations. Counting visitors and assistants, 
a total of forty-five members and guests participated in this event, which 
we hope to repeat next year. 

, SHELTON B. Hicock 


Flower Walk on Mount Washington. After four months of teach- 
ing and lecturing [at Barnard College] I was ready for a climb, but 
American hospitality had seen to it that I wasn’t exactly fighting fit. 
(Oh, those Southern fried chickens! Oh, those New York martinis!) So 
I was delighted at the prospect of staying with the Underhills at 
Randolph, and relieved when Miriam reported that my visit would fit 
in nicely with the Flower Walk of the Appalachian Mountain Club. 
That suggested frequent pauses for botany, photography, and breath. 
And so it worked out on the first day of my visit, when the Underhills 
took Isabel Blodgett and myself on a preliminary reconnaissance up to 
Glen Boulder and did everything to ensure that there would be alpine 
flowers for the flower walk, short of actually planting them. We would 
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walk for ten or fifteen minutes, then pausé at a trillium or Canada 
mayflower, one of us would hold the flashlight for Miriam to photo- 
graph, whereupon with legs rested and lungs refilled we would start up 
the next little stretch. 

How different on the day! I approached the rendezvous at Pinkham 
Notch with that slight apprehension one has when launched into a 
group of strange climbers, especially in another country. You wonder 
if they aren’t all tigers, ready to gobble up the miles and the feet, su- 
permen who never need a rest—while you, puffing and grunting a hun- 
dred miles behind, or holding up the traffic on a narrow trail, will give 
them an image of British decadence. Nor was my morale really im- 
proved when Miriam very disingenuously introduced me all round as 
“Mrs. Roberts, from London’’—with the clear implication that I had 
come expressly for the occasion, probably from Kew. So my botanical 
illiteracy was about to be exposed too! I scrutinized my seventy-one 
companions warily as we were checked off with Al Robertson’s list: 
they looked human, not superhuman—they even looked very much like 
a group setting out from Wasdale or Pen y Gwyrd, though perhaps the 
range of dress was a bit more enterprising. I particularly admired a cos- 
tume of high boots, red tights and navy shorts, topped by a hat with 
mask and veil which recalled pictures of Henriette d’Angeville on her 
ascent of Mont Blanc in 1838. As we started up through the insect-in- 
fested woods, I could see the wearer had a point. 

The 72-piece caterpillar—with Peter Ward to set the pace and several 
stout lads on the alert for lame ducks to be escorted down—wound 
steadily up the Glen Boulder Trail, and this time there were no agree- 
able pauses: all that the woodland flowers got from us was a look in 
passing. Admiration and photography began when we came out of the 
trees for the first time and rested on the slabs; here the first alpines 
were spied, and there were glad cries and exchanging of names over 
cushions of alpine azalea and clumps of Rhododendron lapponicum. 
Sweaters were pulled out of rucksacks, windcheaters donned, for hot 
and sweaty as it had been among the trees, now we were met by quite 
a sharp wind. Rain started as we were about halfway up to the next 
belt of trees, beyond the Glen Boulder; once in the trees we were fairly 
sheltered, but the minute we came out onto the open ridge, it was a 
different world. We felt the full blast of a cutting wind which lashed 
rain, and sometimes hail, into our faces. I had gloves in my rucksack, 
but just couldn’t stand the thought of stopping and fumbling with 
straps, so just battled on, one hand clutching an Underhill plastic cape 
and the other stuffed for warmth into a trouser pocket. Such an abrupt 
transition from one zone to another—from a pleasant walk in the wet 
to quite a stormy struggle—took me back at once to the Cairngorm 
Mountains of my native Scotland, with their quick changes from shel- 
tered corrie to exposed plateau. (I have been colder, wetter, more buf- 
feted by wind in the Cairngorms in August than ever I have been in 
the Alps.) So it was all quite familiar, though, just at this moment, 
quite beastly. A boy of nine or ten whimpered with pain as he struggled 
with his father against the wind just ahead of me; I was thankful that 
for once I had only myself to look after. Miriam appeared out of the 
rain, saying that if I wanted to go back, she’d see me down; I refused 
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her generous offer, feeling rather tough, but was sure she’d find others 
who'd like nothing so well. Soon, as we battled our way from cairn to 
cairn along the summit plateau, the wind seemed to drop a bit, and the 
nine-year-old perked up. Again it was a familiar experience, trudging 
along a stony plateau, with visibility down to about ten yards; but 
there were far more cairns and sign posts than in the Cairngorms. Now 
the track turned down to the Lake of the Clouds, and with journey’s 
end in prospect, if not in sight, I realized just how wet I was, as well as 
cold. The first person I saw when I reached the hut, a few minutes 
after the first group, was the nine-year-old, as perky as possible in dry 
clothes. Someone thrust a mug of cocoa at me; it seemed to ooze warmth 
down to my toes. Luckily my rucksack had been protected by the 
plastic cape, and my spare clothes were dry, so very soon I was warm 
and most content, ready to press cocoa on the next wave of arrivals 
and help them to find bunks and take off wet clothes. Isabel Blodgett 
came in shivering, but “Invigorating!” was the word on her lips. And 
eventually all seventy-two were in the hut except for one, a man with 
a bad heart, who had turned back at the treeline. Appalachian flower- 
_ lovers may be human, but they’re quite tough. 

Not everyone had been lucky in keeping spare clothes dry (and there 
was a group of high-school girls, not of our party, who seemed to have 
filled their sacks with hair-curlers and hairnets to the exclusion of 
sweaters and pants). So skirts were improvised from blankets, the old 
clothes box ransacked for sweaters and socks, while the hut crew most 
nobly raided their own wardrobes to succor damp and shivery climbers. 
One member of the crew had gone off that weekend to take his master’s 
degree at Dartmouth, leaving behind three well-pressed pairs of pants 
which his colleagues distributed to the needy; I hope he saw the point 
of their magnanimity when he came back. The hut crew excelled them- 
selves with a dinner of soup, roast turkey and pie; and after some 
pleasant chat about flowers, mountains, huts and the Manchester 
Guardian Weekly (of which there were three copies in the hut that 
evening), somehow everyone was bedded down. 

Next morning was fairly clear, and a peak-bagging impulse took 
me up Mt. Monroe before a splendid breakfast; afterwards, while Dr. 
Harris was conducting a botanical seminar near the hut, I went off 
with a few others to climb Mt. Washington. We got into the mist again, 
and blundered about trying to identify the various buildings (here it 
was Snowdon I was reminded of); then, pleasantly chatting of Cam- 
bridge (Eng.), we came down by the Tuckerman Trail and Davis Path 
to join the main body of the party at the head of the Boott Spur Trail. 
Now, on the downward path, there was scope for photography; as I 
came upon two young women training their cameras on a clump of 
flowers—“Look! there are three kinds here!”—I heard myself explaining 
to them what the three kinds were. I must be feeling quite at home. 
Indeed, by the time we were down at Pinkham Notch, drinking those 
wonderful cups of tea, it seemed as if I’d belonged to the Appalachian 
Mountain Club for years. 

JANET ADAM SMITH 
(Mrs. MICHAEL ROBERTS) 
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Four-Thousand-Footer Club. New members are: 


1960, October: Paul R. Bernier, Richard Heywood, C. W. Spangen- 
berger, Kathleen Spangenberger, Frederic L. Steele, Wayne C. Taft, 
Wayne Wittanen. 

November: John C. Haartz, Jr. 

December: Stuart Broderick. 

1961, July: C. Francis Belcher, Audrey Broderick, Alan S. Chickering, 
James W. F. Collins, Conrad F. Frey, Stephen I. Harriman, Robert E. 
Lennox. 

August: Peter G. Ballou, Lois R. Booth, Robert P. Booth, Roger LeB. 
Hooke, Edwin L. Hubbard, Edgar A. Martin, Eric Schmidt, Allen A. 
Smith. 

September: Ashley S. Campbell, Jr., Shirley H. Howker, Elizabeth K. 
Jacobs, John K. Jacobs, Lea §. Luquer, Ingeborg Lock, Priscilla 
Robertson, George A. Speers, Charles M. Swift, Jr., Thomas Trena- 
man. 

October: Janet Buckingham, Tessie N. Connelly, Roger H. Damon, Jr., 
Elmer E. Jones, Mary B. Sawers. 


Eric Schmidt, 10 years old, is now the youngest person to have com- 
pleted the 4000-footers. 
ALBERT S. ROBERTSON 


Mt. Adams a “Holy Mountain”. During the past year and a half 
several parties from fairly distant places have appeared from time to 
time at Pinkham Notch with the expressed wish to climb Mt. Adams— 
and no other. These parties have come from New York and New 
Jersey, and from Michigan and Canada. The exclusive concern with 
one particular mountain naturally awakened the curiosity and interest 
of local climbers, especially when it became known that the visits were 
in the nature of pilgrimages undertaken by members of an organization 
called the Aetherius Society, having its main headquarters in London and 
subordinate American centers in Detroit and Los Angeles. Miss Edna S. 
Spencer, secretary of the Detroit branch, has prepared the following 
account of the nature and purpose of the Society, and of the reason for 
its interest in Mt. Adams, APPALACHIA assumes no responsibility in this 
connection beyond stating our conviction that the persons concerned 
are sincere in the beliefs expressed. We publish this as a matter of 
general interest.—Epb. 


On a cold, snowy day in March 1960 two Englishmen and a Belgian 
woman wended their way northward from New York City into the 
wintry beauty of the White Mountains, headed for the Presidential 
Range. Arriving in Randolph, N. H., they stopped at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Underhill to inquire about climbing conditions and trails. 

After renting snowshoes from the Appalachian Mountain Club Camp 
at Pinkham Notch, next morning they began the ascent of Mt. Adams 
along a trail already broken out by the Underhills. Unfortunately, the 
leader of the trio soon suffered excruciating pain from his hip. Yet 
- they continued upward. 

Some distance from the summit, the leader left his two companions 
and proceeded painfully alone to a designated spot. Returning shortly, 
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he and the other two wearily started the descent midst the cold, bril- 
liant beauty of the frosty night now surrounding them, A giant step 
had been taken in a great Cosmic Plan designed to eliminate forever 
from earth war and greed, ignorance and old age, famine and fear. 

The man who climbed towards Mt. Adams on March 15, 1960, was 
George King, an expert on metaphysics and spiritual science as well 
as the field of flying saucers. His companions were Keith Robertson and 
Monique Noppe. 

Through a set of extraordinary circumstances, Mr. King in 1954 had 
received communications from people on other planets! and had been 
taught an exact mental discipline enabling him to perform the 
exceedingly difficult feat of tuning into, and translating into sound, 
messages beamed to him from vast Intelligences from other planets in 
our solar system who are working tirelessly on behalf of our ailing 
world. He was also taught how to make his body a “battery cable” so 
that he could withstand tremendous spiritual energies which were 
soon to be deposited in certain mountains, designated by the Space 
People, throughout the world. 

When Mr. King was alone on Mt. Adams on March 15, 1960, a great 
Cosmic Master from the Planet Mars, in a spacecraft referred to by 
terrestrials as a “flying saucer”, beamed spiritual energies into Mt. 
Adams, making it forever a Holy Place. The body of Mr. King was 
needed as the conductor. Thus was Mt. Adams charged with spiritual 
energies so that people on earth could channel out the great healing 
energies resident in it by praying unselfishly on it for others. 

Mt. Adams was the twelfth mountain to be charged by the Space 
People for the benefit of Earth-man. Two mountains had already been 
charged in California—Mt. Baldy in the San Antonio Range east of 
Los Angeles, and Mt. Tallac in the Sierra Nevada Range on Lake 
Tahoe. Shortly, Castle Peak in the Rocky Mountains near Aspen, 
Colorado, was to be charged. Nine mountains had previously been 
charged in England. Two were to be charged in Australia, one in New 
Zealand, one in Africa, and two in Europe. 

Since the atom bomb was dropped on Japan, the newspapers have 
made tongue-in-cheek, and occasionally straight-forward, references to 
objects seen in the skies over the earth, tabbed “flying saucers’. Au- 
thentic sightings of these spacecraft from other planets have intrigued 
many serious-minded people throughout the world who have made a 
study of them. The Air Chief Marshal of Britain, Lord Dowding, ad- 
dressing a meeting of the British Flying Saucer Bureau, strongly refuted 
the theory that flying saucers are of terrestrial origin. Both the Brazilian 
Navy and the Brazilian Congress have reported positive evidence of the 
existence of these spacecraft, and photographs have been released of 
flying saucers taken at the Island of Trinidad aboard an IGY ship. 
These are only two of many reliable sources that have proclaimed the 
existence of spacecraft in our skies of such astounding maneuverability 
and speed that they could not possibly be of terrestrial origin. 

The great Beings manning these spacecraft can, with their advanced 


*See Cosmic Voice, Volume 1, pp. 34-37, and You Are Responsible, by the 
Reverend George King, pp. 19-23; both published by the Aetherius Press, 
Aetherius Society Headquarters, 757 Fulham Road, London S.W. 6. 
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spiritual wisdom and their vastly superior scientific knowledge, make 
geophysical, meteorological and metaphysical surveys of our earth and ac- 
curately predict where and when earthquakes, hurricanes, floods, wars, 
economic collapse, and other such calamities will occur if the causes (our 
wrong thought and action, our failure to follow the Laws of God, plus 
atomic experimentation) are not stopped. Even more important, they 
can with their miraculous scientific know-how prevent or alleviate catas- 
trophies now imminent—if people on earth will cooperate with them. 
They have the ability to do it without our help, but under the Laws of 
God they cannot save us from our own folly unless we work with them. 
Already they have performed amazing “miracles” on behalf of Earth- 
man because some people on earth gladly cooperate with them. 

Because they cooperate with the Laws of God, the people inhabiting 
other planets in our solar system enjoy ideal living conditions. They 
have no crime, no war, no disease, no old age, no famine. They have 
absolute control over their weather. They travel throughout the galaxy 
giving service. They know the history of the earth from time im- 
memorial. They are referred to in our holy books. These wonderful 
people have been extending their hand of friendship and offering their 
priceless wisdom to Earth-man throughout the centuries. Since we began 
atomic experimentation, they have intensified their appearance in our 
skies because their exceedingly sensitive instruments have revealed that 
the effects of radio-active fallout are many times more injurious than 
our crude instruments show. 

They arranged to have organized on earth the Aetherius Society, 
founded in 1956 by Mr. King. Seven objectives were given the society. 
One of these, called by them “Operation Starlight”, was the charging of 
key mountains throughout the world. 

“Charged” mountains, referred to by the Space People as “cosmic 
batteries” or “new age power centers’, are one of the means devised 
by the Cosmic Masters to help transform our present chaotic world con- 
ditions and bring true peace and enlightenment—if Earth-man releases 
the spiritual energies in these new age power centers by praying on 
them unselfishly for others. 

The Cosmic Masters from Mars and Venus, speaking about these 
cosmic batteries, have stated: 


It is of great and vital importance to Terra (the Earth) that the 
Power now lying within the . . . Cosmic Batteries ... be tapped 
and used for the benefit of Terra as a whole. These Cosmic Batteries 
have been specially prepared so that they may be activated by your 
presence. Such an action on your part is of great importance to your 
own development and also to the evolution of Terra asa unit. _ 

At the moment the energy is lying in a state of potential. This po- 
tential can be realized only by cooperation from terrestrial man. 
Now this power may be activated in many ways. One sure way of 
activating this power is to take in your minds the “Twelve Blessings”, 
given by the Master Jesus. Practice every one of the Twelve Blessings 
on every one of these Cosmic Batteries and indeed you will be help- 
i eatly your earth. 
neve. pare needs available these sources of Energy so that they can 
be easily reached by all Spiritual aspirants. It is up to terrestrial 


2 From Cosmic Voice, No. 21, pp. 13-14. 
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people to use them. We have gone as far as the Karmic law permits. 
Terrestrial man must now go as far as his Spiritual conscience will 
take him. 

You have been given this practice. Perform it and you will be 
the means of doing a greater good than you can visualize. The choice, 
dear friends, is yours to make. Will you start now consciously going 
back to God, or will you remain stagnant? 

Go ye forward bravely into your future and by so doing you can 
make tomorrow dawn upon a shining planet free from ignorance, 
disease, war, fear and starvation. 


Dear friends, you who have been introduced to the flying saucer truth 
through this article, do not minimize it, but investigate it further. And 
when you climb over the massive bulk of Mt. Adams and other holy 
mountains, pause frequently to pray for peace and enlightenment in 
our world. For though you may believe it not, you tread on holy 
ground, and your prayers will benefit many—and if enough of them are 
said, the golden millennium will be ushered in, peacefully, in all its 
glory. 

EpnA S, SPENCER 


SKIING 


New England Ski Developments. A whole new area and one des- 
tined to become a favorite with all types of skiers has taken shape this 
past summer on the northeast face of Vermont’s Stratton Mountain. 
Stratton (3936 ft.) with its network of twelve new trails, all designed by 
Sel Hannah, will be served by three Heron double chairlifts as soon 
as the snow flies. Two of these are set up tandem fashion to the summit, 
providing an 8000-foot liftline with a 1715-foot vertical drop to the 
floor of the West River Valley. The existing three upper trails have 
been laid out with the advanced skier in mind, while the lower half of 
the mountain is studded with runs and slopes appealing to both novice 
and intermediate. The third lift, located at the base, rises 315 feet and 
gives access to separate terrain suited for the beginner. 

A three-story base lodge featuring an outdoor balcony at each level 
has been erected and President Frank Snyder envisions an Austrian or 
Swiss-type village surrounding the area in the next few years. Already 
in the works is a development plan which will add over twenty trails 
and two more lifts by 1963. 

Mt. Snow, which lays claim to the title of the world’s largest ski area 
by virtue of its uphill capacity, increased that figure to 12,000 skiers per 
hour with the addition of a mile-long Savio double chairlift from the 
base lodge to the upper reaches of the Overbrook Trail. Two com- 
pletely new slopes have been hewn out of the northeast face, increasing 
the variety open to the advanced skier. 

Farther north and to the east of the Long Trail, Magic Mountain 
has recovered from a $50,000 fire at its base lodge last season and built 
a new slope called the “Big Schuss”, to be linked to the T-bar. Though 
delivery of the new chairlift was promised for the autumn, Manager 
Hans Thorner has decided to wait until next June for actual erection 
to avoid the agonies of a wintertime installation. His hopes of an 


Tr 
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Alpine village at the foot of the mountain are fast becoming a reality. 
Eight chalets have been completed, along with a new twenty-unit motel 
and base lodge labeled “Dostal’s”. 

Killington Basin has taken advantage of snowcover which permitted 
continuous operation until May 8 last winter and constructed the 
“Snowshed” double chairlift, 3500 feet long, serving trails for novice and 
intermediate skiers. Also included in the summer’s development were a 
new parking area and another novice Pomalift providing added capacity 
for beginners using the slope in front of the base lodge. 

Mad River Glen continued the apparent swing of 1961 to sit-down 
conveyances with a new double chairlift, 4400 feet in length, rising 1400 
feet, and rated at 400 skiers per hour. The new hoist will provide 
skiing on four new trails ranging from novice to expert. 

Jay Peak has concentrated almost exclusively on trail work and cut a 
new expert run, lengthened an intermediate one, and built a new 
novice bypass. 

On the Eastern Slopes, Cranmore has added a much-needed link from 
the lower North Conway Trail to the North Slope, eliminating the 
tedious cross-country walk back to the base. Likewise, the Artist Falls 
Trail has been connected with the Frank Koessler Run about midway 
down the mountain. Black Mountain has installed lights for night 
skiing on the Whitney slope. The relocation of a inile-long section of 
Route 16 through Pinkham Notch has made Wildcat’s parking lot an 
integral part of the complete layout. High on the mountain, the Cata- 
pult has been graded from the summit, linked with the Alleycat via a 
new glade, and now provides a third through-run from the ridge to the 
base area. 

Cannon Mountain has completely altered the Vista Way Trail, 
finished a two-year project in the Rock Garden on the Middle Cannon, 
widened the Tramway throughout its entire length, and eliminated the 
islands on the initial pitch of the Lower Cannon. On the other side 
of the Taft Trail, Mittersill has tripled its snow-making capacity. 

Finally, from the Pine Tree State comes word that Saddleback has 
constructed five new novice-advanced trails, to be served by the area’s 
two T-bars. Sunday River Skiway has put up a new 2200-foot T-bar run- 
ning up to the snowfields from the top of the existing lift. This will 
open a 3000-foot intermediate trail leading to the top of the present 
Cascades Trail and will give the Sunday Punch a total length of 7200 
feet. A new 214-mile novice run has also been constructed from the 
summit of the mountain to the lodge at the foot. 

Epwarp D. HURLEY, Jr. 


Mt. Washington Ski Patrol Accident Report. The Ravine was 
opened to skiing on March 25, 1961. Nine accidents were reported: 
three lower leg fractures (one each on the Little Headwall, Hillman 
Highway, and the Headwall); three fractured ankles (one on the Little 
Headwall, two on the Headwall); one head injury (on the Headwall: 
the skier was hit with his own ski as he fell and slid through the chute); 
one pulled leg muscle (on the Headwall). 

Again I should like to recommend that a set time of day be posted 
to keep the skiers off the high elevations. 
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Number of days, on weekends, put in by the Patrol: Rusty Brown, 2; 
Kibbie Glover, 9; Jim Blauvelt, 11; Nelson Gildersleeve, 17; Rex 
Morey, 17; Henry Paris, 18. 

This past season the Ski Patrol purchased ten new leg splints, four 
new telephones, one new Hailer (bullhorn). 

Once again the Ski Patrol would like to thank the Forest Service and 
the A.M.C. for their fine cooperation. 


Swampy Paris, Chief Patrolman 


CANOEING 


A.M.C. Trip down the Allagash River, August 12-19, 1961. The 
Allagash River trip has been reported and discussed in APPALACHIA 
(December 1959) before this, and for any canoeist not much need be 
added by telling about last summer’s trip. However, the August A.M.C. 
Allagash trip uncovered a few important points which, if put into 
print, might help other parties. Our group, in five canoes, consisted of 
Eric Smith, leader, Tim Greene, Linda Sprague, Bill Biddle, Tim 
Saunders, Guido Perera, Jeannette Davis, Jim Hallett, Nancy Despres 
and Anita Troja. All had had some experience in a canoe but not one 
of us had ever been down the Allagash. This increased the problems 
a bit, but we proved that an August trip in low water can be handled 
without a guide. Furthermore, there are fewer bugs in August, which 
makes a trip at that time far more enjoyable. 

The first and most important point to remember about running the 
Allagash for the first time is to rely on advice only from those who 
have recently taken the trip. The amount of hearsay advice about low 
water and difficult going which we heard in Ashland on the way in 
almost stopped us before we had even seen the river. As it turned out, 
although the water was low, the run was not impossible, and even 
though some might have considered it a long walk with wet feet, it was 
a canoe trip. 

Second, the trip from Umsaskis Lake to the village of Allagash is an 
easy five days, with time left for fishing and loafing. (The Allagash 
trip can be taken all the way from Moosehead Lake, but this requires 
about three weeks for real enjoyment.) The trick is to get into Umsaskis 
Lake by the International Paper Company road, which is locked at a 
gate; then fly back to Umsaskis at the end of the trip. 

Third, in low water white-water rapids are nonexistent and therefore 
need no guide or experienced white-water canoeist. I am certain that 
in June and high water the Allagash would be a more exciting run, 
but in August it is pretty tame. 

Our first night was spent at Round Pond, a beautiful lake a day’s 
paddle from Umsaskis. Three or four good campsites are available 
and some good fishing, although we caught nothing worth eating at any 
time on the whole trip. (Jim Hallett fished as often as he could, too.) 

The second night, our only rainy night, was passed at an unimproved 
site on the river bank. Wood was plentiful here, as at all spots, which 
was surprising in view of the large number of camps which go down 
the river. The next night was a cold one at Allagash Falls, perhaps the 
most interesting spot on the river. Here we shivered in a 38-degree 
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morning temperature, but the day was very comfortable. We camped 
the fourth night beside the river a short paddle above Allagash village, 
at a typical developed campsite. Here we heard the lumber trucks across 
the river and coughed in their dust. On the fifth day we reached Alla- 
gash, sent the drivers back by plane for the cars, and camped by the 
river. 

We noticed more and more evidence of encroaching civilization over 
the entire area. The only answer to this may be the National Park 
which is at present under consideration. A committee is surveying the 
entire area and by 1963 will report its findings. Continued lumbering, 
or the dam at Rankin Rapids, would destroy much which the wilderness 
traveler has found of great value. 

WILLIAM W. BIDDLE 


Canoeable Rivers of New England. A canoeist’s guide to New 
England rivers will be made available in early 1962. This guide is 
essentially a new edition of Phillips’ and Cabot’s Quick Water and 
Smooth, which has been out of print and in great demand for many 
years. The scope is expanded to include northern as well as southern 
New England; and the style has been condensed considerably in order 
to maintain a reasonable size, since twice the number of rivers are 
covered. 

The most valuable source of data has been Phillips’ and Cabot’s book, 
although construction and erosion have necessitated re-scouting most of 
the rivers they covered. Many canoeists in the various A.M.C. groups 
have contributed information. Unfortunately, the Club trips are run 
on the same few rivers each year, so that it has been necessary to 
conduct some sixty scouting trips over a six-year period to explore the 
lesser-known rivers. 

Having arbitrarily decided which streams are large enough to be con- 
sidered practical canoe routes, we found the number of canoeable rivers 
and streams in New England to be about 350. Of these, about 50 will 
be omitted for lack of information, and another 50 as being of no 
interest. Another 100 are of little interest to canoeists, and will have 
only the briefest description. The remaining 150 rivers are covered in 
some detail. In round numbers, Maine has about 55, New Hampshire 
35, Vermont 25, Massachusetts 20, Connecticut 14, and Rhode Island 1. 

Most of the good canoe rivers in southern New England have long 
ago been ruined by dams, urbanization, pollution, and other conse- 
quences of acute overpopulation. Most of the few remaining will eventu- 
ally be spoiled by flood-control dams. There are presently in New 
England 16 such dams completed, 9 under construction, and 25 
authorized—a total of 50. (Conn. 14, N. H. 13, Vt. 12, Mass. 11, Me. 
and R. I. none.) An indefinitely large number will be authorized in 
years to come, as their necessity is brought about by ever-increasing 
construction, drainage projects, deforestation, and other causes. The 
sites most suitable for their construction are nearly always the best 
canoeing sections. Already thus affected by such dams are the Westfield 


- North Branch, formerly the best white-water run in Massachusetts, and 


the West River, formerly the best in Vermont. Some of our better 
rivers which will eventually be thus spoiled are, to name a few, the 
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Farmington in Connecticut, the Westfield Middle Branch in Massa- 
chusetts, and the White, Saxtons, and Williams Rivers in Vermont. 

The more northern rivers are, of course, in a somewhat better state 
of preservation. Even so, many of the smaller rivers suffer from de- 
forestation; and nearly all our major rivers are dammed for power. 
This is especially so in Vermont. The best canoe waters are in Maine 
and northern New Hampshire. Much satisfaction has been derived 
from exploring new rivers which have not previously been recognized 
as good trips. To name a few of the attractive but little known one-or- 
two-day white-water runs: 

The Dead River is the most outstanding white-water trip in New 
England, continuous hard rapids and forest setting, canoeable all 
summer. The Rapid River is another beautiful river, short but very 
steep, more suited for foldboats or decked canoes. The Pemigewasset 
East Branch is probably the most difficult water we have explored, dis- 
counting the upper Kennebec which is too heavy and dangerous to be 
considered as a practical run in any craft. 

The Sandy, South Branch of the Dead, and Carrabassett Rivers are 
attractive one-day runs of intermediate difficulty. Farther north in 
Maine, the best quick-water rivers are the Machias, Musquacook, 
Seboeis, and Penobscot East Branch. There are only two so-called 
“wilderness” trips of more than a few days’ length—those of the St. 
John and Allagash river systems. Both are pleasant quick-water trips in 
northernmost Maine. 

Smooth-water canoeists may complain, and justly so, that this guide 
is rather oriented toward white-water rivers. A sincere effort has been 
made, however, to include the better smooth-water trips, what few 
there are. A few of the seemingly unattractive slow rivers close to 
Boston remain popular canoe outings, particularly the Charles, Sudbury 
and Ipswich Rivers. Canoeists who would like to explore more interest- 
ing rivers, having good current but few rapids, would do well to try 
the lower Souhegan, Blackwater, Crooked, Soucook, or Little Ossipee 
Rivers. Such rivers as these make especially good trips in the spring, 
when the current is strong and the banks abound with birds and other 
wildlife. 

A request constantly received by the Club throughout the summer is 
for recommendation of a good smooth-water river within driving distance 
for a weekend camping trip, or for an extended wilderness trip on an 
“easy” river. Unfortunately, neither exists in New England. One must 
accept a compromise selection. The upper Connecticut and Saco Rivers 
and Rangeley Lakes chain are popular summer trips, though not wilder- 
ness. The upper Moose River and Penobscot headwaters are recom- 
mended smooth-water camping trips. The Allagash is perhaps the most 
famous and popular of all canoe trips. It is not so difficult a trip as one 
might suppose, and is done by hundreds of inexperienced canoeists 
annually, tending to become rather over-saturated with them in July. 
Unfortunately, none of these summer trips listed contains an unavoid- 
able portage, hence they are infested by countless “sportsmen” in motor- 
boats, who leave in their wake broken beer bottles and litter of all 
sorts. This is less of a problem on the white-water rivers. 

In re-scouting Cabot’s rivers, it has been interesting to note the 
changes which have occurred in only twenty-five years. Most apparent 
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has been the disappearance of many small milldams, and the appear- 
ance of fewer but larger hydroelectric and flood-control dams. Another 
disconcerting fact is that some of the smaller streams are shrinking, and 
can no longer be canoed. Deforestation may be the primary cause. 
Such streams flood badly during freshet and become jammed with 
debris. In the summer they practically disappear, and become over- 
grown with brush. 

The situation regarding use of private lands by canoeists is becoming 
a problem. “No trespassing” signs are becoming increasingly evident. 
The population spread and the shrinkage of woodlands have eliminated 
many of Cabot’s recommended campsites. We are not recommending 
any private campsites outside Maine, except where special arrangements 
with the landowner exist. State laws tend to discourage non-taxable 
activities such as canoeing and camping. The State of Maine is an 
exception. They not only encourage canoeing and publish a useful 
canoeing guide, but also have a most satisfactory arrangement for use 
of privately-owned woodlands by campers. On the other hand, in some 
states the situation has so deteriorated that canoeing groups are resort- 
ing to lawsuit in attempting to establish navigability rights. It would 
appear, however, that such action might tend to have the opposite 
effect of further decreasing the already scant public acceptance of the 
sport of canoeing, particularly white-water canoeing, by arousing undue 
antagonism. It is encouraging, on the other hand, to note the public 
enthusiasm and friendly relations which have been created by canoeing 
groups in places such as New Boston, N. H., and Jamaica, Vt. Perhaps 
the canoeing opportunities available in New England will someday be 
more fully appreciated by a greater number of persons, and thereby 
preserved for future generations. That is the primary purpose of this 
guide. 

STEWART T. COFFIN 


ACCIDENTS AND RESCUES 


Watch Your Step in Those A.M.C. Huts! While at the Galehead 
Hut on July 10, 1961, with the annual A.M.C. Range Walk group of 
thirty-two people under the leadership of Ted Brayton, and including 
a Life reporter, photographer, and Huts Manager George Hamilton, 
Ranger Kenneth Sutherland of the Pemigewasset District, W.M.N.F., 
suffered an unusual accident. 

Sutherland had gone into the bunkroom during the supper hour to 
get a package of cigarettes and, while descending from his third tier 
bunk, slipped and fell to the floor, injuring his right ankle. Cold water 
packs were applied during the evening and a borrowed ace bandage 
was put on. Since no severe pain resulted and the swelling was nominal, 
it was jointly decided by Hamilton, Brayton and the patient to await 
morning before taking further action. 

After the customary outstanding breakfast served by Hutmaster Bob 
Krietler and his assistant Arnold Cary—which was enjoyed by all, in- 
cluding the injured member of the party—and when it was apparent 
that Sutherland would be unable to continue with the group, George 
Hamilton left by the Galehead Trail to notify Ranger Charles Hutchin- 
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son of the Ammonoosuc District and to start evacuation procedures. 
The Range Walk group continued as scheduled to Zealand Falls Hut. 
Hamilton and Hutchinson, with the assistance of Ranger Goodrich of 
the Androscoggin District and Acting Ranger Footer of the Pemi- 
gewasset District, immediately organized a 19-man evacuation team. 

Back at the hut, with the patient made comfortable under the able 
assistance and efforts of Hutmen Krietler and Cary—by hot-water soak- 
ing of the injured ankle, allowing him to assist in wiping breakfast 
dishes and help in the ever-present worrying about how many guests 
there would be for the evening meal, and by the bountiful supply of 
old magazines—the time passed quickly until the arrival of eleven 
Forest Service and Appalachian Mountain Club litter-bearers just as 
the evening meal was being served, followed by that of the returning 
Hamilton and of Dr. Harry McDade of Littleton, who is becoming 
quite prominent in such missions. 

The injury was diagnosed as a fracture, the leg was splinted, and the 
patient medicated and put to bed. 

After an early breakfast the next morning the party left the hut at 
8.00 a.m. via the steep Galehead Trail. Six bearers at a time were used 
on the Stokes litter and the crew was rotated every five minutes. At the 
landslide the party was joined by four State of New Hampshire Con- 
servation Officers, with District Chief Paul Doherty, as welcome addi- 
tional bearers. Farther down, Ammonoosuc District Assistant Louis De- 
Rosia had cleared a welcome short-cut trail to the end of a timber-sale 
road, which shortened the packing distance to a vehicle about a mile. 
The party arrived at the vehicle at 12 noon. Sutherland was taken to 
the Littleton Hospital where X-rays showed three simple fractures of 
the lower leg bones in the ankle region—one fibula and two tibia. 

The entire evacuation was not without irony and humor, to say the 
least, since both the evacuee and evacuors have often worked together 
in administering to the similar emergency needs of others, and the op- 
eration was a true, if undesirable, reunion. 


KENNETH I. SUTHERLAND, District Ranger 


P.S. Leg has come along fine. Maybe you think I didn’t catch all 
kinds of . . ., advice, comments, etc., from the likes of Goodrich, 
Hastings, McDade (although he was very kind). Throughout, the 
laughter of those with whom I talked, even as they expressed their sor- 
row at my misfortune, was enjoyed and will be long remembered. 


Don’t be a litterbug! 


Poor Leadership. As a camp leader I should like to express my con- 
cern for the many camp groups who are climbing in the White Moun- 
tains with grossly inadequate leadership. A case in point was a camp 
group we observed this summer in the Great Gulf, while conducting a 
session on mountain leadership for our own camp counselors. 

There were approximately thirty boys and girls and only one ob- 
vious leader. When we passed the group on the Adams Slide Trail the 
line was spread out over at least a mile. The campers in the lead 
traveled very rapidly, leaving the leader and slower campers far behind. 
The leader was correct in staying at the rear, but he had no control 
over, or communication with, the front of the line. 
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When the first campers reached the rocks above treeline they started 
to fan out, each making his way toward the top with no regard for the 
trail. As a heavy fog was rapidly setting in our party advised the camp- 
ers to come back to the cairns. 

The camp group had apparently agreed to turn back at a certain 
time if they had not reached the summit of Adams. However, when the 
campers in the middle of the line shouted that it was time to start 
down, the lead campers kept right on toward the summit. The others 
called again, but three boys refused to turn back. They were about an 
hour below their goal, and the fog now made it impossible for the boys 
to see the rest of the campers. The men in our party intervened at this 
point and persuaded the boys to go down with their group. 

Later that afternoon we were walking down the Great Gulf trail 
when we came to four tired and frightened girls sitting by the path. 
They were lost campers from the same group we had seen on Adams. 
The campers had been so far apart that the girls were not missed when 
they had wandered off the path. We took the four with us to the Glen 
House and returned them to their worried leader. If the girls’ judg- 
ment had not surpassed their leader’s, the day might not have ended so 
happily. 

Perhaps I should feel grateful to this camp group for the outstanding 
illustration of addle-brained mountain leadership which they provided 
for our counselors. However, I should prefer that their learning ex- 
periences not be at the expense of the safety of thirty young lives. 

CAROLYN CARPENTER 


Needless Searches. In the Great Gulf last June an unruly child (12 
years old) ran away from his party; the resulting search cost the tax- 
payers $2300 and seriously inconvenienced many busy men with far ° 
more important jobs to do than this one. On Friday, June 23, a 
church group took some boys to camp at the Great Gulf Shelter. The 
following morning the weather was cloudy with some slight precipita- 
tion as the party started up the Buttress Trail, planning to cross over 
to Crag Camp to spend the second night. (Incidentally, this was far too 
large a group, some 30 in all, to spend the night at Crag, which is a 
small building.) Fairly early in the climb the leaders decided, since the 
weather was uncertain, that while the older boys would follow the 
original plan the younger ones would return to the Great Gulf Shelter. 
There were plenty of adult leaders (although, as it turned out, not 
sufficiently effective ones) for the two groups. 

Perhaps miffed by this decision, for he was in the younger group, our 
hero ran off and followed the trail down to Dolly Copp Campground. 
There he was found, sitting beside the road, crying, by a warm-hearted 
family who took him into their camp. He told them several different 
untrue tales, but the final one seemed to be that he had suffered some 
dizziness while climbing and had therefore left the group, with their 
knowledge, and that they had agreed to pick him up at Dolly Copp on 
Monday night. Later the Dolly Copp Campground was searched, and 
leaders from the boy’s party and others went around calling him by 
name, passing well within hearing distance of the camp where he was, 
but he did not see fit to answer. The people who were sheltering this 
boy knew that there was a boy lost, but they did not report his presence 
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with them since they rather naively supposed that since he had said he 
was to be picked up on Monday, he could not be “lost”. 

By afternoon a substantial search was underway by Forest Service 
men, conservation officers from the N.H. Fish and Game Department 
and A.M.C. personnel (who so often and so successfully join together 
on jobs like this) of the trails between the Great Gulf Shelter and the 
Glen House and Dolly Copp. When at 9 p.m. no trace of the boy had 
been found, the search was called off until morning. 

Sunday morning about 4.30 a.m. a much augmented force of search- 
ers began gathering at the Glen House. The A.M.C. Pinkham Notch 
crew had turned out of bed early to prepare, and deliver to the Glen 
House before 5 a.m., 100 trail lunches. A bit later 70 Marines who had 
been bivouacking in Tuckerman Ravine joined the search and still 
later, an Air National Guard helicopter and a National Guard field 
kitchen. The Peabody River was searched for the miles between Camp 
Dodge and the Great Gulf Shelter, all the trails that the boy could 
have reached and the area to the sides of them, gone over carefully. 
Two of the Marines were slightly injured. 

By midafternoon most of these jobs had been pretty well covered, and 
plans laid for continuing the search throughout the night and, if neces- 
sary, on Monday. For Monday’s search 160 men had been lined up. 

Shortly before 4 p.m. District Assistant (Saco District) Archibald 
drove his truck through Dolly Copp Camp. Happening to see the 
boy standing beside the road, he called out, “What’s your name, 
Sonny?” Off guard for-an instant (for he had not given his name to the 
people who had befriended him) the boy gave his correct name. But 
when Archibald told him to jump in the truck, he replied, “No, I 
won't”, and ran off at his best speed. One of the most pleasing items 
in this story is the fact that Archibald can run too. (Would that one of 
the counselors present when the boy left the group had also been a 
runner!) 

We happened to come down to Pinkham in the early evening when 
the search parties were coming in, tired, hot, hungry and a little miffed 
now on their own part. I observed to a group of them that as a payer 
of taxes to the State of New Hampshire and to the Federal Government 
I should like to see the people responsible for this boy foot the bill 
for the search. 

“And shoot the damn kid”, one of the searchers added with some 
vehemence. 

But unfortunately, instead of being shot, damn kids who do this 
sort of thing get their pictures on the front pages of the newspapers, 
along with sob stories of “how brave they were”, while the men who 
had put forth great efforts in the search and run a certain amount of 
danger of injury to themselves, drop out of sight. It is a curious re- 
versal of values. 

There are altogether too many needless searches. And too many in- 
competent people taking groups, particularly of children, into the 
mountains. The organized commercial boys’ and girls’ camps of this 
region, for the most part members of the New England branch of 
the American Camping Association, are every year becoming more 
aware of the necessity for proper leadership and are taking steps to 
insure it, They often invite the Supervisor of the White Mountain 
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National Forest and various men from the A.M.C. to their spring meet- 
ing in Boston for discussion on how best to achieve this. Moreover, they 
already have on their staffs some 40-50 certified leaders who have at- 
tended Bradford Swan’s spring workshop on leadership for camp coun- 
selors (held at Pinkham Notch Camp and on the Presidential Range, 
with instructors from the Forest Service, the Fish and Game Depart- 
ment, the A.M.C., etc. There is a charge made to the students to cover 
their expenses; the instructors are unpaid). Very little trouble comes 
nowadays from the commercial boys’ and girls’ camps. 

But the church, scout and other benevolent organizations are now 
the great worry. Not only do they constantly require many laborious 
and expensive searches but their parties are the ones which leave dirty 
camps, peel the birch trees, deface property. Their groups are in general 
manned by unpaid, inexperienced leaders, they often have far too few 
leaders for the number of children to be cared for, and the leaders 
often seem quite casual—almost indifferent. There may well be a point 
here that more of the competent and experienced climbers should oc- 
casionally take time to accompany children from these organizations. 
For while it is usually considered a splendid thing for any children, 
including the so-called “underprivileged” ones, to get out into the 
woods and mountains, I doubt if it does them so much good if they 
learn nothing of safety, good camping, cleanliness or consideration for 
others. Carolyn Carpenter’s note (above) concerns a Red-Feather or- 
ganization. This group had camped, not in the area planned for the 
purpose, but off in the woods, with their two big fires built directly on 
the forest duff (with no fire permit). Their leader not only exercised 
inadequate control over his charges but permitted them to leave a 
disgusting campsite with cans, papers, garbage, etc., strewn around. I 
felt strongly that the polite and friendly children—I chatted with them 
—deserved far better leadership than this. 

During one week this last October, one single district of the White 
Mountain National Forest was faced with three searches for people 
who had unnecessarily run into trouble in the mountains (at this time 
of year, of course, none of them from any of the commercial boys’ and 
girls’ camps). In one case 6 boys, 9-13, and one leader, 21, started at 2 
p-m. to climb Kearsarge North, not having any idea how long it would 
take. While the boys were bushwhacking around the ledges on the 
summit, one boy became separated, fell and got scratched and bruised. 
Just before daylight the next morning the party made their way out 
themselves, but not before about a dozen men had gone searching for 
them. The second case involved 9 boys and their leaders, who had 
planned to climb Chocorua. The boys, however, decided to take the 
trip a week earlier and without the leaders. At the summit one boy 
left the party, became lost and was not found until noon on the fol- 
lowing day. Thirty to 35 people had been searching for him. The third 
case is that of a group of 27 young boys and girls with two counselors 
who started up Whiteface. An AM.C. member who observed this ex- 
pedition, while taking an active part in the resulting search, wrathfully 
reports that the counselors literally did not know where they were go- 
ing, to say nothing of how long it would take and whether they had 
time to return before dark, or whether the climb was within the 
strength of their children. As it turned out, when they got back to the 
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base, they discovered that one girl of 12 years was missing. It was quite 
a bit later before they discovered that a 12-year-old boy was also missing. 
Thirty-five searchers went out. In the Chocorua Case the pastor of the 
church which had sent out the group wrote a warm thank-you letter 
to the Forest Service in appreciation for their search. This is most un- 
usual and most welcome, for it is very rare that men who carry out 
these searches receive any thanks whatever. I remember one case re- 
cently when men who had actually risked their lives received not a 
word of thanks. 

I do not mean to imply that all commercial boys’ and girls’ camps 
are perfect, and all the church, scout and charitable organizations are 
not, for I know at least one religious camp where the counselors are 
not only volunteers but most dedicated and, in addition, very com- 
petent and careful climbers and campers. And I know of one private 
school, fashionable and expensive, which has one of the worst reputa- 
tions of any group which goes into the woods for casual, irresponsible 
leadership and general lack of consideration for others. Last summer 
one of these groups arrived at camp in the following order: the two 
counselors first, alone; then the various boys and girls strung along at 
various intervals. By dark two girls, who had taken a wrong turn, were 
still missing. If this organization prefers to run their trips in this fash- 
ion, it is their right to do so only as long as they do not, as they did in 
this case, involve other people in the resulting search. 

Here are some figures. Representatives of the Forest Service fre- 
quently roam the woods and mountains, chatting with various groups 
of climbers and campers, observing, taking mental notes. They have 
no formal questionnaire but they are alert to notice such things as 
poor organization, poor discipline of the children, poor trail and 
camp behavior, poor planning, poor equipment, an inadequate num- 
ber of counselors or inexperienced counselors. Some 4000 of these in- 
formal visits were made during the recent climbing season and the 
information which had been gathered was analyzed. Those groups con- 
sidered poorly managed or led in one or, much more usually, several 
important respects are as follows: 


43%, of all church groups; 

18% of all scout groups; 
6% of all organized boys’ and girls’ camps; 
2% of all other groups, mainly family groups. 


One answer seems to be: take the kids yourself. For if Dad and Mum 
love the mountains and are experienced, there is no better way. 

How to help the others? The first great difficulty is in reaching them, 
since they often belong to no organization (such as the American Cam 
ing Association) through which words of warning are spread (and most 
of them don’t read Apparacuia!). Another difficulty is that they do 
not want to spend money for training counselors. Nor have they many 
leaders with enough free time to take courses. Of some 89 men and 
women who have taken the A.M.C. training program, only 5 were sent 
by one of these groups, the Boy Scouts. Five more, it is true, A.M.C. 
members, came at their own expense, because they wanted to have the 
training for Scout work. 
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And finally, are all these groups really eager to improve? Why 
should they bother too much? Why should they take time or spend any 
money of their own when the Forest Service and the others will al- 
ways come after them? Isn’t it really rather pleasant and exciting to 
have a large turnout of men, planes, etc., for your benefit? And all 
free. It should do a lot for the ego of almost any child and not a few 
adults. (Some few would mind very much, of course.) 

My own idea, speaking as one single individual, is that those who 
through their own fault have caused a search should be required to 
pay the cost. Or at least some of it. And my aim in this is not nearly 
so much to recover some of the large expenses, as to prevent the ir- 
responsible behavior which leads to searches and which might well 
lead also to real injury to the children involved. There will be lots of 
searches as long as searches are free. Free things are for wasting. 


Miriam UNDERHILL 


HUTS AND TRAILS 


AMC Hut System, Summer Season 1961. This past summer proved to 
be the busiest in the long history of the hut system. The Lakes-of-the- 
Clouds Hut was, as usual, the first hut opened and the last to close, 
the season running from June 4 to September 18. This hut in particular 
was busy from its opening through the entire summer, starting off with 
a crowd of 97 the first Saturday it was open, June 10. Every operation, 
with the exception of Lonesome Lake Hut, had a record season; this 
includes Pinkham Notch Camp as well. 

Business throughout the White Mountains was good after the cloudy 
weather early in the summer. Business in the huts, however, was good 
from beginning to end; the poor early-season weather had little effect 
on walking. The story about the huts which appeared in the August 
issue of the National Geographic Magazine undoubtedly stimulated 
business in the huts for the period following August 15, at which time 
we usually get a let-up in business as the children’s camps cease coming 
into the huts. Judging from the inquiries we’ve received as a result of 
the story, we may expect added business next summer. On the basis of 
this summer’s business it will be necessary to bolster certain crews in the 
hut system, for this season the boys were taxed to capacity in keeping 
up with the crowds. 

It is too bad that operating expenses continue to mount annually. 
This is the third summer there has been no rate change in the huts, 
while there has been no major rate change for over six years. Even with 
a substantial increase in gross business, our break-even point becomes 
harder to attain each year, due to inflation and the necessary increases 
in operating costs to meet the increased use-load throughout the hut 
system. This is a problem which faces all agencies concerned with out- 
door recreation—increasing use of facilities often old and over-taxed 
requiring additional staffing to handle the public demands. The A.M.C. 
is facing this problem, along with other non-profit, state and federal 


organizations. It will require careful, long-range planning by all to 


meet the demands of the years just ahead. 
GrorcE T. HAMILTon, Huis Manager 
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Connecticut Roving Trail Crew. The sixth annual White Mountain 
work party of the Connecticut Trail Crew was based at the Zealand 
Falls Hut. Led by Seymour Smith, the crew included Marie Carden, 
Lud Fehrenbach, Phyllis Webster, Bente Morche and Charlie Krug. 
They cleared the A-Z Trail from the Zealand Trail junction eastward 
to the brook (‘Mutiny Brook”) about half a mile down the Crawford 
slope; the Lend-a-Hand Trail from Zealand Falls Hut to the summit of 
Mt. Hale; and the Twinway from the Zealand Falls Hut to the junction 
with the trail leading to Zeacliff Pond and the abandoned Zeacliff 
Shelter. Approximately seven miles of trail, in all, were brushed 
standard. 

Interesting flora observed included a sizable stand of the rather rare 
orchid Arethusa bulbosa (Dragon’s Mouth, Bogrose orchid, Swamp 
pink) and two stands of Drosera rotundifolia. This last is one of the 
Sundew family—that is, it is carnivorous. 

CHARLES S, KRUG 


HISTORY 


More on Antarctic Historic Huts. Like many others I thoroughly 
enjoyed reading Bradford F. Swan’s interesting article in APPALACHIA 
(June 1961) on ‘The Historic Huts of the Antarctic’. Near the end of 
his article Mr. Swan wrote that he would have liked to hunt for the 
stone hut that Griffith Taylor and the three other men of the Western 
Geological Party of Scott’s last expedition built in Granite Harbor, 
Antarctica. Mr. Swan was under the impression, when he wrote the ar- 
ticle, that no one had visited this hut since Taylor’s party left it on 
January 14, 1912. 

However, members of the Trans-Antarctic Expedition visited it in 
1957 or 1958, and two parties connected with the Tufts College-Na- 
tional Science Foundation Antarctic Expedition (1959-1960) visited it in 
November 1959. 

On November 18, 1959, I took a reconnaissance helicopter flight, 
with U.S. Navy personnel, from the U.S. Navy installations at Hut 
Point up to Granite Harbor. The Tufts expedition was going to man- 
haul on the sea ice later in the season; and the purpose of the flight 
was to lay food and fuel caches and to check on the cracks, surfaces and 
permanence of the sea ice. On this flight we located and visited the 
hut. The stone part of it was excellently preserved, although the seal- 
skin roof had fallen to the floor. Taylor’s party used seal blubber for a 
cooking fuel, and rather than ruin their tent by cooking inside it they 
built the stone hut as a cook shack. 

Near the hut were a sledge, a rusted ice-axe, leather straps for lashing 
equipment onto the sledge, fuel cans, toilet paper, and two books. 
Scott’s men had abandoned this equipment when the ship which was to 
have picked them up never reached them and they had to retreat over- 
land more than 100 miles to the base station of the expedition at Cape 
Evans. One of the books was The Secret of the Island by Jules Verne; 
the other, Tales of Mystery and Imagination by Edgar Allan Poe. AL 
though they had been out in the open for almost fifty years they were 
in reasonably good condition, for in this part of the world it never 
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rains and only occasionally snows. Can you imagine your excitement on 
digging in a Caribbean beach and finding a sealed bottle in which 
there was a note written by Columbus telling of the first landing on 
San Salvador? We all felt something like this when we found the stone 
hut, the ancient sledge, and the other equipment. 

I took the two books from the sledge and brought them back with 
me when I returned to the States at the end of the field season. I did 
not consider this vandalism, because my purpose was to return them 
to their rightful owners, both of whom I knew. The National Science 
Foundation sent one of the books to Professor Griffith Taylor of Syd- 
ney, Australia, the leader of the Western Geological Party. The other 
was sent to Professor Frank Debenham of Cambridge, England, the 
geologist of the party and first director of the Scott Polar Institute. 
Both wrote, telling of their appreciation and thanking the National 
Science Foundation and me for returning the books which they had 
abandoned so long ago as young men and which were now returned to 
them when they were old. 

Later in the field season Bob Goodspeed, Roger Hart and Bill 
Meserve! (undergraduates at that time at Tufts University), Bob Rut- 
ford (a graduate student in geology at the University of Minnesota), 
and I, after man-hauling 40 miles from Marble Point on the sea ice, 
reached the stone hut on November 23, 1959. We spent approximately 
one week studying the geology of the area. On one of the raised 
beaches near the hut we found a stake which proved that members of 
Fuchs’ Trans-Antarctic Expedition had visited the area a year or two 
earlier. 

RoBeErT L. NICHOLS 


Green Mountain Railway on Cadillac Mountain, Acadia Park, Re- 
explored.? On a day in November, 1960, so dull that my Kodacolor 
prints appeared like black and white photographs, I walked up the 
now obscure cog railway right-of-way, an easy trip for one trying out 
his legs after a surgical bout in the Massachusetts General Hospital. 
My wife parked the car in the turnout on the Jordan Pond Road 0.8 
of a mile south of its junction with the mountain road, which appears 
on the Bar Harbor quadrangle, U.S.G.S. (1956). 

The old right-of-way which comes up from Eagle Lake crosses the 
road at this point, so I entered the scrub and soon found an iron rod, 
one inch in diameter, driven into the granite and protruding about a 
foot. These rods were used to hold the ties. By careful and continuous 
search one can, at least in the fall when the leaves are off the trees, 
proceed on this old roadbed nearly to the summit, where it disappears 
near the road. Its apparent terminus may have been near the old hotel, 
because in back of the present Government gift shop, near the summit, 
there are two rods like those on the right-of-way. 

The location of this cog railway, built in 1883, is on a ridge south of 
a prominent brook which crosses the Jordan Pond Road a few steps 


1 Roger Hart, Bill Meserve and I are Club members. Roger was a hutman 
at Greenleaf in 1957 and 1958, and Bill was a hutman at Madison in 1958. 
2See APPALACHIA XXIV (December, 1943), 435-40. 
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north of the turnout area where we parked the car. It proceeds in gen- 
eral southeasterly to the summit, the lower part in fairly heavy growth. 
In about half a mile it comes out on ledges which give fine views to 
the north and west. At this point you can see the first sharp S-turn on 
the auto road. A little farther on it crosses the auto road, somewhat 
north of the second S-turn; here it is obscure, but it can be picked up 
by the iron stakes on the upper side of the road. The last part of the 
right-of-way is not apparent, so there is a short bushwhack to the auto 
road near the summit parking area. My wife, on instructions to drive 
to the summit if I did not return to the car in one and a half hours, 
reached there just about as I did. 

We returned and examined the roadbed, which she had discovered, 
from the turnout area to the lake. This is a very gradual climb, a most 
interesting way to ascend the mountain, and would give rewarding 
views on a good day, especially in the morning. 

Joun P. VosE 


CONSERVATION 


Cape Cod. On August 7, 1961, the President signed the bill for a 
Cape Cod National Seashore (Public Law 87-126). First brought up in 
Congress in 1957, the idea of a national park on the Cape was studied 
and worked over in numerous bills and amendments in both Houses 
of Congress. While most national parks have been carved out of the 
public domain or established in wilderness regions, the terrain here 
involved was entirely within long settled and stable towns; therefore 
many problems not usual in creating a park had to be recognized and 
solved. Several unusual features in the act are due to the special cir- 
cumstances of the region, compromises between the valid desires of 
the towns and the aims of the Park Service and other conservationists. 
As finally authorized, the Seashore will include some 26,670 acres in 
the towns of Provincetown, Truro, Wellfleet, Eastham, Orleans and 
Chatham, substantially as shown on the map on page 428 of the June 
1959 AppaALAcuiA; Morris Island in Chatham and some tracts in Truro 
and Wellfleet are excluded, but attempts to omit Jeremy Point and 
Great Pond in Wellfleet were defeated. 

The limitations of the Secretary of the Interior’s authority to acquire 
lands by condemnation (that bugaboo, eminent domain!) have done 
much to make the act acceptable locally. Any property owned by the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, a town or political subdivision can 
be taken for the Seashore only with the consent of the owner. Im- 
proved property, defined as “a detached one-family dwelling, the con- 
struction of which was begun before September 1, 1959” with “reason- 
ably necessary” surrounding land of at least three acres, may be used 
and occupied by the owner for twenty-five years or, if he owned it on 
September 1, 1959, for life; this right runs with the land and may be 
transferred. A novel provision completely suspends the Secretary's 
right to condemn improved property in any town which has an ap- 
plicable valid zoning by-law which has been approved by the Secretary. 

To further conciliate Cape opinion, hunting and fishing may be al- 
lowed and the regulation of shellfishing is left to the towns. Further- 
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more, an Advisory Commission of ten members—one from each of the 
six towns, one representing the Barnstable County Commissioners, two 
the Governor, one designated by the Secretary—will voice expression of 
regional ideas and is expected to have much influence. 

To those who fear over-development it is reassuring to see protection 
spelled out. “In order that the Seashore shall be permanently preserved 
in its present state, no development or plan for the convenience of 
visitors shall be undertaken therein which would be incompatible with 
the preservation of the unique flora and fauna or the physiographic 
conditions now prevailing or with the preservation of such historic 
sites and structures as the Secretary may designate.” 

The Seashore shall be established by the Secretary when he is of the 
opinion that he has acquired enough acreage to be “efficiently admin- 
istrable”. The Act authorizes appropriations up to sixteen millions; 
acting promptly, the House appropriation sub-committee on September 
10 approved two million to start land acquisition. Since Massachusetts 
is planning to turn over its park holdings to the Federal government, 
we may look for an early establishment. 


MARjorIE Hurp, Chairman, Conservation Committee 


In the New York area the principal topic of conservation interest 
is the study bill now before the people of the State. Hearings have al- 
ready begun and will continue until January 1962, and after amend- 
ments have been made, the bill will be introduced for action in the 
1962 legislative session. John Coggeshall and Ruth Hardy represented 
our chapter at the Kingston hearings on September 16, and other mem- 
bers will appear at New York hearings on January 11, 1962. The pur- 
pose of the bill is to amend the present conservation law, broadening 
the usage of the State Forest Preserve to provide for more public out- 
door recreation areas such as campsites, boat launching sites, ski slopes, 
etc.; the ultimate effect will be to decrease the acreage to be kept in a 
“forever wild” state. The bill also aims to define more clearly the areas 
that should be kept forever wild and to give those areas more complete 
protection. The bill has two types of opponents; (1) those who believe 
it will cause the ruin of our prime wilderness areas, and who advocate 
more, not fewer, forever-wild tracts; (2) those who believe that the bill 
caters to one-half of one percent of the population, and does not give 
enough consideration to the recreation needs of the great majority of 
our people (the very people whom the first group contends are care- 
less, thoughtless, and unappreciative of the non-replaceable benefits of 


the wilderness areas). 


Opposite, above: SCOTT EXPEDITION STONE HUT IN GRANITE 
HARBOR, ANTARCTICA (see p. 558). Photo by Robert L. Nichols. 


Opposite, below: EMILY KLUG’S CAVE. One of her shelters just east 
of the Crawford Path, on the cone of Mount Washington (see APPA- 
LACHIA, June 1961, p. 422). Photo by Bradford F. Swan. 
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The New York Chapter Conservation Committee is still in process of 
drafting a recommendation which it hopes the Chapter Committee can 
adopt as Chapter policy. 

EsTHER STREIFUS, Chairman, 
Conservation Committee, New York Chapter 


Proposed Allagash National Recreation Area, Maine’s Allagash 
River flows northward for nearly 100 miles, linking seven major lakes 
bounded by unbroken forest. This waterway of calms and rapids has 
long been a classic wilderness canoe route. 

The National Park Service proposes that 50,000 acres of water sur- 
face, consisting of 63 lakes and 360 miles of river and tributary 
streams, and 246,500 acres of forest land be set aside as the Allagash 
National Recreation Area for wilderness recreation. 


With careful planning, access to the proposed ... area can be 
adequate, yet placed and designed so as not to impair the natural 
environment of the region. At access points so planned, perhaps on 
several of the larger lakes, camping areas can be provided, as well as 
information centers and places for visitors to secure canoes and sup- 
plies in order to spend a day, a week, or all summer exploring lakes 
and streams in the watershed. Secluded lakeshore campsites can be 
adequately maintained, and a system of trails developed between 
lakes, to hilltop viewpoints, old abandoned lumber camps, mountain- 
side caves and the feeding grounds of big game. 

In addition to canoeing, camping and walking, for which the 
Allagash country is ideally suited, visitors to the proposed recreation 
area could, in season, enjoy fishing for the native brook trout and 
togue, and hunting for deer, bear and wildfowl. The area offers ex- 
cellent opportunities for scientific study of many aspects of natural 
history, including wilderness ecology, the great importance of which 
in biological research is becoming increasingly apparent. Interpreta- 
tion by park naturalists of the area’s biology, geology and history 
would greatly enrich the outdoor experience of visitors to the back 
country preserve. 


The proposed dam at Rankin Rapids, originally conceived as a sup- 
plement to the proposed Passamaquoddy Tidal Power Project, would 
flood about 98 percent of the main course of the Allagash. “But even 
if saved from flooding, the wilderness characteristics of this area cannot 
long survive if the growing network of roads needed for modern log- 
ging operations opens it indiscriminately to increasing motor travel.” 

The proposed Allagash National Recreation Area would comprise 
less than 1.5 percent of Maine’s forest acreage. The National Park Serv- 
ice believes that such a recreation area would be a valuable economic 
asset to Maine and in addition, “can provide the more important but 
immeasurable benefits of health, happiness, inspiration and a deepened 
love of country”. 


RuTH WEstTIN, Chairman, 
Conservation Committee, Portland Chapter 
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The National Park Service summarizes the reports of mountain 
climbing in the more important national parks and monuments for the 
year 1960 as follows: 

Devil’s Tower National Monument: 102 climbers in 41 parties (a 
slight decrease in number of climbers and increase in number of parties 
over 1959) . 

Glacier National Park: a marked decrease in the number of climbers, 
with only 115 recorded ascents. 

Grand Canyon: 26 persons in 6 parties. The number of known 
climbers appears to be steadily increasing. 

Grand Teton: An increase of 149 climbers over 1959, and of 54 over 
the previous high in 1955. The total number of climbers attaining 
summits was 1,911, an increase of 263 over 1959. There were four 
ascents of the North Face of the Grand Teton and one of the complete 
West Face. For the Park as a whole 23 new routes and first ascents were 
recorded, which includes two previously unclimbed peaks S.W. of 
Prospectors Mountain. 

Mt. McKinley: Five successful ascents were made. 

Mt. Rainier: 422 climbers, out of a total of 712 starting, were suc- 
cessful in reaching the summit (a decrease of 77 compared with 499 
out of 765 reported in 1959). Twelve different routes were tried, two 
without success. Of 203 professionally guided trips on the Ingraham 
and Gibraltar routes, only 135 were successful. 

Olympic: There was a decline in climbing activities, owing to the 
construction of the Hoh River Road. Mt. Olympus was attempted by 
149 persons, of whom 139 were successful. 

Rocky Mountain: There were 1,691 climbs of Longs Peak, including 
168 successful ascents of routes on the East Face. The sheer 1200-foot 
section of the face known as the Diamond was climbed for the first 
time. 

Yosemite: A steady upward trend in climbing activity was noted, 
with 1,543 persons making 564 registered climbs, as compared with 1,340 
and 519 climbs in 1959. Second successful ascents were made of the 
faces of Half Dome (six days) and El] Capitan (seven days). 


State Parks. A survey of the state parks made by the National Park 
Service shows that in 1960 visits to parks and related recreation areas 
in the fifty states totaled 259 million. A booming popularity in camping 
was reflected in a gain of 18% in “camper days” of those using tents 
and trailers, compared with a slight gain of 0.5% over the records of 
the previous year in use of day facilities. States reporting the heaviest 
park attendance were New York (34.4 million visits), California (24.4 
million), Pennsylvania (22.7 million), Michigan (19.1 million), Ohio 
(18.6 million) and Oregon (10.9 million). Ninety-nine additional state 
parks and related recreation areas were acquired in 1960, increasing 
the total to 2,664. They have a combined area of approximately 5.6 


million acres. } ; ; 
Marjoriz Hurp, Chairman, Conservation Committee 
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WHITE MOUNTAIN NATIONAL FOREST 


New Scenic Areas, At the banquet in celebration of the 50th Anni- 
versary of the passage of the Weeks Law of 1911, held on October 6 at 
the Crawford House, Dr. Richard E. McArdle, Chief of the U.S. Forest 
Service, announced the creation of six scenic areas, totaling nearly 
9,000 acres, in the W.M.N.F. These have been established by order of 
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Hamilton K. Pyles, Regional Forester of the Eastern Region, under 
authority granted by the Secretary of Agriculture. They are: 


(1) Pinkham Notch Scenic Area, 5,600 acres, extending east and 
southeast from the summit of Mt. Washington across Pinkham Notch 
and up to Wildcat Ridge. Bounded, west of Route 16, on the north- 
west, north and northeast by the Carriage Road and Old Jackson 
Road, and on the southwest and south by the Davis Path and Glen 
Boulder Trail; east of Route 16, bounded on the southeast by Wildcat 
Ridge about as far east as Summit E, and on the northeast by the 
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Wildcat Recreation (ski) Area. Includes Tuckerman and Huntington 
Ravines, the Gulf of Slides, Lost Pond, Glen Ellis Falls, etc. 

(2) Snyder Brook Scenic Area, 36 acres, a small tract along Snyder 
Brook on the north slope of Mt. Madison, including Tama, Salroc and 
Gordon Falls. 

(3) Gibbs Brook Scenic Area, 900 acres, in Crawford Notch, extend- 
ing from the road to Jefferson Notch and the Base Station, near the 
Crawford House, to the summit of Mt. Clinton (Pierce) and the ridge 
between Clinton and Jackson for about half its length. Includes most 
of the drainage of Gibbs Brook and Elephant Head Brook. 

(4) Sawyer Pond Scenic Area, 1,130 acres, surrounding Sawyer Pond 
and extending from Green’s Cliff on the southwest to Mt. Tremont 
and Owls Cliff on the northeast and east. 

(5) Rocky Gorge Scenic Area, 70 acres, on the Kancamagus Highway, 
where the Swift River plunges over broken ledges into a gorge worn 
through solid rock. A footbridge leads across the gorge to picnic tables. 

(6) Lafayette Brook Scenic Area, 990 acres, adjoining the Franconia 
Notch State Reservation on the north and extending from Route 3 to 
the summit of Mt. Lafayette. Includes all the drainage of Lafayette 
Brook east of Route 3, which (on the southeast) just takes in the Eagle 
Lakes and the Greenleaf Hut. 


The scenic area designation assures the protection and enhancement 
of the scenic values under multiple-use management. Activities will be 
limited to maintaining the educational and recreational values of the 
areas, except where cultural operations or insect and disease control 
measures are necessary. Additional foot-trails and overlooks will be de- 
veloped as warranted by demand. Interpretive signs will be erected so 
that the visitor may better understand and appreciate the near-natural 
conditions represented. Hunting and fishing in accordance with State 
laws will be permitted. Other recreation developments will be limited 
to trail-side shelters and other back-country camping and picnicking 
facilities. 

Maps and brochures describing these six scenic areas may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Forest Supervisor, White Mountain National 
Forest, Laconia, New Hampshire. 


NOMENCLATURE 


Round Mountain becomes Mt. Weeks. The U.S. Board on Geo- 
graphic Names advises that the name Mt. Weeks was approved by the 
Domestic Names Committee at its meeting on September 14. This 
name and description will be published in Decision List 6103 and will 
appear as follows: 


Weeks, Mount: mountain with an elevation of about 3890 feet, in 
White Mountain National Forest; it is the northernmost mountain 
in the Pliny Range and is about 10 miles east-southeast of Lancaster; 
so named for Senator John W. Weeks (1860-1926), sponsor of the 
Weeks Act of 1911 under which the White Mountain Forest was 
established; Cods County, New Hampshire; 44°27'40” N., 71°22'55” 
W. Not: Round Mountain. 
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Puzzle Mountain, elevation 3133 feet, in the town of Newry, Maine, 
has an intriguing name. The study of the origin of names has many pit- 
falls and just why some mountains are designated as they are may re- 
main an everlasting mystery. 

The following information is offered as a possible clue to the nam- 
ing of Puzzle Mountain. 

“Puzzle Mountain” appears on the early atlases of Oxford County, 
but just when the name was first used I do not know. Through the 
kindness of Mrs. Oliver Gould of South Portland, Maine, I have an 
unpublished account of a climb to the top of Puzzle Mountain by mem- 
bers of the White Mountain Club of Portland, Maine, on August 27, 
1878. According to Mr. Gould’s record, the party left the home of 
Enoch Foster, who lived near North Newry in the Chase’s Pasture 
area on the north side of the mountain. Mr. Gould wrote: 


We could not decide whether the various peaks around were 
higher or lower but we concluded we didn’t want any more pushing 
through the dead trees and so stopped there. Peak No. | bears 
N77.30W. The barometer, assuming no atmospheric changes or 
strains, shows that No. | is about 75 feet lower than No. 2. From No. 
2, we noted a peak to the north that appeared to be higher still, 
though from No. | it appeared lower than No. 1. Perhaps it is from 
this difficulty of deciding which is the top that the name “Puzzle” is 
given. 


A study of the Old Speck quadrangle shows that the summit of 
Puzzle Mountain is composed of three separate peaks, each two about 
500 yards apart. The most westerly peak was used as a triangulation 
station by the United States Geological Survey and from the contours 
seems to be 3060 feet high. Another peak, to the northeast, is given 
an elevation of 3133 feet; while a third peak to the southeast, again 
from the contours, is apparently 3080 feet high. It is interesting to note 
that the White Mountain Club group measured a difference of 75 feet 
in the elevations of peaks No. 1 and No. 2. This figure compares quite 
favorably with the data from the U.S.G.S. maps sixty-seven years later. 

Perhaps what prompted this note on the naming of Puzzle Moun- 
tain was a letter from Ivan L. Stowe of Bethel, Maine, who is a re- 
tired gamewarden and an old guide of this region. To quote from this 
letter: 


Puzzle Mountain is a puzzle. If seen from Bear River, the peak 
‘nearest looks the highest; on the other side, which is the Ellis River 
side, the nearest peak looks the highest. There are three peaks and 
the only way to find out which is the highest is to go up there. 

CHARLES B, FoBEs 


PERSONAL ITEMS 


Guy Leslie Shorey. On April 17, 1961, Guy Shorey of Gorham, New 
Hampshire, died at the age of 79. He was known to mountaineers 
largely through his magnificent photographs of the White Mountain 
area, which many Appalachian Mountain Club members have seen on 
sale at the Club huts and elsewhere. Even today his picture, taken 
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nearly fifty years ago, of the headwall of the Great Gulf from the Six 
Husbands Trail stands out among photographs of the Northern Peaks. 
His fine color slides, taken more recently, of the mountains in all sea- 
sons have been shown by him to many New England audiences. 

He was born in Gorham in 1881 and attended school there. He 
turned to photography as a career and gradually developed the studio, 
gift shop, and drug store in the center of Gorham, well known to 
visitors. He found time for public activities and served in the State 
Legislature, on charitable boards, and in various capacities in the 
town, district and State Rotary organization. 

Mr. Shorey joined the Appalachian Mountain Club in 1905, As a 
young man, he covered most of the mountain area on foot, taking pic- 
tures as he went. He was also a member of many of the A.M.C. parties 
who laid out trails such as the Adams Slide, Buttress and Six Husbands 
trails in the Great Gulf. He accompanied Warren Hart, then Councillor 
of Improvements, on many trips, one of them to decide on the site for 
the Carter Notch Hut. Unhappily, lameness prevented climbing in his 
later years. Nevertheless, he continued his interest in mountain affairs, 
and was a warmly welcomed participant in mountain club gatherings, 
particularly in Randolph, where his daughter, Mrs. John Boothman, 
wife of the owner of the Mount Crescent House, has lived for some 
years. 

His keen desire to see the region preserved unspoiled for future 
generations of mountaineers, his far-sighted wisdom, and his detailed 
knowledge of the area made him for fifteen years a particularly useful 
member of the State Planning and Development Commission during its 
formative period. On this body he ably represented the northern part 
of the State in efforts to ensure sound long-term planning for the future 
of New Hampshire. 

R. AMI CUTTER 


Paul Doherty, formerly New Hampshire Fish and Game Department 
Conservation Officer in charge of the Berlin-Gorham-Shelburne area, 
has been appointed District Chief for the entire northern part of New 
Hampshire, from the Quebec line down to Lisbon, Franconia and 
part of Lincoln. Practically all the highest mountains are included in 
his charge. 

William Turner has taken over Paul Doherty’s former territory. 


MONTALBANIANA 


Bear Hunter. My real life as a hunter began in 1831, when I was 
seventeen years old. My parents having died when I was two years old, 
I was given to a man to be brought up, but he and I failed to agree 
and I became restless and determined to seize the first opportunity for 
gaining my liberty. Well, it came through an Indian chief. I went to a 
Vermont town to see a horse-race, and there I met a Mohawk Indian 
chief named Wanawah, who had come to the race to sell baskets and 
skins. When he asked me to return with him I wasn’t long in making 
up my mind to do so. Wanawah was a grand noble fellow, who ruled 
the remnants of the Mohawk tribe. He had received a good English 
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education, and he became not only my friend but my instructor, teach- 
ing me all manner of woodcraft. 

I lived two years with the Indians, and though it was pretty rough 
sometimes, they were the happiest years I had ever spent, and I 
thoroughly enjoyed the hunting. 

They were all very anxious to teach the paleface how to hunt, and 
right well do I remember our first expedition after bears. We turned 
out, a party of twenty braves and squaws, the latter going along to tend 
the dogs and bring back the game. The chief’s wife and two daughters 
were in the party, and I was ambitious to stand high in their opinion. 
Well, when we came up with the dogs we found them barking furiously 
at a hole in a big ledge, but they kept at a safe distance and we couldn’t 
get them even to the mouth of it. The Indians began to guy each other 
and dare somebody to go into the hole. 

Finally I said I was going in, but the chief tried to dissuade me. I 
was determined, however, and in a jiffy I had peeled a white birch and 
rolled [the bark] into shape for a torch. I then tied a rope around one of 
my legs, and told the braves to yank me out if I fired my gun. So, feeling 
a little shaky, I must confess, I crawled into the hole, with a gun in one 
hand and a torch in the other; and it was a crawl, indeed, for the place 
wasn’t only about big enough for a sheep to get into. After I had crept 
along several feet the space began to widen, and at length opened into 
quite a spacious chamber. Here I heard a rustle, followed by a low, 
chewed-up growl. I flashed my torch in the direction of the sound and 
saw the long broadside of a terribly big animal. My movement brought 
him around toward me, with all his ugly white teeth showing, and a 
growl that fairly made the cave quiver. I tell you what, it is a mighty 
different thing to visit a bear in his own lair than to look at one in a 
cage! Well, I dropped my torch and fired in the direction of the bear. 
The next thing I knew, I was being hauled out of the cave at such a 
rate of speed that my garments paid heavy toll in the shape of buttons, 
buckles, and cloth. They didn’t have much trouble in hauling me out, 
for the concussion knocked me out as straight as an eel. The bear had 
fallen stone dead right where he stood, the ball having entered just 
under the eye, and a lucky shot it was for me. 


Allen Thompson, in Among the Clouds, 1887. 


LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 


“The Longfellow Mountains of Maine”. Having agreed heartily 
with the conclusions of Mr. Underhill’s discussion of this subject as 
found in APPALACHIA XXXIII, pp. 115-120, I am impelled to send you 
the following remarks in the spirit of the New Yorker’s Department of 
Amplification. 

A. E. Housman, author of A Shropshire Lad, in one of his earlier 
exercises in light verse, set out on an apparent collaboration with Long- 
fellow, then perhaps at the zenith of his fame but already gone from 
the world. The resulting poem, with each two lines of Longfellow in- 
terlarded with a line of Housman, is another and perhaps less known 
example of the parodies of “Excelsior”. There is no title: 
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The shades of night were falling fast, 
And the rain was falling faster, 

When through an Alpine village passed 
An Alpine village pastor: 

A youth who bore mid snow and ice 
A bird that wouldn’t chirrup, 

And a banner with the strange device— 
‘Mrs. Winslow’s soothing syrup’. 


‘Beware the pass’, the old man said, 
‘My bold, my desperate fellah; 
Dark lowers the tempest overhead, 
And you'll want your umberella; 
And the roaring torrent is deep and wide— 
You may hear how loud it washes.’ 
But still that clarion voice replied: 
‘I've got my old galoshes.’ 


‘Oh, stay’, the maiden said, ‘and rest 
(For the wind blows from the nor’ward) 
Thy weary head upon my breast— 
And please don’t think I’m forward.’ 
A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 
And he gladly would have tarried; 
But still he answered with a sigh: 
‘Unhappily I’m married.’ 


(Reprinted with the permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons from MY 
BROTHER, A. E. HOUSMAN by Laurence Housman. Copyright 1937, 1938 
Laurence Housman.) 


Thus Longfellow’s connection with mountains is perhaps even more 
attenuated (by 50%) in this revision of the famous work, and a pessi- 
mist might even foresee international complications arising from care- 
less nomenclature. But one fears that the Legislature of the State of 
Maine, to say nothing of the Chamber of Commerce, will pay scant 
heed to these possibilities. Would an excelsior vote among the A.M.C. 
membership perhaps impress them? 

WALTER H. STOCKMAYER 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Ascent of Dhaulagiri. By Max Eiselin. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. 159 pages, 29 pages of illustrations, including 5 in 
color, 2 maps. $5.75. 

Dhaulagiri (8222 m., 26,795 ft.) was, at the beginning of 1960, the 
highest unclimbed mountain in the world and the last but one of the 
unconquered 8000ers. From 1950 on it had been attempted without 
success by no fewer than seven different expeditions—Swiss, French, 
German, Austrian and Argentinian—and had acquired a reputation for 
extraordinary difficulty. In 1960 it was mastered by a second Swiss ex- 
pedition, using a comparatively new route. Six men, including two 
Sherpas, reached the summit on May 13, and ten days later two other 
members of the same party repeated the performance. A unique fea- 
ture of the expedition was the use of a small airplane for the transport 
of men, equipment and supplies to the base camp—the first time such 
a method had been tried in the Himalaya. The arrangement had both 
advantages and disadvantages: it saved an enormous amount of time 
and labor, but deprived the climbers of the usual opportunity for slow 
acclimatization, with some bad results. There were difficulties connected 
with the operation of the plane (on one occasion the engine blew a 
cylinder-head and three weeks were required for its replacement), and 
eventually the plane crashed shortly after a take-off (fortunately with- 
out serious injury to the occupants), but by that time most of its work 
had been done. 

So much for the bare outline of the story. Now what about the man- 
ner of its telling? Frankly, this is a dull book. It is dull, not because 
it is (happily) short on the tales of fatal and near-fatal accidents which 
the general public today demands of mountaineering books, but be- 
cause it fails to convey the atmosphere of a great Himalayan climb or 
to make vivid to other knowledgeable mountaineers the peculiar tech- 
nical difficulties of the ascent and the means used to overcome them. 
Dhaulagiri was supposed to be a pretty tough mountain: no realiza- 
tion of this is brought home to us. 

For the book’s failure to arouse interest there are, I think, two ex- 
planations, one minor and one major. The minor trouble lies in the 
style of the author. He is all too prone to weary us with trivial and 
unnecessary factual detail—a fault, to be sure, of far too many excel- 
lent climbers who try their hands at a bit of writing. When we do get a 
passage about thoughts and feelings it is likely to be nothing better 
than an itemized recounting, at paragraph length, of conjectures made 
and anxieties endured in regard to some situation at the time unknown 
—all of which it becomes pointless to relate in detail once the facts have 
come to light. The book reads in the main like a slightly modified 
transcription of Eiselin’s private diary, often bound far too much to the 
time of writing and to the personal preoccupations of the writer to be 
of sufficient general interest. 

The second and major shortcoming is due to the circumstances of 
Eiselin’s own position. As leader of the expedition he had the unfortu- 
nate responsibility of supervising the transport arrangements and, in 
particular, the activity and servicing of the airplane. Due to the 
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troubles noted, this kept him pretty much out of the actual climbing, 
so that he had almost no personal knowledge of how it went on. While 
one must sympathize with his self-denial, and admire the manner in 
which he resigned himself to a secondary and humdrum role, one may 
feel that under the circumstances someone else should have been called 
in, as co-author, to describe the progress of the climb itself. (Incorpo- 
rated, to be sure, are two or three brief reports by others on certain 
phases of the climb, but these are hardly enough.) In fact, even had 
Eiselin participated to a much greater extent in the actual work on the 
mountain, it would have quickened our interest to hear directly from 
one or more of the others as well, since reactions to the tremendous 
experience of Himalayan climbing are necessarily so individual and 
varied. The eminent success of such a book as K2, The Savage Moun- 
tain, demonstrates the marked virtues of a distributed authorship; in 
my opinion, certain other accounts of exalted climbs (here I mention 
no names) would have done well to adopt the same method. 

The price of the book seems high for so slender a volume, well but 
not lavishly illustrated. (A couple of the colored plates are very beauti- 
ful.) However, since this is the only account in English of the notable 
Dhaulagiri climb which we are likely to get, many will undoubtedly 
want it. 

Ropert L. M. UNDERHILL 


The Compleat Traveller in Great Britain. By Albert B. Brushaber. 
New York: Vantage Press, 1960. 268 pages, illustrated, end-paper map. 
$3.95. 

To review this book from my side of the Atlantic calls for some exercise 
of the imagination, for it is clearly addressed to American not to British 
readers, and to do justice to it I should properly put myself in the posi- 
tion of a potential American visitor to Britain. There are, of course, 
difficulties in doing so, the least of them being those arising from the 
different usages of our common language, but for a starter what am 
I to make of the title? To me, it implies a combination of compre- 
hensive coverage, technical authority, and literary grace springing from 
a lifetime of loving interest worthy to rank alongside Isaak Walton’s 
piscatorial treatise, and anyone expecting as much will be disappointed. 
But the author sets about disarming criticism on this score in his 
Foreword, in which he expounds his approach as a curious, alert, and 
sympathetic traveler and extols the rewards which fall to those who 
would make their own way in a similarly enterprising spirit. 

This is a highly personal account of a motor tour of England and 
Scotland (Wales is so lightly touched as to rate no more than two 
pages) lasting one month, in the course of which the author traveled 
from London to Inverness and back. Everywhere the author’s curiosity 
and imagination are stimulated by local historical, cultural and soci- 
ological associations which tend to dominate the text to the exclusion 
of narrative or descriptive matter. His interests and sympathies are 
wide and generous, but one could have wished that a member of the 
A.M.C. would reveal a rather livelier response to the mountain areas 
of Britain, a keener esthetic response to, say, the splendor of Durham 
Cathedral, and a rather higher standard of accuracy in many places. 
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Ben Nevis was not, apparently, worth sitting out a rainy day in Fort 
William (where the Grand is not the best hotel); Glen Coe gets a men- 
tion for the massacre and a gloomy and fatuous quotation from Dickens 
(of all people), but no reaction to the delights of its tributary glens or 
to the splendor of its ridges and crags and the challenge they offer to 
the climber; the Lake District gets some mention, but it is 35 miles 
square, not 35 square miles, and over 10 percent, not one half of one 
percent, of the area of New Hampshire; Wales is barely touched and 
the Peak District is ignored altogether. The text is marred by many 
unnecessary inaccuracies in detail—for example, Fort Augustine is in 
Florida and not in Scotland; the Coronation Scot does not and never 
did travel overnight from King’s Cross to Edinburgh via Darlington 
or anywhere else; a Consol is a Government security and not a motor 
car—which do nothing to enhance confidence in the validity of the 
author’s many potted histories and sociological dicta. 

On reflection, perhaps the very character of the book, its very definite 
virtues and limitations, have eased my task of reviewing it for American 
readers. Taken for what it is, and not for what its title and the pub- 
lisher’s blurb imply, it is an entertaining account of one visitor’s 
reaction to the contemporary scene in Britain, what shaped it, and 
what lies behind it, and it is a stimulating example of the rewards to 
be found in an unguided tour. Many facets of the country’s history 
are illuminated, often vividly; the author’s reflections are colorful and 
romantic, rather than scholarly, and communicate his delight in what 
he saw. Its geographical range is, however, limited and excludes large 
areas of special character; unhappily the omissions (e.g., the northwest 
Highlands and Islands, North and South Wales, the Peak District, the 
West Country) include those areas of most interest to mountaineers. 


F. SOLARI 


Space Below My Feet. By Gwen Moffat. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1961. 302 pages, 8 pages of photographs. $5.00. 

For many readers the overtones will doubtless overwhelm the funda- 
mental note sounded by this book—which is a pity, as the fundamental 
is well worth attentive hearing. Let’s dispose of the overtones first. 

Overtone I. Miss Moffat (so-called on the jacket, but that wasn’t her 
name then, and now she isn’t “Miss’”) having, in her teens, become 
an Army truck driver, grew desperate with boredom when the war came 
to a close. As luck would have it, she met a man (see Overtone II) who 
talked climbing to her, whereupon she took to the road and the hills, 
at first with him, then with others. Follows, in this vein, a series of 
fascinating adventures which improve on any tale by Jack Kerouac— 
tramping and hitchhiking, sleeping in barns, tents or just the plain 
open air, picking up and relinquishing casual jobs of all sorts or just 
living off the country on nothing at all, indulging in escapades that will 
start a smile or, in some quarters, maybe at times a frown (and indeed, 
it would be interesting to learn at firsthand the comments of other 
persons affected on some of these occasions!). It is an impressive chron- 
icle of courage, self-reliance, resourcefulness and utter contempt for 
that security which, we are often told nowadays, is the chief aim of life. 
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Overtone II. A constant procession of men passes through these 
pages. Miss Moffat is seldom alone in her wanderings, and practically 
never alone with a companion of her own sex. Some man is always at 
hand, or promptly responsive at call, to introduce her to a new aspect 
of the Romany life, or to a new phase or region of climbing. (Here, it 
would seem, there is a great advantage in being a woman: what man, 
even in Europe, would be lucky enough to pick up a succession of a 
dozen or more attractive and competent girls to climb with him duo all 
over Britain and the Alps?) But of these situations, so rich in emotional 
possibilities, we are told for the most part only the barest outward 
facts. Early in the tale, to be sure, there is a confession or two of being 
more or less briefly in love; later any such admission (if in order) is 
rigidly suppressed. Somewhere along the line, without warning to the 
reader, Miss Moffat picks up a husband (named Moffat); presently he 
drops quietly out of the picture—leaving her however a daughter, who 
does not drop out—and eventually is dismissed for good in one brief 
sentence recording a divorce before a second marriage. The jacket 
photograph shows a healthy, pleasant-looking young extrovert, and the 
text abundantly bears out this suggestion. Anyone who picks up this 
book for its sex will be wasting his time. 

Now for the fundamental note. This is a book about climbing— 
primarily about rock climbing, extremely difficult rock climbing, but 
also about snow and ice climbing in the Alps and in winter in the 
British Isles. (Miss Moffat is the first woman to have secured a profes- 
sional guide’s license in Britain.) Many of the climbing descriptions 
are superb. Miss Moffat is no adept at introspection—in her climbing 
any more than in her personal relationships; she has little of note to 
say about why she climbs, but she is often splendid in expressing how 
she feels when doing it. Experienced rock climbers will time and again 
relive vibrantly with her some tense situation or other, some exacting 
and exultant movement. There are no accounts of major accidents, 
none of hairbreadth escapes, such as the public expects mountaineers 
to provide nowadays; just these vivid evocations of the joy which a 
dedicated climber experiences in feeling firm, steep rock beneath his 
feet and hands, and in swinging his body strongly and smoothly up 
from one set of holds to another. This is what the book should be 
read for. 

Rosert L. M. UNDERHILL 


The Lightning Book. By Peter E. Viemeister. Garden City, N. Y.: 


Doubleday & Co., 1961. 316 pages, 53 photographs, numerous diagrams. 
$4.50. 


This book, written by an engineer, provides interesting and informa- 
tive reading concerning one of the most spectacular manifestations of 
nature. The author explains the basic electrical and meteorological 
phenomena in nontechnical language, with numerous explanatory dia- 
grams. The photographs of natural and artificial lightning are espe- 
cially striking. Although not written with specific reference to lightning 
in the mountains, the book contains much of interest to climbers. The 
extensive bibliography ranges from the Bible to 1960 technical papers. 


CHarLEs KINGSLEY, JR. 
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King of the Mountain Men. The Life of Jim Bridger. By Gene 
Caesar. New York: E. P. Dutton Co., Inc., 1961. 317 pages, 12 halftones, 
4 maps. $4.95. 

Jim Bridger typifies the “mountain men”, the fur-trappers and 
traders in the Rocky Mountain region who as pioneer explorers, In- 
dian-fighters, and guides became legendary figures of the 19th century 
West. This is a readable biography, which should appeal to younger 
members and to adults who relish such volumes as Bernard DeVoto’s 
Across the Wide Missouri. 


MARGARET CURRIER 


Nature’s Year, The Seasons of Cape Cod. By John Hay. New 
York: Doubleday & Co., 1961. Illustrated by David Grose. 199 pp., 12 
woodcuts and frontispiece. $4.50. 

A discussion of life and nature on Cape Cod, handled in monthly 
units, with sub-chapters in each. The woodcuts indicate the imaginative 
approach at which the author aims in his treatment. A book directed 
to those who wish to be more aware of the human and natural aspects 
of the area. 

ELIZABETH S. BELCHER 


Wilderness, the Discovery of a Continent of Wonder. By Ruther- 
ford Platt. Illustrated by Frances Ellis. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 
1961. 229 pp., index. $6.00. 

An historical account of the discovery of the different sections of 
North America. The treatment goes beyond the history-book listing 
of famed explorers to the inclusion of many stories, perhaps known, 
but not heretofore integrated in time and area. 

The translations of original reports, the excellent discussion of wil- 
derness areas as they originally were, the easy style of writing make 
this much more than an historical text. Liberal sprinklings of part-page 
black-and-white drawings by Frances Ellis add to the delight and 
knowledge this book imparts. A book to know. 

ELIZABETH S. BELCHER 


The Geology of Baxter State Park and Mount Katahdin. By Dab- 
ney W. Caldwell. Augusta, Maine: Maine Geological Survey, Depart- 
ment of Economic Development, 1960. 54 pages, 18 photographs, one 
fold-in map. 75 cents. 

The second in a series of geologic reports devoted to the State parks 
in Maine. For the most part text and photos are clear and easy to 
understand. (Fig. 12, a vertical airphoto, is an exception: it is so oriented 
that the shadows fall from right to left, instead of toward the viewer, 
making it difficult to distinguish valleys from summits.) The book as a 
whole is less coherent than one might wish, from the point of view of 
the newcomer to the region; but the individual discussions of phe- 
nomena are clear and careful and will fill out the picture in worth- 
while fashion for those who already have a fairly good general notion 
of this somewhat overwhelming landscape. 

WILL F. THOMPSON 
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Connecticut Walk Book. Fifth Edition, July 1961. 84 pages, 31 
maps. Connecticut Forest and Park Association, 322 North Main Street, 
Wallingford, Conn. $2.75 (Connecticut residents add 10¢ tax). 

The first complete revision since 1953 of the official guide to the 
Connecticut system of Blue Trails. Compiled by Shelton B. Hicock 
and the Trails Committee of the Connecticut Forest and Park Associa- 
tion, largely from information furnished by local volunteer trails sec- 
tion chairmen. 

The same size and with the familiar blue cover of earlier editions, 
the present work includes many new trails, notably the Sleeping Giant 
system, shows relocations, and deletes abandoned trails. Mileages are 
cumulative throughout. A section of earlier editions, “Walks Around 
Connecticut Towns and Cities’, has been eliminated in order to in- 
clude only marked trails. Seymour Smith has redrawn many of the 
maps. 

This book is a must for the Connecticut tramper, whether veteran or 
beginner. 

Mary B, SAWERS 


A.M.C. Maine Mountain Guide. Published by the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, 5 Joy Street, Boston 8, Mass., 1961. 190 pages. 5 one- 
page maps, two folded two-color maps, two separate cover-pocket maps 
of three colors. $3.50 ($3 for members). 

For the first time we have here one convenient, concise, clear and 
well-written guidebook, small and lightweight, which describes routes 
on all Maine mountains, including those in several areas which have 
never before been covered by any guidebook at all. Sales of this guide- 
book had been estimated, before publication, at 1000 copies in the first 
year. It outsold its first 1000 in a few brief weeks. 


Miriam UNDERHILL 


3 DATES 
FOR ADVENTURE 


Luxury Limousine Coach with Leader-Driver and Tour Hostess going 
west to South Dakota, Wyoming, Colorado. See the following descrip- 
tions, variations and dates. Each tour involves camping, climbing and 
sightseeing. No. 1 emphasizes a circular Grand Tour of about 6700 
miles with interesting and exciting stop-overs, while Nos. 2 & 3 concen- 
trate on wilderness, rough camping, and 3 days trail riding. The price is 
right in each case:—_$495 per person for June trip, $530 for July or Aug. 
round-trip and all-inclusive. 

All equipment is provided including packs, tents, down-filled sleeping 
bags, air mattresses, utensils, food (and plenty) plus the Know-how and 
Know-where, the responsibility and the experience. Just come bringing 
your rough wear, boots, binoculars, camera, good will and high spirits! 
(Fishing gear is in order for Nos. 2 and 3.) 


The party will camp every night except in Eastern states where first class 
motels and restaurant meals are provided. Eligible travelers must be co- 
operative, able and willing to assist with camp routines. All cooking will 
be done for you. 


TRIP No. 1 


Leaving a.m. June 2. Returning p.m. June 22. 

Camping and sightseeing at Badlands and Black Hills, including the 
Needles and Mount Rushmore, through the Big Horn National 
Forest, Powder River Pass, camping at Circle Park, on through 
scenic Ten Sleep Canyon, crossing desert lands into Yellowstone 
National Park, onward to romantic Tetons, skirting the Wind River 
Range to Medicine Bow National Forest, crossing the Snowy Range 
and into the Rocky Mountain National Park. Visit Estes Park and 
topping off with a remote campsite near Mt. Elbert (14,431 ft.). 
Optional opportunity to climb same; plus tour to Aspen, Glenwood 
Springs, Independence Pass etc., a truly comprehensive adventure. 


TRIP No. 2 

Leaving a.m. July 7. Returning p.m. July 27. 

Camping and sightseeing at Badlands and Black Hills, including the 
Needles and Mount Rushmore, through the Big Horn mountains, 
Powder River Pass, camping at Circle Park, on through scenic 
Ten Sleep Canyon, crossing desert lands and into the area of Du- 
bois, Wyo. prior to a full week in the Wind River Wilderness. 
Horseback riding and packing both in and out on dependable moun- 
tain horses is provided inclusively. Followed by camping high in the 
Snowy Range of the Medicine Bow National Forest en route to 
Denver and the East. One night in Denver is included, plus three 
more to home base. 


TRIP No. 3 
Leaving a.m. August 18 Returning p.m. September 7. 
Identical to Trip No. 2, with slight variations available. 


Write at once for detailed itinerary, the modus operandi and 
assured reservations 
MURRAY D. SPEAR, Director 
THE COMPANY OF VOYAGEURS 
711 Valley Road, Mahwah, N. J. 
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Mummy “Bag 


Super-Light for Summer 
Backpacking 


Drawstring hood top opens 

wide for easy access and ven- 

tilation. Water repellent spider- 

web rip-stop nylon outer fabric. 

COMFORT RANGE: 25° to 60 
above zero. 

No. 405—Std. Size .. .. $39.95 


Net wt. 3 Ibs. 4 ozs. 
Add $1.25 for shipping. 


ALL TYPES OF BAUER SLEEPING BAGS AVAILABLE 


See our FREE catalog. Singles in standard, large or 
extra large sizes. Twin Sets, Station Wagon Bags, 
fummies in standard or long sizes for persons over 


6 ft. tall. 


Complete selection of 100% premium que 
Northern goose Down insulated sleeping bags a 
clothing for mountain climbers and sportsm: 
READ WHY authorities throughout the world b 
Bauer lifetime Down. Order and compare first! Ri! 
NOT ONE CENT. 


World’s Lightest, Warmest Sleeping Bags} 


Warmer per unit of weight than any others. 36” zippil 
top wide for easy access. Water repellent spiderweb fil! 
nylon outer fabric. : 
COMFORT RANGE: zero to 65° above. 


No. 600—Standard Size ............:m)euee 
Net wt. 5 Ibs.—Add $1.60 for shipping. 


COMFORT RANGE: 20° below zero to 60° above. 


No. 601—Standard Size .............. 
Net wt. 5 Ibs. 8 ozs.—Add $1.60 for shipping. 


KARA KORAM Mummy Bags 


Heavy Duty Bags Used By Major Expeditior 


Outer fabric is closely woven, durable, windproof and 
repellent. Lining is spiderweb rip-stop nylon. Zipper Of 
gives easy access. 

COMFORT RANGE: zero to 65° above. 


No. 400—Standard Size .................0—— 
Net wt. 5 Ibs. 12 ozs.—Add $1.75 for shipping. 


COMFORT RANGE: 20° below zero to 60° above. 


No. 401—Standard Size ............... 
Net wt. 6 Ibs. 6 ozs.—Add $1.75 for shipping. 


OUTFITTER TO WORLD FAMOUS EXPEDITIO 

e De 
Eat BAUER € 
417.E. Pine at Summit « Seattle 22, Was 
When in Seattle, Visit Our Factory and Disp 
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